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EDITORIAL 


From January 2004, with the move of the Series Editor to the University of 
Melbourne, the editorial address for Colloquia Pontica (as well as for the Pe- 
riodical Ancient West & East) will change. From this Volume, all correspon- 
dence, enquiries etc. should be directed either (as before) to The Acquisitions 


Editor/Classical Studies at Brill, or to 


Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
Series Editor, Colloquia Pontica 
Centre for Classics and Archaeology 
The University of Melbourne 
Victoria 3010 
Australia 
Tel: +61 3 83445565 
Fax: +61 3 83444161 
E-mails: g.tsetskhladze @unimelb.edu.au; awe @brill.nl 


Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
Series Editor 
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PREFACE 


The first seven papers in this volume originate from a conference held in 
Liverpool in January 1997, one of a pair arranged in conjunction with a visit by 
Dr Andrei Zaikov (Ekaterinburg). (The other was devoted to Sparta — a topic also 
reflected in two items published here.) The visit was arranged under the auspices 
of a British Academy programme enabling scholars from the Former Soviet 
Union to spend time in the United Kingdom. It was, in fact, the second such visit 
by Dr Zaikov, and I am glad to take this opportunity to acknowledge publicly 
our gratitude to the Academy for its generous assistance on both occasions. The 
remaining three papers, added at the suggestion of the series editor, chime so 
perfectly with the conference theme that it is hard to remember that they were 
not part of the original fare. 

That theme, put simply, is the interaction (necessarily long-distance) between 
the Black Sea and the world of the Mediterranean Basin. In the modern era 
contact between many of the areas abutting the Black Sea and the outside world 
has often been sparse and never straightforward. Times are still difficult in 
much of this region, but it is heartening that personal communication and the 
interchange of ideas are at least a bit easier now than they once were. 

I should like to extend my thanks to the eight authors, both for their papers 
and for their patience; to Gocha Tsetskhladze for including the volume in the 
Colloquia Pontica series; and to the secretarial staff of the School of Archae- 
ology, Classics and Oriental Studies, the University of Liverpool (especially to 
Jean Bolton) for assistance with the logistical arrangements surrounding the con- 
ference and Dr. Zaikov’s visit in general. 

It remains only to note that in the pages that follow all dates are BC unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Christopher Tuplin Liverpool 
July 2003 
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IN-GROUPS AND OUT-GROUPS IN THE PONTIC CITIES OF THE 
HELLENISTIC AGE 


Z.H. ARCHIBALD 


On 21 September 254, a distinguished group of visitors was making its way from 
Alexandria to Ptolemais, at the entrance to the Fayum. Among the group were re- 
ligious representatives from the city of Argos and some ambassadors of Parisades 
II, ruler of the Bosporan Kingdom. Judging by the punctilious arrangements 
made to ensure their smooth and comfortable progress around the principal sites 
of interest in the Arsinoite nome by Apollonius, the region’s dioiketes, these vis- 
itors were getting the 3rd century equivalent of red carpet treatment. Apollonius 
hastily wrote a note to his subordinate Zenon on papyrus and this is the document 
which provides our evidence of the diplomatic visit (Skeat 1974, 62-6).! The am- 
bassadors would already have conveyed their messages to the court at Alexandria 
and were now free to admire the beauties of the Egyptian landscape, the wealth 
of the Ptolemaic Kingdom and the efficiency of Ptolemaic bureaucracy. The pro- 
vision of a tour of this kind enabled the Argive and Bosporan delegates to get 
to know each other as well as to contemplate and exchange views on their sur- 
roundings. It must surely have been a success in terms of public relations for all 
concerned. 

Was this standard treatment for international diplomats or something special? 
The Ptolemies hardly needed to go to such lengths to impress potential allies. 
A visit to Alexandria was enough of an incentive to most.* But how often 
may official visitors from the Bosporan court have come to Egypt? The tone 
of Apollonius’ letter to Zenon suggests that well established procedures were 
being followed here. There is nothing to suggest that this particular party was 
something out of the ordinary scale for diplomatic visits. Parisades is not given 
any title; at the very least this indicates a measure of familiarity with his name if 
not person. 

The remarkable detail of the papyrus fragment stands in marked contrast to our 
knowledge of Spartocid participation in Mediterranean affairs generally during 


' Pap. London VII 1973, with previous bibliography. 
2 Theocr. 14. 58-68 and 15 passim; Herodas |. 23-26 (Cunningham 1993); cf., for example, Lewis 
1986, ch.1 (The Backdrop: Eldorado on the Nile); Fraser 1972 passim; Préaux 1978 II, 496-511. 
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the early Hellenistic period. Parisades II ruled from 284/3 to ca. 245. We know 
very little about his reign and even less about him as an individual.’ The first 
half of the 3rd century was undoubtedly a prosperous period for the Bosporan 
Kingdom. This is evident both in the territorial and architectural expansion which 
can be followed in many cities and in the continuing demand there for high 
quality craftsmanship, whether in masonry, wall painting or precious metals. The 
embassy to Egypt in 254 falls within the final years of Parisades’ rule. Although 
there is no direct evidence of any previous official exchanges of this kind, we 
have no particular reason to believe that relations between Bosporus and Egypt 
were something entirely new. Objects originating in Egypt had found their way 
to Bosporus by one means or another since the foundation of N aucratis.* So the 
infrastructure for such long distance connections clearly existed. The Ptolemies 
had shown at least occasional interest in inter-state matters within the region since 
the early decades of the 3rd century.” 

But epigraphers and papyrologists have been hard pressed to find an adequate 
reason for this particular round of diplomatic contacts in 254. The preferred 
motive rests on the one perceived common denominator — both regions were 
more often than not net exporters of grain to other parts of the Mediterranean 
(Bell 1927, 36-7; Rostovtzeff 1930, 561-89; Maximova 1956, 175-6, 233-4; 
Trofimova 1961; Brashinskii 1963; 1971; Skeat 1974, 63; Hind 1994, 503-4). 
Some scholars of the post-war period went so far as to see real commercial 
competition between Egypt and Bosporus (Zhebelev 1953a, 84; 1953b, 147 ff.; 
Gaidukevich 1949, 76-8; Blavatskii 1964, 101; Shurgaya 1964, 1965 and 1974; 
1979, 456 n.17). This sort of speculation needs rather more substantial evidence 
than has been provided so far in order to be convincing; we are in danger of 
attributing anachronistic forms of behaviour to political entities whose aims and 
motives (even if we could discern consistent patterns) we are not yet in a position 
to understand. At this level of generalisation it is impossible to make any coherent 


3 Diehl 1942: 2424: JOSPE I, 15, 16, 17, 35, 350; CIRB 20-25, 822: phiale dedicated in his name 
at Delos: Minns 1913, 580 (location recorded incorrectly as Delphi); Rostovtzeff 1930, 580; 1931, 
123; 1941, 232, 598: JG XII.2 287B.126 (= IOSPE? I, 1): phiale anathema basileos Pairisadou; [D 
298A.95; 313A.74; 314B.82; 320B.40; cf comm. ad 287 (Addenda p. 149), 298 (p. 50); Werner 
1955, 421, 430; Osborne 1983, 42; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, KNr.192. 

+ Boriskovskaya 1988 for the earliest material of Naucratite origin so far identified in the northern 
Black Sea region. 

> Will 1979/82 I, 153-208; also 147f: Apollonius of Aphrodisias apud St. Byz. s.v. Ankyra 
(intervention of Ptolemy II Philadelphus on behalf of Sinope against the ruler of Cappadocia/Pontus, 
ca. 275-70). 
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assessment of the background to our diplomatic visit. We need first to address 
issues of scale. Bosporan grain exports, which Polybius suggests were, in the 
later 3rd century at least, neither regular nor prodigious (4. 38), cannot in general 
have constituted any real competition to Egypt, even if deft diplomacy might 
occasionally have enabled one or other Bosporan ruler to use his generosity 
in the form of a couple of shiploads of grain as a political trump card (e.g. 
Eumelus’ support for Callatis in 311 or Spartocus III’s for Athens in the mid 
250s) (Eumelus; Diod. 19.73; cf. 20. 25; Rostovtzeff 1941 I, 594, 597; Spartocus: 
SIG? 370 [= IG II? 653] 20-24; Habicht 1979, 51-2). The Spartocids were simply 
not in the same league as the Ptolemies. The latter directly disposed of land and 
resources many times greater than anything the Spartocids could draw on directly. 
Spartocid power relied less on direct resources than on their ability to facilitate 
exchange; in other words on the strength of their negotiating position. This makes 
it very hard to assess the orders of magnitude we are dealing with. We need 
to understand rather better what it was that made this Black Sea principality a 
key player despite its seemingly marginal geographical position. The mechanics 
of Ptolemaic administration at home and abroad provide a basis on which to 
make some judgment of what might have been at stake from the other side of the 
Mediterranean. Although the supposed commercial competition between Egypt 
and Bosporus has already been criticised elsewhere,’ the relationship between 
these two kingdoms deserves more systematic treatment. Here I claim only to 
offer some initial suggestions and to open the debate to a wider audience. 
Information about Bosporan-Ptolemaic relations has been sought from two 
different sources: inscriptions and political history on the one hand, archaeologi- 
cal finds on the other. Predictably these tell us very different things; but the clues 
they provide are a clear indication of the complexity of mutual contacts, even 
at such remote distances. The epigraphic and textual data relating to our topic 
have not changed significantly since Rostovtzeff’s day. But our understanding 
of what these documents mean has been perceptibly transformed. Rostovtzeff 
characterised Spartocid rule as a ‘tyranny’ but one of stable character with a 
‘semi-Greek constitution’, an original and viable political construct (Rostovtzeff 
1922, 71, 81; cf. Hind 1994, 510). His assessment was partly analytical, partly 
intuitive, based on a sense of the cumulative character rather than on a systematic 


© Grain exports are discussed further below and in n.14. 
’ Notably by Treister 1985. Both Trofimova (1961) and Will (1979/82 I 187-191) were unhappy 
with a simplistic interpretation of this relationship. 
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dissection of the evidence for a Bosporan Staatsrecht. We are entitled to con- 
sider the Spartocid realm a constituted one, since, as I have argued elsewhere 
(Archibald 2002), the emergence of the dynasty is most likely to be connected 
not, as Rostovtzeff and many scholars since have believed, with a military coup 
d’état, but with a formal arrangement made between citizens of Panticapaeum, 
various ‘tribal’ groupings in the Crimea and members of the Odrysian dynasty in 
Thrace, which had established itself earlier in the 5th century as a successful po- 
litical realm, incorporating communities of varied ethnic and economic character. 
The successful existence of such a complex political entity may well have offered 
an appropriate model for Bosporan political leaders. The Odrysian connection, 
evident in dynastic names as well as various common features in the ruling €lites 
of both principalities, has always been apparent, but the rationale behind that con- 
nection was not. In Rostovtzeff’s day the Scythians were thought of as the most 
influential indigenous group in the north generally. The significance of Thracian 
polities, including the Odrysian Kingdom, is only now beginning to be appre- 
ciated. By ca. 440, the Odrysian kings already had family connections with the 
Royal Scythian ruling dynasty and some formal political ties with the Persian 
court (Archibald 1998, chs. 3-4). From an institutional point of view, the creation 
of a dynastic head of state based at Panticapaeum, whose personal ties extended 
to neighbouring states, including the Royal Scythians as well as the Odrysians, 
and whose title and function were modelled on those of a Greek chief magistrate 
(perhaps including ritual as well as political roles), looks like a deliberate and 
well chosen compromise. 

Despite his extensive knowledge of local archaeology, Rostovtzeff was unable 
to rid himself of the overriding model (based on rhetoric rather than autopsy) 
for what had happened in the North Pontic region in antiquity. According to 
the prevailing view, apart from some half-breeds, there were native nomads and 
there were Greek colonists; the nomads periodically attacked the colonists and 
extracted booty, while the colonists did their best to foster civilised institutions 
and trade. There is of course some truth in this assertion and many examples can 
be found in ancient sources to support such a picture. But whilst such a model 
does abstract certain prevailing long term characteristics of regional dynamics, it 
is nevertheless (like other nationally or ethnically based generalisations) a very 
inadequate basis on which to construct a more nuanced historical narrative. One 
of the most striking changes in how we perceive Greek ‘colonial’ environments in 
the Pontic region 1s the recognition that, on some sites at least, indigenous people, 
far from being swept away unceremoniously by incoming colonists, played an 
active part in the development of these nuclei of later civic life (Tsetskhladze 
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1998b, 44-7 with extensive bibliography).® This conclusion is based on analyses 
of different types of data. None of them is completely unequivocal, because 
‘pots are not people’ and to identify the material remains of objects and 
rites exclusively with any particular community is to ignore genuine human 
variety, a variety which may come about through different processes, within 
as well as between communities.” Whereas North Pontic handmade pottery 
was indubitably made by indigenous people, it is much harder to evaluate who 
may have used imported materials. All the evidence currently available suggests 
that Panticapaeum was always a very mixed community. Burials discovered on 
Mount Mithridates include many which could have belonged to senior officials 
and dignitaries of the Bosporan court (Rostovtzeff 1931).!° Recent work has 
concentrated on exposing a sequence of complex building phases in what must 
have been a royal palace complex. 

Inscriptions both from within the territory of the realm and outside it (notably 
from Athens) confirm certain aspects of Bosporan administrative protocol. 
The titles of individual office holders were strictly observed, even on private 
dedications; the titular head of state is referred to as archon of Panticapaeum 
(and later also Theodosia), followed by ‘king’ of a series of communities, 
whose precise composition varies over time, reflecting expanding geographical 
horizons.'!! Whereas Leucon I (389 or 387-347)! was king of the Sindians, 
Toreti, Dandarii and Psessi, as well as all the Maeotians on the eastern (i.e. 
Asiatic) shore of the Cimmerian Bosporus (C7RB 6 [= Harding 1985, 27C]; 8, 
1037-1038), Parisades I (347/6-309/8) is said to have ruled over the whole land, 
including the furthest bounds of the Tauri and the Caucasian borders (C/RB 113). 
Heinen’s study (1996) of Athenian honorary inscriptions in favour of Bosporan 
rulers, especially SIG? 206 (= IG II? 212 = Tod 167 = Harding 1985, 82), 
decreed in 347/6 on behalf of Leucon’s three sons, Spartocus, Parisades and 
Apollonius, confirms the markedly dynastic character of their rule, even though 
the title ‘king’ was not used except in reference to indigenous Crimean tradition. 
In the inscription, as in similar Athenian texts, members of the Spartocid dynasty 


8 See also the articles by a number of authors in the same volume, e.g. Solovev 1998, 207 (citing 
Marchenko 1988, 107-8); Saprykin 1998, 238-48; Koshelenko and Kuznetsov 1998, 261-2. 

° For a very full discussion of the kinds of issues involved, see Shepherd 1999. 

'0 Rostovtzeff 1931, 164-95 with further bibliography; see also Treister 1994, 23-5, on the ‘palace’ 
excavations. Rings with portrait heads found in a series of rich burials are discussed further below. 

'! For a detailed exposition of titles and their application, see Vinogradov 1980, 81-7; Shelov- 
Kovedyaev 1985a, 153-70. 

|° These dates follow Osborne’s chronology (1981/83, III/IV 42). 
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are referred to by name only. We have here, perhaps, the reason why Parisades 
has no epithet in our papyrus fragment (even if his predecessor, Spartocus, was 
addressed as basileus in the Athenian honorary decree of 285/4 [JG II? 653]). The 
head of state is regularly associated in decision making with his two eldest sons, 
who usually inherit the names of their great grandfathers (or great-uncles).!° 
The speeches of 4th century Athenian orators, particularly those of Demosthenes 
relating to Bosporan affairs, as well as contemporary and 3rd century Athenian 
inscriptions, reflect a well developed diplomatic apparatus, even though there are 
no diplomatic documents in Bosporus itself to confirm this.'4 What we know 
about Bosporan administration must all be gleaned from indirect sources. 

There are no surviving narrative histories of the period which provide any de- 
tail of personnel in these northerly regions. Such fragments as we have from near 
contemporary or later historians and geographers do not help. In fact, a caution- 
ary note is required. In one of the most extensive surveys of ancient literature 
on the Black Sea region, Rostovtzeff (1931, 17-128) revealed that, leaving aside 
strictly nautical information, there is very little original or authentic material to 
be found in writers of the Republican and early Imperial eras. Such local his- 
torians as there were who documented the affairs of the Pontic cities and the 
Bosporan Kingdom were not used very much by their metropolitan peers. Lo- 
cal affairs were subsumed under the compelling tendency to universalise history 
(Rostovtzeff 1915; 1931, 25-39, 105-28). The published corpus of documents 
from Panticapaeum in C/RB is divided into the following categories: proxeny 
decrees (nos. |-5 [6 items]), dedications (nos. 6-36 [31]), dedications honouring 
rulers (nos. 37-60 [24]), building inscriptions, manumissions (nos. 61-8, 69-74 
[14], all no earlier than the Ist century AD), thiasoi (nos. 75-108 [34]), lists of 
names, of uncertain function (nos. 109-112 [4]), verse inscriptions (nos. 113-151 
[39]), funerary (nos. 152-815 [664]) and varia, unidentified (816-867 [52]). Even 
at Olbia, where a small number of inscriptions refer to public decisions, whether 
of the boule and demos, the Olbiopolitai or the mysterious archontes and the 


13 Heinen 1996, esp. 361-4, citing in support Vinogradov 1980 and Shelov-Kovedyaev 1985a, esp. 
156-7, for his picture of dynastic protocol. 

4 Dem. 20. 29-40; Tod 115; Harding 1985, nos. 27 and 82 with further bibliography; see also 
Schwenk 1985, 426-32 (no. 85), an honorary decree of 323/2 referring (1.9) to Bosporus (the names 
of Satyrus and Leucon were restored by Brashinskii); Garnsey 1988, 97; Heinen 1996; Rhodes and 
Lewis 1997, 203-9; on the Bosporan component of the Athenian grain trade, see esp. Whitby 1998, 
esp. 123-5 (contra: Tsetskhladze 1998a, 54-9, with further bibliography in Russian); Brashinskit 
1963, 118-52; Solomonik 1964, 22-8 (no. 5: Chersonesus); Shelov-Kovedyaev 1985a, 140-1. 
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Seven (JOSPE II 8-21; Knipovich and Levi 1968; Rhodes and Lewis 1997, 203- 
9, esp. 208 on Olbian procedure), 51 of the 183 carved stelae belonging to the 
pre-Roman period published in the corpus of 1968 are honorary decrees. The bulk 
of the remaining stones, as elsewhere, are funerary. These two cities provide the 
widest and most representative range of epigraphic documents from the region. 
Documents of a public or political nature are not numerous but their number has 
increased very slightly with the advance of systematic site excavation, both in 
the Crimea and the Taman Peninsula.!° Texts on stone are found in a surprisingly 
large number of sites, some of which are not identified with any known ancient 
name (some might be rural sanctuaries); all are inscribed in Greek. 

Rostovtzeff subdivided public documents into the following groups: (1) dedi- 
cations by priests or priestesses to specific deities; (2) decrees honouring priests 
or priestesses, Bosporan rulers or archontes (in the case of Olbia): both the former 
categories date overwhelmingly to the pre-Roman period; (3) decrees honouring 
Roman emperors and contemporary Bosporan rulers; (4) decrees honouring of- 
ficials (predominantly Roman period); (5) state decrees issued by allies of the 
Bosporan Kingdom, honouring the Spartocids; (6) proxeny decrees to foreign- 
ers; (7) decrees of private organisations, lists of citizens and so forth. Conspicu- 
ous by their absence are documents dealing with regular political agendas — the 
enactment of laws, peace treaties, regulations for festivals, civic amenities and 
the like. It is fair to say that such texts may yet appear, since so few ancient town 
centres have yet been investigated at all systematically. But the decision to com- 
mit a decree to stone was based on rather different criteria from those with which 
we are familiar in the Aegean. A significant minority of stones has specialised 
cult connections: I refer here to the thiasoi, exclusively male it seems, whose 
lists of members and officials become ever more prominent in the records from 
the late Hellenistic period onwards (Ustinova 1999, 183-201). The majority of 
inscribed texts are honorific decrees of one sort or another. Rhodes and Lewis 
compare the use made by the Spartocids of Greek civic formulae, particularly in 
the form of honorary decrees, with the practices of other rulers, such as Mau- 
solus and Artemisia in Caria or Berenice and her sons in Seuthopolis (Rhodes 


1S IOSPE }-Il; CIRB: Rostovtzeff 1931, ch. 6 (Die epigraphischen Texte), 129 ff.; new finds are 
regularly reported in Bulletin Epigraphique (a separate section of REG) and SEG with supporting 
bibliographies. Additional reports also appear in other publications, see e.g. Vinogradov 1994. The 
decrees dated to the reigns of Parisades I and Leucon I (published by Shelov-Kovedyaev 1985b, 
1988), the honorary decree in favour of Anthesterios (published by Vinogradov 1984) and the 
inscribed statue published by Blavatskaya (1993) confirm the general trends. 
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and Lewis 1997, 208 n. 8).!© Some are quite lengthy and contain a great deal of 
circumstantial detail concerning the activities of one individual who performed 
conspicuous services to a given civic community. Such documents have become 
the mainstay of Hellenistic studies of the region, and have been regularly cited 
in articles and monographs, whether dealing with civic institutions, economic 
affairs or relations between cities and non-Greek communities (see esp. Préaux 
1978 I, 40-2 [bibliography]; I, 520-4). 

Probably the best known is the decree of the Olbians in favour of Protogenes, 
son of Heroson, usually dated to the final decades, if not the end of the 3rd 
century (IOSPE” no. 32; SIG? 495; Minns 1913, 460-3; Maier, 1952, no. 82 
[side B only]; Austin 1981, no. 97; SEG XXXV, 1801; Gauthier 1985, 70-1). But 
there are others, some of whom were citizens of the city granting honours, some 
from other cities and therefore technically foreigners. At Olbia, Callinicus son of 
Euxenus was simply recognised for his euergesia towards the city VOSPE 12; 
Vinogradov and Karyshkovsky 1982-83); Niceratus son of Papias, on the other 
hand, who had already had a statue erected in his honour, was posthumously 
crowned and given a public burial for extended services at a time when the city 
was apparently under constant threat from without, in all probability early in the 
Ist century BC (/OSPE 17). An early Imperial decree of the citizens of Olbia 
recognised one Carzoazus, son of Attalus, an active and loyal citizen, who did a 
stint as ambassador to neighbouring ‘kings’ and was particularly commended for 
his cooperative attitude to foreigners (IOSPE 21). At Chersonesus in the Tauric 
Peninsula, Syriscus son of Heracleides, perhaps from Tanais, was commended for 
some public services, the details of which have not survived (IOSPE 184), whilst 
one of the longest texts from the same city lists successive honours granted to 
Diophantus, son of Asclepiodorus of Sinope, a general of Mithridates VI Eupator 
(IOSPE 185; IOSPE? 352; SIG? 709; SEG XXXVII 653; XXXIX 692; XLII 695: 
Bofto 1989). This selection is enough to show that we are dealing with a type of 
document which was issued at different times and in different circumstances over 
many centuries. Honorary decrees from other cities along the Black Sea coast 
share some of the characteristics of those already mentioned. Critical attention 


'6 This is also likely to have been the form in which the Pistiros inscription was framed, although 
the preamble is missing; the critical evidence is the citation of an earlier decree by Kotys (I) of Thrace, 
which may thus have become customary law. The stone was found at the Roman road station, Bona 
Mansio, 2 km from Vetren, central Bulgaria (Velkov and Domaradzka 1994); the reasons why the 
stone should be connected with the Sth-2nd century river port at Adjiyska Vodenitsa near Vetren are 
amplified in Archibald 1999, 436-40, Chankowski and Domaradzka 1999. 
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has focused on the longest and most detailed documents, notably the dossier 
of decrees issued by the city of Histria in honour of a number of exemplary 
citizens (Pippidi 1975, 31 ff.; 1983, nos. 1-3, 8, 12, 15, 18-21, 54). Some of 
those honoured are explicitly mentioned as ambassadors to other Greek states 
as well as to native rulers in the interior. But at Histria these were all Greek 
citizens. There is some epigraphic evidence that non-Greeks held high offices in 
the Bosporan Kingdom. For example, Hymnus, son of Scythas of Chersonesus, 
was proxenos at Delphi.'’ Detailed study of honorary decrees (notably Gauthier 
1985) has provided tools with which to understand the language and implications 
of such texts. They are at all times rare, and hence unrepresentative of civic 
officials as a class or social stratum. A common language conceals the fact that 
each document charts a unique set of circumstances. By the same token, such 
circumstances cannot easily be extrapolated to reveal wider social and political 
trends. The largest collections of proxeny decrees, from Delphi and Delos 
respectively, are special cases, not least because they were issued by sanctuary, 
not civic authorities. So we must review the connection between discrete life 
stories or visits and general trends with some care. Rostovtzeff believed that, 
since Delos was a clearing house for Aegean trade, it is easy to understand 
why the Bosporan king, Parisades II, the great dealer in grain, who was in close 
diplomatic and probably commercial relations with Philadelphus in 254 or 253, 
appears at Delos as the donor in 250 of a phiale, alongside Antigonus Gonatas 
and Stratonice. About the same time we note among the proxenoi of Delos one 
Chersonesite and two Panticapaeans.!® Reger, observing the local context on 
Delos, has argued that the honours granted were not motivated by commercial but 
by other, non-commercial considerations; that ‘the Delians rarely had occasion 
to honour anyone with proxenia purely on the basis of his economic activities’. 
Delians did not benefit from their (the merchants’) presence. But the Delians as 
a corporate body honoured men for their benefactions, typically connected either 
with politico-military activities or generosity to the temple (Reger 1994, 68 n. 80 
for 1G XI.4 609; 69 for quotation). 

There 1s indeed no particular reason why all overseas connections of the 
Bosporan Kingdom should necessarily be interpreted as part of a concerted 


'7 Michel 655 II, 18-20; FdD III, 207; SIG? 585 n. 9 cf. 390; RE XVIII, col. 2426; Marek 1984, 35 
no. 56; 223 (group of 17 representatives from the Macedonian/Thracian/Pontic region) — ‘vermutlich 
eine Theoria. Einer von ihnen, Glaukon v. Kythnos, ist wohl der Architheoros des Nesiotenbundes 
zu den Ptolemaieia 280 v.Chr.’ 

'S Rostovtzeff 1941 I, 232; IG X1.4 609; cf. 1143; Rostovtzeff also adds JOSPE II, 11 (recte vol. I: 
regulations for import and export at Olbia); Marek 1984, 72-3, no. 64; 247 ff. with discussion. 
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strategy. Reger has rightly questioned both the proposition that Delos was a 
major ‘clearing house’ for grain in the 3rd century (certainly up to ca. 230), and 
the assumption of sophisticated price fixing mechanisms (1994, 63 ff., esp. 75- 
82, 115-26). He has also explored the fact that many political relationships, and 
thus also more complex transactions involving resources, were multidimensional 
rather than bilateral (Reger 1994, 55-72, 75-8; cf. Davies 1998, 229 and n. 6, 
and 240 ff.). One of the most useful instances, for our purposes, of such a 
multilateral relationship is revealed in the Athenian honorary inscription for 
Parisades II’s father, Spartocus III, already mentioned above (SIG 370 [=1G Gg 
653]; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, KNr. 34, pp. 74-7). When the Athenians 
succeeded in ridding themselves of the Macedonian garrison in the city itself in 
287, one of their first actions was to send an embassy to Spartocus, who promptly 
sent the citizens 15000 bushels of wheat. But the Athenians’ most powerful ally 
was Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, who was actively extending his control 
of the Aegean islands in the same years, and one of whose principal military 
officers in these operations was an Athenian, Callias of Sphettus (Bagnall 1976, 
137 f.; Shear 1978, 99, for the date of this inscription [285/4]; cf. Habicht 1979; 
1992; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, KNr. 16, pp. 40-5; Heinen 1996, 357 
ff.). The traditional associations of the Athenians with the Spartocids and the 
Ptolemies made the latter potential partners in co-operation — they had common 
interests. It is such a focus of common interest which provided fruitful ground 
for the extension of mutual relations. No evidence has yet been found in the 
Bosporan Kingdom of the kinds of donations or investments which gave the 
Ptolemies, and other successor kings, huge public prominence (Bringmann and 
von Steuben 1995, Index 5. Verzeichnis der Stifter, p. 551. 4. Die Ptolemaier). 
The most spectacular artistic and architectural donations or subscriptions were 
lavished on religious buildings and sanctuaries. Such acts had both symbolic and 
material value: as expressions of piety and wealth (reinventing the exceptional 
dedications of a Croesus: Hdt. |. 48-51). New festivals inaugurated in honour 
of such benefactors helped to keep both elements in mind. A black basalt royal 
portrait head in the Hermitage Museum, found in Lenin Street, Kerch, 1s the 
closest example we have of a material reflection of Bosporan-Ptolemaic political 
connections (Treister 1985, 132-3, Inv. No. 3099).!? There is also an interesting 
fragment of a wall painting, found in Nymphaeum, depicting a fleet of ships, 
evidently Ptolemaic, since one is inscribed ISIS (Grach 1984; AR 1992-93, 100- 


!° The author suggests that the head may have depicted Arsinoe II. The hair fashions and general 
style would indicate a mid-3rd century date for its production. 
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Ol [Hind], with further references. See also ASSC 5 [1999]). Treister has studied 
a group of bronze finger rings from Panticapaeum and other major Bosporan civic 
centres with portrait heads and other motifs inscribed on oval bezels. They have 
close iconographic connections with Ptolemaic models, both on jewellery and on 
stamped clay impressions from Ptolemaic sites in Egypt and Mediterranean sites 
which had close political connections with the Ptolemies (Treister 1985, 126-32, 
with detailed bibliography). Such rings, he argues, could have been diplomatic 
gifts. The owners, whose tombs have in some cases been recorded in detail, are 
plausible candidates for our ambassadors in the Arsinoite nome. Their ethnic 
identity would not be easy to identify. 

Diplomatic relations are often cemented by the exchange of gifts. Occasional 
objects of Egyptian origin do of course turn up in excavations, but such exotic 
products may easily have travelled with ships carrying goods from many sources 
and cannot be used in isolation as evidence of direct contacts with Egypt. None 
could be described as high status gifts. The widespread use of moulds in the 
production of metallic, glass and clay objects in this period complicates any 
attempt to link motifs or styles with particular centres of origin.*? The most 
widespread items of Egyptian origin were made of glass or faience. These 
were by no means confined to urban areas but are also found in Scythian 
burials along the major waterways of the grass steppe.*! Alexandrian painted 
vases, including the ‘watercolour’ class and ‘Hadra’ painted funerary urns, have 
only been recovered at Olbia. Olbia seems at present to have enjoyed a rather 
different sort of connection with Alexandria than did the Bosporan centres 
around Panticapaeum. This seems confirmed by the distribution of monuments 
connected with the Graeco-Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, which were 
evidently popular at Olbia, Tyras and Histria. The institution of the cult of Serapis 
at Histria 1s connected with an oracle from Chalcedon (Shurgaya 1979, citing 
Pippidi 1964, 108 ff.). But the mural at Nymphaeum suggests that the contrast 
may have been exaggerated. But as we saw in the case of epigraphic texts, where 


°° Shurgaya 1965; 1979, 453-8 (Egyptian products in Bosporan centres); see Pfrommer 1987 
passim, esp. 15-7, 64-72, 82, 90, 93, 101, 116-7, 130-6; cf 1983, 264, 253-7, 284; Fraser, 1972 
I, 172. 

-! Bouzek 1990, 129 with further references; for recent finds from Rostov on Don and Azov, 
especially Mound 27 (Vysochino V), dated ‘4th to 3rd century,’ containing a wealth of gold jewellery, 
various faience items, including ‘an Egyptian faience bowl with turquoise glaze, fragments of an 
alabaster vessel, several beads of glass, faience...’ see Treasures of the Warrior Tombs 1996, 22. 
I am grateful to Dr Colleen Batey, Curator of the exhibition, for discussing these finds with me at the 
Kelvingrove Museums in 1998. 
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the presence of North Pontic individuals in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean 
signals a variety of activities, socio-political rather than ‘economic’ in nature, so 
material objects of Egyptian origin point to various trajectories of behaviour, 
inspired by different social and cultural norms, some connected with court 
practices (the finger rings), perhaps including symbolic gifts (the basalt portrait 
head?), some reflecting developing craft technologies (glass and faience), others 
new forms of cult behaviour, unconnected with native practices, whether Greek 
or indigenous (Serapis and Isis). 

One of the curious surprises in Rostovtzeff’s assessment of the Bosporan 
Kingdom in the 3rd century 1s an unconscious dualism. On the one hand, he 
acknowledged a chain of economic links between Alexandria, Rhodes and the 
northern Euxine (Rostovizeff 1941 I, 232, 586-601, esp. 586-7),-° on the other 
he saw the kingdom as ‘isolated from the rest of the Greek world, with the Spar- 
tocids anxious to become members of ‘the Greek economic system’ (Rostovtzeff 
1941 I, 597, 595). The Spartocids undoubtedly belonged to the network of in- 
ternational powers in the eastern Mediterranean. The presence of proxenoi from 
Bosporan cities and Olbia at Delphi and Delos reaffirms the involvement of these 
communities and their leaders in the cultural and socio-political relations which 
cemented such networks. By the same token, Chersonesitans, Olbians and Pan- 
ticapaeans can be found at Athens, Rhodes, Delos, Alexandria and elsewhere, 
making new friends, exploring, offering dedications, doing a bit of business, even 
teaching flute players (including a winner at the Delphian Soteria of 268: SIG? 
424,51) and sightseeing: sometimes, as in the case of our visitors of 254, doing 
this in a more official capacity. 
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SCYTHIANS IN THE CERAMEICUS: LUCIAN’S TOXARIS 


DAVID BRAUND 


Scythians were accorded a special place in the Greek literary fictions of 
the so-called Second Sophistic (Braund 1999). So much is hardly remarkable, 
given their prominence in Classical and Hellenistic Greek outlooks, not least 
in canonical texts such as Herodotus’ Histories. In particular, Anacharsis, who 
was evidently well established in Greek thought even before the completion of 
Herodotus’ work,! continued to be a central figure in the Greek fictions of the 
Roman Empire. Lucian not only wrote about Anacharsis, but seems also to have 
created another early Scythian under the name Toxaris. At least, Toxaris 1s not 
attested before Lucian, who connects him with Anacharsis in his Scythian or 
Proxenos.* Of course, the name, with its evocations of bows-and-arrows, was 
appropriate enough. 

Lucian has Toxaris reach Athens before Anacharsis, for The Scythian or 
Proxenos shows Toxaris already well established there when Anacharsis first 
arrives from Scythia. At this stage the wise Anacharsis cuts a sorry figure, lonely 
and bewildered. By contrast, Toxaris is already on good terms with Solon, to 
whom he introduces his fellow Scythian. Indeed, Lucian begins the dialogue by 
exploiting the more familiar tradition of Anacharsis and giving it a twist: 


Anacharsis was not the first from Scythia to come to Athens through a desire for Greek 
paideia, but there was also Toxaris before him... (Scyth. 1). 


Lucian has a penchant for learned playfulness, such as we seem also to 
find here. For his following sentences present a string of designedly-dubious 
ethnographic details. Not only is Toxaris introduced, apparently for the first time, 
as Anacharsis’ predecessor in Athens, but he is also given a lowly status, which is 
explained in terms which bear no relation to extant Scythian ethnographies. First, 
Lucian avers that Toxaris is not royal nor one of the ‘cap-wearers’ (pilophoroi). 
He explains the latter term, which 1s otherwise unknown for Scythia, as a status 


' So much seems to follow from Herodotus’ mention of him in the course of generalised remarks 
and without a note of explanation (4. 46). See further Kindstrand 1981, esp. 76-7. 

* I am not here concerned with the occurrence of a Scythian Toxaris in Lucian’s Joxaris or On 
Friendship; his identification with the other Toxaris is a matter of considerable doubt. 
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of middling sort, between royalty and the masses. However, the wearing of a cap 
was more usually presented as a sign of Scythianness, not as a particular Scythian 
status. Accordingly, elsewhere in Lucian’s works, Anacharsis wears a pilos which 
marks him out as a foreigner in Athens (Anacharsis 16); his status seems to have 
been imagined by Lucian, as by other writers from Herodotus onwards, as of the 
very highest, above that of the notional pilophoros.* 

No more plausible is Lucian’s designation of Toxaris’ actual status, where 
the humour is more evident: he was one of the masses, we are told, who are 
termed ‘eight feet’, because they own (only) two oxen and a wagon (Scyth. 1). 
The notion, which seems to be Lucian’s invention, offers a new twist to recurrent 
ethnographic fantasies about the physical appurtenances of peoples at the margin, 
such as the large-footed Skiapods. These Scythians are eight-footed in a very 
special sense. Lucian thence proceeds to sketch Toxaris’ rise from being a 
humble Scythian at home to becoming a cult-hero in Greece. That progression 
in turn allows Lucian to suggest a comparison with Samolxis, which he soon 
makes explicit (Scyth. 1). Herodotus had reported (with reservations) a version 
of Samolxis’ tale, which he claims to have gained from the Greeks of the Black 
Sea and Hellespont and which is replete with the contempt for Thracians that 
one might perhaps anticipate from such a source. On this version, Samolxis 
had had a lowly status in Greece (indeed, he was a slave of Pythagoras on 
Samos), but fashioned for himself by a Pythagorean ruse cult-status among the 
Thracian Getae (4. 95-4. 96). We may suspect that Lucian’s account of Toxaris’ 
background is designed specifically to facilitate the comparison with Samolxis, 
who 1s duly shifted from among the Thracians to the Scythians in this account 
(as also at Scyth. 4). Further, the forced comparison with the arguably-deceitful 
Samolxis in turn (together with the dubious ethnography) directs the aware reader 
to take this whole story about Toxaris with at least a pinch of salt. 

To gauge the impact and something of the purpose of Lucian’s playful creation 
of Toxaris, it 1s vital to consider the immediate audience for which The Scythian 
or Proxenos 1s designed. Lucian faces the issue bluntly in the course of the work, 
which proves not to be about Scythians at all, but about Lucian himself and his 
arrival in Macedonia (Scyth. 9). For Lucian shows himself to be Anacharsis, a 
Syrian in place of a Scythian. Once the equation is made the purpose of some 
of the earlier details of Anacharsis’ story becomes apparent. As Anacharsis 
was overwhelmed by the splendours of the city of Athens, so Lucian professes 
himself stunned by the size, beauty and splendours of the (unnamed) city in 


3 Cf Scyth. 3. 9. In the latter passage he is royal: cf, Hdt. 4. 76. 
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Macedonia. The standard praise of the city 1s thereby introduced smoothly and 
incorporated within a broadly flattering comparison between the contemporary 
city of Macedonia and the classical Athens of Solon, so that the marginal 
city finds its pretensions satisfied not only by stock praise but also by a slick 
assimilation to the historical and cultural heart of Hellenism. 

And the creation of Toxaris proves to have a point. For the new Anacharsis 
(Lucian) has more than one local champion and need not rely on a single 
barbarian. The barbarian background of Toxaris, which was a potential obstacle 
to the comparison, is mitigated by Toxaris’ qualities, including his adoption of 
Athenian manners, having become one of the autochthons of Attica, honoured by 
the best Athenians (Scyth. 3-4). His medical knowledge and heroisation as The 
Foreign Physician serve to underline the firm place of this converted barbarian 
at Athens. After all, Toxaris is not only an intermediary for the newly-arrived 
Anacharsis, but also in his own right an example of the heights to which a 
foreigner can rise. In that sense, Lucian 1s not only Anacharsis, but someone 
who may replicate the achievements of Toxaris. On that view, Toxaris is both an 
intermediary for Anacharsis/Lucian and a prototype for Lucian, as he was also a 
prototype for Anacharsis. 

At the same time, the plurality is also a unity, for his many local champions 
tell Lucian the same story. Whereas Toxaris pointed to Solon, those whom Lucian 
meets in Macedonia all indicate a father and son, whose prominence and esteem 
make them all but lawgivers in their community, like their Athenian counterpart: 
indeed the father 1s explicitly equated, flatteringly enough, with Solon amongst 
others. Lucian closes the piece with his resolution to make every effort to win 
these men as his patrons. And of course the reader now realises that the whole 
work has been designed precisely to win their patronage, not least as a display of 
the eloquence that Lucian can offer to a patron. 

At the outset, Lucian’s Toxaris had met Anacharsis in the Cerameicus, 
evidently as the latter made his way to the city along the road from the 
Piraeus. While Toxaris himself was thoroughly integrated at Athens in speech 
and appearance, he immediately recognised Anacharsis, who was well known 
among Scythians by virtue of his social prominence and stood out as a Scythian 
in Athens, where his appearance made him a laughing-stock (Scyth. 3). Later, 
says Lucian, in 429 during the plague at Athens, the dead Toxaris appeared in a 
dream to Deimaenete, wife of Architeles, a member of the Areopagus, offering a 
cure. Her name in Greek suggests a lady prone to terrors — no doubt an example 
of Lucian’s wit. Toxaris’ spectre advised her to tell the Athenians to sprinkle 
large quantities of wine in the alleys of Athens; she did so and they obliged, 
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on account of which the plague stopped. Lucian speculates on the cause of the 
cure, with a solemnity that can only be designed to amuse (Scyth. 2). He further 
claims that Toxaris continued to receive cult in the Cerameicus from 429 down 
to his own day. For Deimaenete had reported that Toxaris had appeared to her 
from a location in the Cerameicus. Upon investigation the Athenians had found 
the burial of Toxaris, recognised by its inscription and especially because the 
image of a Scythian had been found there. Indeed, Lucian claims that it may still 
be seen at the spot, not far from the Dipylon Gate, on the left of those heading 
towards the Academy. The mound was not large and its stele lay on the ground. 
Yet, adds Lucian, it is always garlanded, and they say that those with fever gain 
a cure from their affliction. Lucian concludes his description with further wit: 
he observes that it is entirely plausible that individuals might obtain such a cure 
from one who had cured the whole city (Scyth. 2). 

This account presents substantial difficulties of interpretation. It must be 
allowed that the extent of Lucian’s innovation and invention is hard to gauge in 
the absence of so many of the texts available to him. Moreover, despite the lack 
of supporting evidence and despite the incorrigible playfulness of the author, we 
must hesitate simply to reject Lucian’s assertion that the monument of Toxaris 
was located in the Cerameicus at Athens and, moreover, received cult there. Yet 
there is a loud silence in other sources about the cult of Toxaris the Foreign 
Physician, over-blown as a son of Asclepius (Scyth. 1; Kearns 1989, 18-9, 189 
is duly sceptical). Lucian’s own account (its wit apart) encourages scepticism, 
for there is a fundamental incongruity in his claims that, on the one hand, the 
monument is always garlanded, is said to cure fevers and down to Lucian’s own 
day even receives the sacrifice of a white horse, no less, while, on the other hand, 
it lies in an otherwise neglected state, for its stele (partially worn away by the 
years, we are told) lies on the ground, where it has apparently fallen over. As we 
shall see, Lucian delivered this piece in Macedonia, where he might expect to get 
away with much more in this regard than, say, at Athens itself. 

The story of Deimaenete offers the reader both minor warnings and humour. 
Lucian plays with the long-standing connection between the Areopagus and 
Scythians (see p. 38 below) again in his Anacharsis, where the Scythian is asked 
to imagine himself an Areopagite (Anach. 19). Further, the use of a great deal 
of wine seems to recall an even more familiar theme, namely Scythian passion 
for wine (see p. 38 below). Moreover, Lucian drops a still heavier hint: the 
Athenians, he pointedly observes, acted on the dream of Deimaenete, and not 
once but many times, despite the peculiarly Scythian oddness of her advice. 
Their response to her dream is designedly implausible, not least in that the 
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sophisticated reader expects such dreams either to be neglected or to entail some 
central misunderstanding or shift of meaning. Here, by contrast, the dream is not 
neglected and proves to be literal and sound advice. Finally, the reader may well 
also be alerted by the absence of Toxaris from the rest of the Athenian literary 
tradition, not least from Thucydides’ account of the plague. 

At the same time, Lucian proffers a precision that is also imprecision. Toxaris 
had been found buried in the Cerameicus, he states, where his presence was 
recognisable by the inscription on his tomb, even though the inscription could 
not all be read. The weakness of the fragmentary inscription for the purposes 
of identification is then indicated by Lucian’s further claim that the tomb is 
especially (waAtota) recognisable because the stele shows a Scythian with a 
drawn bow in his left hand and a book in his right, ‘as it seemed’ (wc €60«et). 
Even now, he adds, you can see over half the figure, all 1ts bow and the book. The 
detail of the book 1s extraordinary, albeit appropriate enough to Toxaris’ love 
of learning and knowledge in Lucian’s account. Yet Lucian’s reservations (‘as it 
seemed’) should inspire caution. A Scythian might well be depicted with a drawn 
bow, but a book was indeed remarkable. 

Archaeologists in the last century discovered a pair of statues of kneeling 
archers, dressed after the manner of Scythians, sculpted with their bows at the 
ready and drawing arrows from their quivers.* The better-preserved of these 
(illustrated here: Figs. 1-4) has his bow in his left hand. His right hand reaching 
into the typical Scythian bow-case. And herein seems to lie the best explanation 
of Lucian’s reference to a book ‘as it seemed’. It was not a book but a quiver, 
whether Lucian envisaged a scroll-like quiver after the Greek fashion or the 
codex-like bow-case better suited to a Scythian and evidenced in the statues. In 
Lucian’s day both forms of ‘book’ were in use. 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that Lucian’s location of Toxaris’ 
monument broadly suits the find-spot of the pair of statues, ‘not far from the 
Dipylon Gate, on the left of those heading towards the Academy’ (Scyth. 2). 
However, it could suit still better, for the statues were found well to the left, 
in fact on the left of the so-called Street of Tombs, which led off towards the 
Piraeus, while a road on its right more properly led towards the Academy. Of 
course, the statues are not a stele, while Lucian’s text seems to envisage an image 
of Toxaris cut into a stele, not associated with a stele (Scyth. 2). Perhaps the safest 
hypothesis, if any is allowed, is that in imagining the stele Lucian was inspired 


+ Babler 1998, 174-80. A. Scholl, JDAT 115, 2000, 79-112, appeared too late to take into account 
in the present discussion. 
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Fig. 2. Cerameicus Scythian: side view. 
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Cerameicus Scythian: detail. 


Cerameicus Scythian: detail. 
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by some memory of having seen the statues. Of course in principle the stele 
itself could have been a reality, but Lucian’s inference of a book and his precise- 
yet-imprecise location for it seem to favour a more sceptical interpretation. For 
Lucian’s description of its small mound and fallen stele seems designed to explain 
away its absence amid the many monuments broadly located to the left of the road 
to the Academy. 

As for the statues themselves, the excavation reports of the 19th century 
repay some attention. A lost detail may be regained: the bow-case of the 
better-preserved statue was painted red; the paint was washed off by rain after 
excavation (Rhousopolos 1870, 2069). And more broadly, the sheer jumble of 
the finds in this part of the Cerameicus is very striking in these early reports. 
From the first, it was most unclear how the various statues of the area should be 
attributed to the close-set tombs there. While it seems reasonable to imagine that 
the pair of kneeling archers may well have had some apotropaic function on their 
tomb, we cannot identify that tomb. Further, since that identification seems to be 
beyond our knowledge, we are in no position to speculate about their significance 
for the deceased. 

Be that as it may, the relationship between the statues and Lucian’s story of 
Toxaris, if any, seems best understood as a distant one. Upon due reflection, we 
can only conclude that Lucian’s story is a rhetorical tour-de-force, created as a 
delicately humorous plea for patronage in Macedonia. We cannot know whether 
Lucian had gained inspiration for his creation from some memory of Scythians in 
the Cerameicus. Conceivably, such a stele as he describes was indeed to be seen 
there, whether or not a relic of the same burial complex. However, for the modern 
reader of Lucian’s account, the particular value of the statues is that they serve to 
explain the basis of Lucian’s splendid conceit of a wise Scythian depicted with 
a bow in one hand and a book in the other. For a Scythian with a bow in one 
hand would be expected to have in his other hand either an arrow or some form 
of quiver. It is with that assumption that Lucian has had his gentle fun. 
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HERODOTUS’ SPARTAN SCYTHIANS 


DAVID BRAUND 


In recent years scholars have tended to portray the Scythians of Greek 
literature as a constructed ‘other, forming a binary polarity (as structuralists 
would have it) with the self-image of the Greeks who thought and wrote 
about them. Herodotus’ presentation of Scythians has been at the centre of this 
endeavour. And such work has proved a major contribution to our understanding 
of Herodotus’ Histories and other texts about Scythians. However, as will be 
argued in what follows, the search for polarity has drawn attention away from 
similarity and tended against an appreciation of nuance. 

The central contention of this paper 1s that Herodotus’ Scythians are signif- 
icantly similar to his Spartans. The point is not so much that his Spartans are 
barbarous too (though that must be a consideration, as we shall see), but that 
Herodotus presents his Scythians (and Spartans) as (key faults notwithstanding) 
having got a great deal right in their lifestyle, conduct and values. It must be 
stressed from the outset that I am not concerned to compare Spartan and Scythian 
images across all texts; indeed, the synchronicity of some discussions seems to 
me to be their substantial weakness. Rather, I focus sharply upon what is in the 
text of the Histories, so that, for example, I have nothing here to say about the 
shared Spartan and Scythian fondness for long hair as a male fashion, since there 
is not enough about that detail in the Histories (though note Hdt. 1. 82). The 
virtue of this approach, I would contend, is that we thereby avoid the thorny 
problem of the history of the development of the respective images. By limiting 
the discussion in this way, we may be confident that we are not importing, for 
example, 4th-century notions (themselves perhaps inspired by Herodotus) into 
the Histories. 

One of the most perceptive of the growing band of modern readers of 
Herodotus’ Histories has observed that for Herodotus the Scythians are ‘the 
most barbarous of barbarians’ (Cartledge 1993, 54). Another has explored at 
some length the culture-clash presented in the Histories between the nomadism 
of Herodotus’ Scythians and the settled agricultural lifestyle that predominated 
among the cities of Greece: 


The point is, how did such people as the Greeks, who were forever declaring that city- 
life was the only life worth living, imagine this figure of the Scythian, the essence 
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of whose life was to keep constantly on the move? To put the question another way, 
how must the Athenians, who so insistently claimed to be of autochthonous birth, have 
represented this alien figure whose whole being consisted in having no attachment to 
any place? It is not hard to foresee that the discourse of autochthony was bound to reflect 
on the representation of nomadism and that the Athenian, that imaginary autochthonous 
being, had need of an equally imaginary nomad. The Scythian conveniently fitted the 
bill (Hartog 1988, 11). 


This paper offers a rather different reading of Herodotus’ disquisition on Scythi- 
ans and Scythia in Book Four and elsewhere 1n the Histories — a work authored by 
a Halicarnassian but reflecting Athenian outlooks and evidently engaging with an 
Athenian audience. First, it will be argued that autochthony is so far from being a 
central issue here that it is of scant relevance at all. Secondly, a more sympathetic 
examination of the Scythians of the Histories will show them to be substantially 
less barbarous than has been claimed. Rather, they will be seen to possess many 
of the features represented in the idealised lifestyle imagined by many as exist- 
ing at Sparta, the so-called ‘Spartan mirage’. At the same time, still larger issues 
are at stake, in particular the significance for the Histories of predecessors of 
Herodotus and their treatments of Scythians, as well as (a closely related issue) 
the impact of Herodotus’ account on his immediate successors, notably Thucy- 
dides. These larger issues will be treated in detail in a forthcoming study, but it 
may be appropriate here to offer some preliminary observations in the course of 
a more specific discussion of particularities. 


The Autochthonous Nomad 


Autochthony simply will not do as a principal feature of Athenian notions of 
Scythian ‘otherness’. Of course, it may readily be agreed that Athenians liked 
to imagine themselves as autochthonous and to consider their autochthony as 
a matter of the highest importance. But who was to say whether the Scythians 
were autochthonous or not? Early in his fourth book Herodotus offers three 
principal versions of Scythian origins: in no less than two of these the Scythians 
are scarcely less autochthonous than the Athenians. The Scythians’ own version 
of their origins (according to Herodotus, at least) has them descend from one 
Targitaus, the son of Zeus and a daughter of the River Borysthenes, part of the 
landscape of Scythia. Before Targitaus there had been no-one living in Scythia. 
Similarly, autochthony ts also a feature of the version of Scythian origins related 
by the Greeks of the Black Sea (again, according to Herodotus). On this version, 
they are descended from Heracles and a local female being (half-woman, half- 
snake) to populate the empty land of Scythia. In both versions, the Scythians’ 
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ancestors are a superhuman male from outside the region and a local female, 
who is part of the nature of the place, whether the daughter of a major river or a 
half-snake, dwelling in a cave and thus deep inside the land itself (Hdt. 4.9). 

The third version, which Herodotus does not attribute to any particular group, 
amounts to a denial of Scythian autochthony. On this version, the Scythians came 
from outside the region, having their origins in Asia and, under pressure from the 
Massagetae, heading north-west across the Araxes into what became known as 
Scythia. In anticipation of their arrival, the earlier inhabitants, the Cimmerians, 
either fled or committed mass suicide. It is true that Herodotus prefers this 
third version (cf. Hdt. |. 15). Indeed, he cites also the version of Aristeas of 
Proconnesus to support his preference, though its support is not unequivocal. 
Aristeas’ version does agree that the Scythians came from outside Scythia and 
replaced the Cimmerians under pressure from another people. However, Aristeas 
has them come in a different direction and under the pressure of a different 
people, viz. from the north, driven by the Issedonians. So much suited Aristeas’ 
subject, for it made his Arimaspians the prime movers in this domino-effect 
(Hdt. 4. 13). 

Evidently, Scythian origins were a matter for debate, with the Scythians 
and the Greeks of the region agreed on Scythian autochthony. Herodotus’ 
preference for the third (unattributed) version amounts to his rejection of these 
local traditions. That preference might offer a basis for the modern claim that 
he (and/or his audience) was concerned to contrast the Scythians’ lack of 
autochthony with the autochthony of the Athenians, if it were not for the fact that 
the issue of autochthony now disappears from his account of Scythians, never to 
re-appear. What matters much more to Herodotus, as we shall see, is the nature of 
the Scythians’ relationship with their land in a practical, socio-economic sense. 
In that discussion, disputed claims about Scythian autochthony simply do not 
matter. If scholars are right to perceive a significant tension in Athenian thought 
between the values of autochthony and synoecism (von Reden 1998, 173-4), then 
the impact of Herodotus’ Scythians upon an Athenian audience would have been 
much more to do with the latter. For, while the autochthony of the Scythians 
might be a matter of dispute, they could hardly be further away from synoecism. 
In the context of any debate between autochthony and synoecism at Athens, 
the Scythians of Herodotus tend to constitute a case of autochthony (however 
disputed) and non-synoecism, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile, we should pause to observe the dispute itself. Evidently Herodotus 
is not writing in a vacuum: he has sources to cite, whether written (as Aristeas’ 
poem; and the unattributed version?) or oral (as the Scythian tradition, and very 
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possibly the Black Sea Greek version also). After all, quite apart from long- 
standing earlier contacts, Pericles’ Pontic expedition of the 430s could even claim 
to have brought much of the Black Sea coast within the Athenian empire. The 
simple point is often forgotten: Scythia was by no means as strange a place as 
many scholars have thought. So much is indicated by the choice and acquisition 
by about 460 of Scythians to enforce order within the Athenian democracy 
(Hunter 1994). Herodotus may have been the first Greek to have composed so 
extensive an account of Scythia and Scythians (though even that cannot safely 
be assumed), but there were already accounts in circulation, written and oral, 
which should not be reduced to the single figure of Hecataeus (on Herodotus and 
Hecataeus, see West 1991). Throughout his Scythian disquisition Herodotus is 
engaged in a one-sided debate with those accounts, sometimes explicitly (e.g. 
1. 216 on Scythian wives; 4. 36 on Abaris and maps; 4. 77 on a Peloponnesian 
tradition about Anacharsis; cf; 109. | etc.). In that context it 1s very tempting 
to follow Lévy’s acute suggestion that in expressing reservations about Scythian 
customs Herodotus is distancing himself from a powerful tendency to idealisation 
to be found in earlier texts (Lévy 1981, 62 on Hdt. 4. 46). 


Scythian Civilisation 


Herodotus is concerned not so much with Scythian autochthony (or lack of it) 
as with the Scythian development of a lifestyle which 1s appropriate to the partic- 
ular conditions of Scythia. At the same time, it must be stressed that Herodotus’ 
Scythians are deeply territorial. For their nomadism is firmly located within 
boundaries, commonly understood with their neighbouring peoples. Moreover, 
their own territory is sub-divided into nomes, with nomarchs, while Herodotus 
also presents the Scythians as divided into different groupings, each with its own 
broad location. For all their nomadism, Scythian nomads were firmly attached to 
their land; as we have seen, there was no contradiction between nomadism and 
autochthony. (Compare also 4. 109 on the Budini.) 

In their case nomos and phusis are in harmony. His opening remarks on their 
lifestyle show that Herodotus could hardly have regarded the Scythians as ‘the 
most barbarous of barbarians’. On the contrary, when compared with the other 
peoples of the Black Sea region, they might better be regarded, on his view, as 
the least barbarous: 


The Euxine Pontus ... produces peoples, who are (with the exception of the Scythian 
people) the most ignorant of the peoples of all lands. For of those within the Pontus we 
cannot note any people for its wisdom, nor do we know of any learned man born there, 
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except the Scythian people and Anacharsis. For the Scythian race one thing, the greatest 
of human affairs, has been discovered, most wisely of all that we know. However, I 
do not admire their other practices. But the greatest matter has been devised by them 
in such a way that no-one who has come against them can escape from them, while if 
they do not wish to be found they cannot be taken. For they have neither constructed 
cities nor walls, but being “house-bearers’ they are all horse-archers, living not from 
agriculture but from herds, while their dwellings are on carts — how can these people be 
anything other than unfightable and impossible to reach? (Hadt. 4. 46). 


Herodotus’ exemption of the Scythians from his broad condemnation of the 
stupidity of Black Sea peoples indicates a measure of respect for them on his 
part: the figure of Anacharsis seems to have contributed to that view. It is 
worth observing that this is the first mention of Anacharsis in the Histories, 
yet Herodotus offers no gloss on him: evidently, he expected his audience to 
be familiar with the name. Herodotus further expresses his admiration for what 
he considers to be the greatest of all matters: that is, defence. Yet it is a very 
particular form of defence, one consequential upon the particular form of the 
Scythian lifestyle. 

This is the strength of simplicity, or indeed poverty. Herodotus is concerned to 
stress that point throughout the Histories, where cultural complexity and apparent 
strength may mean weakness, while cultural simplicity and apparent weakness 
are often proved to conceal strength (Braund 1998). In the previous book we see 
it in Cambyses’ failure against the Ethiopians. Later in the fourth book we see 
it again in Darius’ failure against the Scythians. That failure would have been 
a complete disaster, so that the Persian Wars might never have happened, but 
for two crucial moments. First, Darius’ wisdom in accepting the good counsel 
of Coes of Mytilene upon the construction of his bridge over the Danube: when 
Darius ordered its destruction, Coes warned against it: 


O King, you are about to march against a land where there will be no ploughed land and 
no inhabited city. .. I fear, not that we may be defeated by Scythians in battle, but rather 
that being unable to find them we may come to some harm in our wandering (Hdt. 4. 97). 


The warning echoes Herodotus’ earlier authorial comment. The threat to the 
Persians is not so much the Scythians as the Scythian lifestyle. The subsequent 
narrative reveals the truth of Herodotus’ judgment and the wisdom of Coes’ 
advice, as Darius fails to bring the Scythians to battle. The second crucial moment 
is the failure of the Greeks guarding the bridge to destroy it, as the Scythians 
called upon them to do, for fear of losing their own pre-eminence if Darius and 
his army were destroyed (4. 137-4. 138). 
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Herodotus is clear that in his view the Scythian lifestyle drew much of its 
strength from its harmony with the environment of Scythia: 


This has been devised by them while their land is suitable and the rivers are their allies. 
For the land is a plain, grassy and well-watered, and rivers flow through it, not many 
fewer than the canals in Egypt (Hdt. 4. 47). 


In this greatest of matters, the nomoi of the Scythians are appropriate to the phusis 
of Scythia. And not by chance: the Scythians seem to be credited with having 
made a conscious choice to live as they do. The flat grassland of the steppe 
is suitable for Scythian nomadic pastoralism, waggons and all. Scythians have 
developed ways of coping with the emptiness of the environment: where wood is 
not available, they use bones for fuel (and where no cauldron, they use a stomach: 
4. 61). Having enumerated the principal rivers and observed the nature of the 
grass, Herodotus closes the section by observing that, for the Scythians in their 
environment, the main things are at hand (4. 59): water and grass. It is primarily 
in this sense that the rivers of the region are the ‘allies’ of the Scythians, but the 
image also recalls the notion of the river as defender of its people. That tradition 
is not only as old as Homer’s Scamander, but it is also a recurrent concern of 
Herodotus through the Histories, which is explored, for example, in Xerxes’ 
abuse and bridging of the Hellespont and never far away in Darius’ bridging 
of the Danube (Braund 1996, Ch. 1; Pelling 1997, |). The image emphasises the 
scale of the task facing Darius, when he sets out to conquer not only Scythians 
but the environment of Scythia too. All the more so since these are no ordinary 
rivers. ‘This land has no wonders, except that it has rivers by far the greatest and 
in number most numerous’: there are no man-made marvels there, except perhaps 
for Heracles’ footprint (4. 82). 

If it is right that Herodotus completed his Histories in the opening years of the 
Peloponnesian War, as usually argued, the attractions of Scythian defence were 
all too obvious for an audience in Athens. Herein lies the great contrast between 
Scythian and Athenian. Whereas the Scythians have chosen a nomadic lifestyle, 
the Athenians have built up their city to an extent remarkable even in Greece, 
not only with outstanding public buildings but also with the famous walls. When 
Herodotus observes that the Scythians are extremely well-defended but ‘have 
neither constructed cities nor walls’ (4. 46), he is offering a paradox, akin to 
the strength of poverty which he observes elsewhere. In the early years of the 
Peloponnesian War when the Histories were completed, Athens was defended 
principally by its walls. It was for his audience to consider the respective merits 
of the Athenian and the Scythian approach, remembering all the while that 
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Attica was not suited to nomadism after the fashion of Scythia. In comparing 
the two lifestyles, Herodotus and his audience might also bring to bear the 
kind of comparison that Thucydides explores at the outset of his history of 
the Peloponnesian War, when he sets Athenian building beside not Scythia but 
Sparta. For, as Thucydides observes, Sparta was a mighty power which did not 
choose to express itself in terms of public buildings or walls (Thuc. |. 10). 


Spartan Scythians 


Of course, the Spartans were not nomads in the fashion of Herodotus’ 
Scythians, but they might be imagined to have much in common for all that. 
The avoidance of building is central to their similarity. However, while Herodotus 
explores the point for the Scythians, he does not make it at all for the Spartans. As 
for the Scythians, he offers not only the broad generalisation, but also the story 
of Scyles. The Scythian king Scyles had, we are told, imbibed Greek culture 
from his Greek Histrian mother, with the result that he acquired the habit of 
entering within the walls (it should be noted) of the Greek city of Olbia. There he 
exchanged his Scythian clothes and cultural identity for a Greek alternative, to the 
extent that he took a Greek wife and even built a very luxurious house in the city. 
He also offered sacrifice to Greek gods and conceived the desire to be initiated in 
the cult of Dionysus. He failed to accept the warning of a bolt of lightning which 
destroyed his luxurious house and went through with the initiation that would 
soon bring about his own destruction (Hdt. 4. 78-4. 80, with Mendelsohn 1992). 

There are many strands to this story, but it will suffice for now to observe 
the role of the city, the city-walls and Scyles’ own building. The walls mark 
the boundary for Scyles between the two sides of his identity, the paternal 
Scythian and the maternal Greek: as he passes through the walls he crosses 
from one to the other. In the story the city is the place of Greek culture, sharply 
distinguished (in a quite unhistorical fashion) from the Scythian culture to be 
found outside. Moreover, while Scyles pursues various features of Greek culture, 
the crucial warning is directed at his house, struck by the bolt of lightning. 
The construction of this house was the rejection (however temporary) not only 
of Scythian nomadism, but also of its concomitant ideology, namely Scythian 
austerity. For Herodotus is at pains to stress that this is a very special house, 
outstanding in its luxury, as it is very large, built at enormous cost and set about 
with statues in white marble of sphinxes and griffins. The statues may have the 
flavour of Scythian art (though both were quite acceptable in Greek art also), 
so that their inappropriate employment in Scyles’ fine dwelling would be all the 
more abusive of his Scythian identity. 
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Later, Herodotus uses the contrast between city and nomadism to set out his 
distinction (which is overtly polemical) between the Budini and the Geloni. The 
Geloni, he insists, are different in that they are by origin Greek and have a city, 
complete with public buildings and Greek religion, including once more the cult 
of Dionysus. They also practise agriculture, whereas the Budini are native to the 
place and are nomads, though their land 1s thick with trees. They are not, however, 
Scythians in this text, for Herodotus is eager to distinguish between Scythians 
proper and various other peoples of the region (4. 108-4. 109). At the same time, 
Herodotus does not explore the relationship between the native Budini and the 
settler Geloni, but he seems to imply that the Budini are more relaxed about the 
possibility of foreign cultural influences than are the Scythians. 

Indeed, the stated reason for the inclusion of Scyles’ story in the narrative, as 
also of the accompanying story of Anacharsis, is the Scythians’ rigid maintenance 
of their traditions in the face of foreign influences. Herodotus holds forth on 
Anacharsis and Scyles to illustrate that general point, which is made explicit 
both at the beginning and at the end of this section of the text (4. 76-4. 80). 
In fact Herodotus sees not only a general Scythian hostility to foreign cultural 
influences, but also a particular hostility on their part to Greek cultural influences. 
After all, he had visited the region and talked with Scythians. No doubt in 
reality the location of Greek cities on the Black Sea coast made Greek culture 
a particular threat to Scythian traditions, at least in the minds of Scythians and 
Greeks who inhabited or, like Herodotus, came to visit the region (cf 4. 17). 
However, herein we may observe another broad similarity between Herodotus’ 
Scythians and the Spartans. 

The Spartan hostility to foreigners and foreign ways 1s a central feature of the 
mirage, whatever the reality.! The rationale is clear enough: it is only by keeping 
foreign influences at bay that the idiosyncratic society of Sparta (and Scythia) can 
maintain its peculiar practices. It 1s in that context that we must understand the 
reported Spartan habit of referring to barbaroi as simply xenoi, which Herodotus 
twice incorporates into his account and twice shows the need to explain, indeed 
in the same book (Hdt. 9. 11, 55). That powerful need to explain demonstrates the 
oddity of the Spartan usage. It was remarkable indeed for Greeks to use the single 
term ‘foreigners’ to embrace both Persians and fellow-Greeks. It seems that from 
a Spartan viewpoint the key distinction was not between Greek and non-Greek, 
but between Spartan and non-Spartan, between Spartan and ‘foreigner.’ 


' Rebenich 1998 seeks to minimise actual Spartan hostility to foreigners; Sparta certainly had 
foreign entanglements, in all periods: see Malkin 1994; Hodkinson 1997, 93. 
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Indeed, there were probably some Greeks who regarded Spartans as not 
properly Greek at all, though such must have been an extreme position. For 
Herodotus seems to ponder their Greekness, as if it were a matter open to question 
(though even Athenians might find their Greekness qualified: 1. 57). It has been 
observed that he specifically compares aspects of Spartan traditions with similar 
barbarian practices. In Sparta as in Egypt, heralds, pipe-players and cooks pass 
on their specialisations from father to son (6. 60). When a Spartan king dies, debts 
to him or the state are abolished: so too upon the death of a king of Persia (6. 59). 
Moreover, when a Spartan king dies, there is a great gathering of perioikoi as well 
as Spartans and helots, from every part of Laconia, to attend his funeral, whether 
they wish to come or not. Herodotus states that that practice is followed also 
by the barbarians of Asia, indeed with most barbarians everywhere (6. 58). Yet 
in these comparisons, only two groups of barbarians are specified, Persians and 
Egyptians. It can hardly be coincidence that these are the two barbarian peoples 
who share a place in Herodotus’ account of Spartan origins. For, while Herodotus 
asserts his acceptance of Spartan Greekness as far back as the mythical hero 
Perseus, he also observes that Perseus had no mortal father, but did have a mortal 
mother, Danae, whose progenitors were Egyptians. Meanwhile, Herodotus also 
attributes to the Persians the view that Perseus himself was in fact an Assyrian, 
who became a Greek: on that view Perseus was a kind of early Persian (6. 53- 
54). Small wonder that Herodotus soon draws attention to particular Spartan 
customs shared with Egyptians and Persians, without specifying any further 
barbarian comparanda. In particular, it need not concern us that he does not 
discuss similarities between Spartan customs and those of his Scythians: that 
would have been a disruptive intrusion in this part of the Histories. Indeed, it 
seems better to regard the Scythians also as outside Herodotus’ general remarks 
about royal burials among the barbarians, where the Persians must be to the fore 
(6. 58). Certainly, his account of the burial-rites of Scythian kings seems notably 
to lack substantial similarities with Spartan practice, though such have been 
imagined. In fact, it is easy to exaggerate the extent to which Herodotus gives a 
disquisition on Spartan customs at all. His explanation of Sparta’s dual kingship 
is driven by the need to account for the clash between Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
The dual kingship further requires some genealogy and an explanation of the 
privileges of Spartan royalty, which are notably less than those of Persian kings, 
a point which becomes significant as the narrative unfolds (cf. Hdt. 6. 75; 7. 103- 
7. 104, with Romm 1998, 182-4). Beyond that, Herodotus offers only the very 
limited similarities with specific barbarians. Meanwhile, Herodotus seems to 
assume that his audience has some familiarity with Spartan institutions, for he 
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feels able to trot out a string of technical terms for those institutions without 
glossing them in any way (notably at |. 65). Finally, when Herodotus offers in 
passing a broader comparison between Spartan and barbarian attitudes towards 
craftsmen, his point is that the Greeks in general share barbarian disrespect for 
craftsmen: the Spartans are cited as the most marked case, while the Corinthians 
are mentioned as exceptionally taking a rather different view (2. 167). 

If Herodotus had been concerned directly and closely to explore similarities 
between Spartans and Scythians (which he is not), he would no doubt have noted 
their shared fondness for blunt, direct speech. There is no place for rhetorical 
flourish among these peoples of austerity, nor for the linguistic deception that 
rhetoric is often taken to be. Herodotus gives examples of Spartan bluntness, 
though he does not expatiate on the matter, which was presumably well enough 
known not to require comment. It was rather the eloquent Spartan who stood out 
(cf. Thuc. 4. 84 on Brasidas, about to address the Acanthians). As early as the 
first book, King Cyrus is taken aback by Spartan bluntness (Hdt. 1. 152-1. 153). 
Accordingly, there was something characteristically Spartan in Cleomenes’ fa- 
mous retort to the priestess of Athena (5.72). However, it is Cleomenes’ meeting 
with Aristagoras of Miletus that best illustrates Spartan bluntness. For, while 
Aristagoras holds forth at some length, rhetorically and (to a point) deceptively, 
Cleomenes’ words are short and sharp, whether asking a question or giving an or- 
der (5. 49-5. 51, where Gorgo, his daughter, seems to have a similar propensity). 
Meanwhile, Herodotus shows the Scythian king, Idanthyrsus, replying bluntly 
to Darius’ demand for battle or submission. Herodotus comments that this is 
‘Scythian speech’, probably referring to a current proverbial phrase (4. 127). It 
seems that, while Spartan bluntness was well known, the Scythian variety was 
even proverbial. One wonders whether Spartans were prominent among those 
Peloponnesians who claimed that Scythian Anacharsis returned to Scythia with 
the opinion that the Spartans were the only Greeks who ‘listened and spoke with 
propriety’ (4. 77). The claim (which even Herodotus rejects) is surely founded 
upon the notion that Spartans and Scythians spoke and listened in a similar fash- 
ion. 

So too in matters of religion. The religious scruples of the Spartans appear 
prominently in the narrative of the Histories, where they seem twice to put 
their reverence for the gods above immediate practical concerns (5. 63; 9. 7; 
cf also 6. 82, 106). The Scythians never find themselves with this particular 
dilemma in the Histories, but their fierce attachment to particular deities and 
religious customs 1s set out 1n the fourth book. After all, the foreign customs for 
which both Anacharsis and Scyles were killed, were specifically the worship of 
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foreign gods. For Scythians and Spartans alike, adherence to religious customs 
constitutes a large part of a commitment to nomos (cf. 6. 106), which in turn 
was a large part of Scythian and Spartan eunomia. It must be allowed that in 
the case of both peoples, Herodotus shows the possibility of sacrilege. However, 
both the Scythians who looted the temple of Aphrodite at Ascalon (1. 105) 
and the irreligious Cleomenes are shown to have been duly punished for their 
transgressions (Hdt. 6. 75; Cartledge 1979, 146). 

A fragment of Aeschylus (doubtless from his Prometheus trilogy and itself 
with echoes in earlier texts) shows that Scythians were credited with eunomia 
decades before the completion of the Histories: ‘But eaters of mares’-milk 
(hippake), well-ordered Scythians...’ (apud Strabo 7. 3. 7, with Lévy 1981, 61 
n. 43; Griffith 1983, 305). Herodotus’ Scythians are capable of outrage, certainly, 
but the Histories shows their standard practice in Scythia as strict adherence to 
custom or law. At the same time, Herodotus seems to anticipate that his audience 
will be familiar with the notion of Spartan eunomia: he is concerned rather to 
explain its origin in the laws of Lycurgus and, in particular, to present its creation 
as a marked shift from a time when they were the ‘worst-ordered’ of almost all 
the Greeks (Hdt. |. 65). 

Aeschylus’ fragment may also illustrate a broader tendency in Greek texts to 
associate moral probity with a restricted diet. For the consumption of hippake 
may itself be seen as a facet of eunomia (Braund 1999; West 1999). The 
association also forms part of the Spartan mirage: it is no accident that Herodotus 
has Pausanias, after victory at Plataea, set the luxurious dinner of the Persians 
besides a Spartan meal (9. 82). For even by Greek standards the Spartan diet 
gained a reputation for austerity (Holladay 1977, 125). In that sense the Scythian 
hippake finds its counterpart in the famous black broth of the Spartans, an austere 
fare for an austere people. 

A further index of austerity in Greek thought was the possession or lack of 
chattel slaves. Their presence in any number was readily regarded as a mark 
of relative luxury, especially when those slaves were purchased and not taken in 
battle by their owners. It is almost to be expected that the Scythians will only have 
slaves in a very restricted sense. The Scythians do not purchase slaves but take 
them in warfare: they then blind them and make very specific use of them in the 
production of hippake (Hdt. 4. 2, with West 1999). Herodotus makes the point 
that the Scythian kings are served by Scythians of their choosing, because the 
Scythians do not have purchased slaves (4. 72). Similarly, in Sparta there were 
thought to be no chattel slaves. Herodotus often refers to helots and evidently 
expects his audience to be comfortable enough with the term, for he does not 
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trouble to explain it or the position of helots in Spartan society. Of course, helots 
are rather different from the blinded slaves of Scythia, not least because the 
Scythians are pastoralists not agriculturalists, as Herodotus seems to point out 
(4. 2). Yet the helots and the blinded slaves have it in common that they were not 
purchased. Moreover, it is even possible that Herodotus’ audience saw an echo 
of the Spartan dilemma in the uprising of the Scythian slaves’ progeny while the 
Scythians themselves were far away on campaign in Asia (4. 1). Cleomenes’ 
rejection of Aristagoras’ invitation to a distant campaign (also in Asia) was 
readily understood as prompted by the need to keep control of the helots (5. 50, 
though Herodotus does not make that point explicit and the anxiety was not 
confined to Sparta: cf. 6. 83 [Argos]). 

The eunomia of Spartans and Scythians alike incorporated kings. Herodotus 
shows in both cases that these kings can be brought to book: the maintenance of 
eunomia seems to require as much, for in a well-ordered state kings too must 
obey the law. In Scythia, when King Scyles breaks Scythian nomos through 
his habitation and initiation in Olbia, he is punished with death (4. 80; cf 
4. 76 on the royal Anacharsis). In Sparta, Herodotus shows that even a king 
must answer to the ephors (6. 82), though Cleomenes was ultimately confined 
by his relations (6. 75). Throughout there is a potential for comparison with 
the autocracy of Persia, where the king is not answerable to the law and may 
only be removed by illegal means, such as a coup. That potential is realised 
in the famous exchange between Demaratus and Xerxes, where Demaratus 
makes explicit the connections between austerity, eunomia and military prowess, 
however fleetingly: 


Poverty has always lived with Greece, while Virtue has been brought in, fashioned from 
Wisdom and strong Law. Employing Virtue, Greece wards off Poverty and Despotism 
(Hdt. 7. 102). 


Demaratus proceeds to develop these remarks with specific reference to the 
Spartans: they will resist slavery, however few they may be in number. In 
response to Xerxes’ mocking reply, Demaratus insists that the Spartans are able 
warriors as individuals, but as a body they are the best warriors of all men: 


...for, while they are free, they are not completely free. For nomos is their master; they 
fear him far more even than your subjects fear you. They do what he commands. And 
he always commands the same thing: that they are not to flee any multitude of men in 
battle, but they are to stay in their positions and win or be killed (Hdt. 7. 104). 


In this way Demaratus challenged Xerxes’ claim that his Persian forces were the 
stronger for having a single master, whom they feared and who might whip them 
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into battle (7. 103). Of course, the accuracy of Demaratus’ claim was shortly to 
be demonstrated in the narrative of Persian defeat. However, the key point for the 
present discussion is Demaratus’ presentation of nomos as a despot, requiring 
obedience in such a way that military prowess does indeed result (cf. 3. 38). For 
Demaratus, ewnomia is central to Spartan military success (Braund 1998). 

The Scythians are fundamentally the same, though at first sight they seem so 
different. They prevail in battle by keeping on the move, not by staying in their 
battle-positions like the Spartans. Yet the difference is only one of tactics. The 
Scythians, as Idanthyrsus fiercely points out, do not adopt their tactics out of fear, 
but in accordance with their lifestyle. There is a measure of disingenuousness 
about the claim, for Idanthyrsus was not simply following his usual practice, 
but responding to the Persian invasion (4. 120; cf. 4. 46). However, for all that, 
he is also right to affirm that nomadism is indeed his lifestyle. So much so that 
Herodotus’ audience may very well believe the Scythian’s assertion that he does 
not fear the Persian, but only his gods (4. 127; cf. 4. 128). Indeed, Idanthyrsus’ 
fear of the gods may be understood as the counterpart to Demaratus’ description 
of the Spartan’s fear of Nomos, especially in view of the centrality of religion and 
religious custom in that concept. 

Moreover, like the Spartans, Herodotus’ Scythians display a strong concern for 
freedom: they are outraged by Persian talk of slavery (4. 128). Here — rather as 
earlier in matters of speech — there is a congruence of attitude between Scythians 
and Spartans which is sharply contrasted with the culture of the Ionians (whose 
own Greekness might be a matter for some discussion, it should be noted: 1. 57, 
on Athenians). Herodotus offers an explanation for Scythian contempt for Ionian 
values, particularly (but perhaps not only) in matters of freedom and slavery: that 
contempt, he says, arose because of the Ionians’ failure to cut off the Persians in 
Scythia by destroying the bridge across the Danube, which Darius had left them 
to guard (4. 142). Whatever the historicity of the explanation, there is no escaping 
the notion of Scythian hostility towards Ionian culture, in however limited a 
fashion we may choose to interpret it. No doubt, such attitudes were part of the 
social tensions in and around the cities of the north coast of the Black Sea, whose 
Greekness was predominantly Ionian. One wonders whether Herodotus found 
his Dorian identity useful in his encounters with the Scythians of the region, with 
whom he seems to have enjoyed good relations (notably, 4. 76). 


2 See further Rawson 1969, 14-6, who notes also the prominence of the notion in Pindar’s 
epinician. 
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The congruence of Scythian and Spartan attitudes offers a framework for the 
rather dubious story of their interaction reported by Herodotus. The Spartan 
explanation for Cleomenes’ madness (which Herodotus firmly rejects) was that 
their king had lost his wits through carousing with Scythian envoys and taking 
from them the habit of drinking wine unmixed. Whereas the Scythians despise 
the Ionians for their servility, they send envoys to the Dorian Spartans to seek 
an alliance against the Persians; Herodotus shows no doubt as to the historicity 
of the mission (6. 84). And whereas Cleomenes gave short shrift to the similar 
mission of the Ionian Aristagoras, he evidently received the Scythians very much 
more favourably, though their project was broadly the same. Both peoples in 
Herodotus have a strong commitment to freedom. 

Further, the story satisfies the notion of Spartan hostility to foreigners. 
The Spartans can blame the foreign Scythians for Cleomenes’ madness, while 
Herodotus, in rejecting their explanation, also calls critical attention to this 
Spartan paranoia and blame-shifting. Meanwhile, not only Cleomenes but also 
the Scythians are seen as making less than proper use of wine (but cf. 4. 66). 
After all, the Scythians were at odds with the cult of Dionysus, as Scyles’ story 
demonstrates. Yet, as Herodotus tells us, the Scythian style of drinking was 
incorporated — at least to some extent — in Spartan drinking-practices in general 
(cf. Lévy 1981, 62, where the verse ascribed to Anacreon must cast further doubt 
upon the Spartan aetiology). And this, allegedly, despite the fate of Cleomenes, 
whose self-mutilation may echo (beside other echoes in the Histories: notably, 
3. 154-3. 155) the Scythian tendency to mutilate (esp. 1. 73). 

Given our substantial ignorance of the earlier treatments of Scythia known to 
Herodotus, it 1s inevitable that we are not in a strong position to assess the novelty 
of his presentation of Scythians and Spartans in broadly similar terms, both rather 
in contrast with the Athenians. However, there is a single indication that the 
coupling of the Scythians and Spartans may have been made still more explicit 
in texts earlier than the Histories. For Aeschylus’ Eumenides has Athena declare 
that the Areopagus at Athens, as a bulwark of justice, will be better than anything 
among the Scythians and Peloponnesians (700-703). Certainly, the Spartans are 
not sharply specified, but they are at least to be understood as very prominent 
among the Peloponnesians in this passage. Indeed, it perhaps worth here recalling 
that the tradition which Herodotus reports about Anacharsis’ preference for (as 
it seems) Spartan speech also uses the term ‘Peloponnesians’, with no specific 
mention of Spartans (4. 77): one might wish to know the source of that tradition. 

Be that as it may, Herodotus ts far less explicit than Aeschylus. We have seen 
how his Scythians and Spartans have much in common, but he is not concerned 
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directly to compare them or to explore their potential cooperation at any length. 
Had he wished to do so, there were many further points of similarity which 
could have been adduced, unless these are imagined as the later creations of 
the developing mirages of both peoples. The main concern of the Histories in 
setting Scythians and Greeks (not only Spartans) beside one another seems to 
be the exploration of the similarity between Darius’ Scythian campaign (and 
the fragmented local response) with Xerxes’ invasion of Greece (and another 
fragmented response). Artabanus makes the comparison explicitly to Xerxes 
(7. 10), in fear for his personal safety: his slavery 1s such that, despite his nobility, 
he can be blinded by his king, like a slave among the Scythians (7. 18). Of 
course, in both invasions and as elsewhere in the Histories, the apparently weak 
are proved to be stronger than they seem, with the result that the Persians are 
defeated. 

Given the depth and breadth of the Histories, and indeed the very fact that 
they survive, it is natural enough that Herodotus dominates our understanding 
of Greek attitudes towards Scythians. However, we have seen en passant in the 
foregoing discussion that his perspectives are controversial, perhaps very much 
so. Thucydides offers a strikingly different viewpoint. [t is symptomatic of the 
power of the Histories that even the best modern scholarship assumes that Thucy- 
dides follows Herodotus’ line on Scythians (Cartledge 1993, 54-5). However, 
while Herodotus presents the Scythians as well-organised, with their own hier- 
archy and regional administrations, Thucydides stresses Scythian disunity and 
failure to agree (Thuc. 2. 97, with Gomme ad l/oc., from a rather different per- 
spective). Herodotus’ Scythians are not like that at all, though they have diffi- 
culty in persuading non-Scythian neighbours to join with them against Darius. 
Rather, Herodotus directs much the same criticism, centred upon disunity, not at 
the Scythians at all, but at the Thracians (Hdt. 5. 3). Thucydides’ criticism of the 
Scythians, so misdirected in Herodotean terms, may well arise from his notion 
of Scythia as the whole region to the north of the Danube and Black Sea, which 
could indeed be seen as a fragmented Scythia. This 1s the sort of conception with 
which Herodotus seems critically to engage in insisting upon the distinctions 
between Scythian and non-Scythian peoples in that region. Be that as it may, 
Thucydides must be counted among the many who either rejected or ignored the 
nuanced picture of Scythia presented in the Histories, for all Herodotus’ claims 
to autopsy and earnest enquiry. 

The upshot of all this is at once positive and negative. Herodotus’ Scythians do 
not really offer a polarity with Greeks: they are not really a Greek ‘other’. Yet that 
negative conclusion, which needs to be asserted against the orthodoxy, also points 
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in a more positive direction, which indeed promises to be a more interesting line 
of enquiry. On Herodotus’ analysis the Greeks offer so much variety in lifestyles 
that no single ‘barbarian’ people is likely to abide long as a polar opposite of 
all Greeks. Accordingly, his Scythians are indeed unlike his Athenians, and in 
some respects (e.g. in not having a synoecised city) may be considered their 
opposite (albeit not by virtue of autochthony). However, as we have seen, his 
Scythians have a great deal in common with his Spartans. Of course, by that same 
token, both his Scythians and his Spartans tend to contrast with his Athenians. 
Accordingly, we may thereby understand a certain Spartan warmth (at least in 
the person of Cleomenes) towards Scythians and coolness towards Ionians. The 
effect of all this is not to make the Spartans barbarians (an ‘internal other’ among 
the Greeks, as some would have it) or the Scythians in some sense Greek, but 
constructively to problematise the crude dichotomy of Greek and barbarian. For 
such, after all, was the broader purpose of Herodotus’ Histories? 
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HERODOTUS ON ARISTEAS 


STEPHANIE WEST 


Any study of early Greek contacts with the regions north of the Black Sea must 
reckon with the Arimaspea of Aristeas of Proconnesus. Aristeas 1s commonly 
described as an enigmatic figure. Certainly he resists easy classification, the 
remains of his work qualifying for inclusion among both the Poetae Epici Graeci 
(Bernabé 1996, 150-4; Davies 1988, 81-8) and (somewhat surprisingly) the 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker (35),! while two of the most significant 
recent discussions are to be found in studies of Pythagoreanism (Burkert 1972, 
147-9, 161 f.) and of the early Greek concept of the soul (Bremmer 1983, 25-38; 
see also Bremmer 2002, 27-40, 145-51). Since the publication of J.D.P. Bolton’s 
monograph (1962), which contested the then widely accepted view of Aristeas as 
a 6th-century shaman (in itself an unsatisfactorily ill-defined term) and presented 
an appealing portrait of a resourceful 7th-century traveller in the best traditions 
of European exploration of Inner Asia, Aristeas has not attracted much attention 
in his own right, though useful discussions by Dowden (1980) and Ivan(t)chik 
(1989; 1993b)° have called in question the main points which Bolton’s study had 
seemed to establish, Aristeas’ credentials as a traveller and his 7th-century date. 

My concern with Aristeas is strictly subordinate to an interest in Herodotus, 
who evidently drew on the Arimaspea for his account of Scythia and the regions 
bordering on it to north and east. Even if Aristeas himself were a purely legendary 
figure, and the Arimaspea pseudonymous, it would still be worthwhile to get as 
clear a picture as possible of the date and character of what Herodotus evidently 
regarded as a source to be taken seriously. 

He cites Aristeas’ poem towards the end of his digest of various accounts 
of Scythian origins (4. 13). According to Aristeas the Scythians came to their 
present territory to the north of the Black Sea under pressure from the Issedo- 
nians, who had themselves been forced to migrate by the one-eyed Arimaspians; 
the Scythians in turn displaced the Cimmerians, as Herodotus has already related 


' Jacoby’s discussion in the 1957 reprint of FGrH I (‘Nachtrige zum Kommentar,’ 551-5) seems 
not to be as well known as it deserves to be. 

- It is sad that this very thorough study is simply ignored in the articles on Aristeas in OCD? and 
Der Neue Pauly. 
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(4. 11-4. 12). Aristeas’ credentials as a source for this sequence of migrations 
rested on his claim that, possessed by Apollo (poiBoAautOs yevouEvos), he 
had reached the Issedonians, from whom he learned about the Arimaspians. 
Herodotus then digresses (4. 14-15) to tell us what he heard at Proconnesus and 
Cyzicus regarding the strange circumstances of Aristeas’ departure from Procon- 
nesus, his return after six years to compose the Arimaspea, his second disappear- 
ance, and his re-materialisation 240° years later at Metapontum. Returning to his 
ethno-geographical theme Herodotus underlines (4. 16) the lack of reliable in- 
formation about what lies beyond the Issedonians: even Aristeas said that he did 
not go further, but owed to this people what he reported about the more distant 
regions. A clear distinction, very much in Herodotus’ own manner, is thus drawn 
between first-hand observation and hearsay (cf. 2. 75; 99. 1). It is natural for the 
reader to infer that Herodotus was indebted to Aristeas’ poem for his information 
in the following chapters about the peoples dwelling beyond the Tanais; but he 
later (27, 32) implies that the source could be Scythian tradition, and the extent 
of his debt to Aristeas is not easily determined. His account of this rather elusive 
poet 1s of some interest for his methodology. 

He offers first a strange story which he says he heard in Proconnesus and 
Cyzicus about the circumstances of Aristeas’ departure: 


They say that Aristeas, who belonged to one of the town’s foremost families, went into a 
fuller’s shop in Proconnesus and died there. The fuller shut up his shop and left to inform 
Aristeas’ relatives. When the news of this death had already spread through the town, 
a man from Cyzicus, who had just come from Artake, cast doubt on the report, saying 
that he had met Aristeas on the way and spoken with him.* While he was insisting on 
his version of the matter, the relatives arrived at the fuller’s shop with what was needed, 
intending to carry away the corpse. But when the building was opened, there was no 
sign of Aristeas, either alive or dead. Six years later he reappeared in Proconnesus, and 
composed the poem now known as the Arimaspea after which he disappeared for a 
second time. This is what these towns (Proconnesus and Cyzicus) relate (4. 14). 


3 Or 340. The MSS are divided between the two figures, but 340 seems to put Aristeas’ initial 
disappearance too far back to have seemed plausible to Herodotus, if he gave any thought at all to 
the date of the Cimmerian invasion. See further below. 

+ It should be noted that Herodotus does not think it worth explaining the topographical 
relationship between Proconnesus, Cyzicus and Artake, though he can hardly have expected the 
Marmara coast to be familiar to the majority of his audience/readership. The modern reader can 
consult a map; it is easy to forget that in this respect we enjoy a considerable advantage over 
Herodotus’ contemporaries. 
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Reading this chapter on its own we might get the impression that this odd 
incident was quite recent, still the subject of talk in towns where not a lot 
happened, the intrinsic charm of a good story overruling any suggestion that the 
fuller was rather careless, and, having mistakenly supposed Aristeas to be dead 
when he had merely fainted, was too distracted by this untoward event to secure 
his premises properly. But the even odder sequel (4. 15) discourages us from 
taking this as an everyday story of misconception and rumour. What followed, 
says Herodotus, 


I know happened to the people of Metapontum in Italy 240 years after the second dis- 
appearance of Aristeas, as I found by combining the information? I got in Proconnesus 
and in Metapontum. The people of Metapontum relate that Aristeas appeared in their 
country, in person, and bade them set up an altar in honour of Apollo and to put beside 
it a Statue to be called that of Aristeas of Proconnesus; for he said that Apollo had come 
to their land alone among the Italiotes, and that he himself followed the god, not in his 
present form, but in that of a raven. Having said this he vanished, and the Metapontines 
say that they sent to Delphi to ask the god what the apparition meant. The Pythia told 
them to obey it; for thus it would be better for them. Accepting this advice, they did 
as directed. And there now stands beside the image of Apollo in the market-place at 
Metapontum a statue bearing the name of Aristeas, surrounded by bay-trees. 


The story thus becomes more obviously improbable the nearer we get to 
Herodotus’ own time. It offers a remarkable illustration of what Herodotus, so 
often sceptical, is prepared to believe. Whatever facts lie behind the story of 
Aristeas’ re-materialisation in South Italy, Herodotus’ calculation of an interval 
of 240 years since his final departure from Proconnesus would put him very early 
in the development of Greek contacts with the nomadic peoples of the Eurasian 
steppe, and our ideas about Aristeas (and his poem) will depend largely on our 
confidence in the dating thus implied. According to Strabo (14. 1. 18) some 
regarded Aristeas as Homer’s teacher, and he himself seems quite friendly to such 
a view when he suggests that the Odyssean Cyclopes were based on reports of the 
Arimaspians (1. 2. 10). As a contribution to Homeric scholarship this approach 
may have little appeal; but we have to set this implied support for an early dating 
of Aristeas against the mid-6th century alternative given by the Suda (going back 
to Apollodorus), where Aristeas is made contemporary with Cyrus and Croesus, 
being dated to the 58th Olympiad (548/5) (FGrH 35 T1).° 


> On ovuBadrdAduevoc see further Hohti 1977. 
© See further J acoby ad loc (note 1). 
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We need to know the basis of Herodotus’ calculation if we are to put any trust 
in it. It is very odd indeed (though the point has attracted little attention’) that 
while he can give a figure for the interval between Aristeas’ second disappearance 
from Proconnesus and his epiphany at Metapontum, he does not attempt to date 
the latter relative to his own day or by synchronism with some other event: 
contrast his dating of Homer and Hesiod (2. 53), not more than 400 years before 
his own time,® and his synchronism of Archilochus and Gyges (1. 12. 2). His 
failure to supply this information is the more surprising in view of the general 
fullness of his account of Aristeas. It is customary to explain his calculation as 
based on some kind of generation count; the figure may then be reduced to a 
more convenient period by the assumption that his reckoning was based on an 
improbably long generation.’ Certainly Herodotus might have exploited family 
traditions at Proconnesus to arrive at a date for Aristeas’ birth or final departure. 
Though the reliability of such traditions has come to seem rather questionable and 
the ‘floating gap’ is now a commonplace in discussions of their chronology, | 
it would be unreasonable to demand of Herodotus the caution engendered by 
modern studies of oral history, and, in any case, he had to cut his coat according to 
his cloth and make the best of what was available. But I cannot see how he could 
have combined chronological information from two widely separated sources 
without reference to his own time, and it seems strangely perverse to suppress 
what naturally excites our curiosity, the interval between Aristeas’ epiphany 
at Metapontum and his own day. If he had indeed been at Metapontum and 
seen this monument, would we not expect him to have learnt how long had 
elapsed since its erection?!! It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Herodotus 
had more confidence in the length of the interval between Aristeas’ departure 
from Proconnesus and his re-materialisation than he had in any date for the 
latter, but without knowing the basis for his calculation we should be cautious 


7 Tt was however well discussed by Panofsky 1885, 36. 

8 Cf. 2.13.1; 145.4. For further examples see Powell 1938, s.v. ec B.1 

” Thus Forrest 1964, arguing that what Herodotus really ‘meant’ was 180 years. This approach, 
once popular as a means of saving Herodotus’ date for Homer, seems to me more ingenious than 
persuasive. 

'9 See further Thomas 1989, 95-195, Thomas 2001. 

'l Schwyzer’s conjecture ovyKupyjoac for ovyKuprjoavta (1922, 528; not mentioned in the 
apparatus criticus of Rosén’s 1987 Teubner) would meet this difficulty; but Herodotus’ point is 
certainly the interval between Aristeas’ second disappearance and his re-appearance. (Ivanchik 1989, 
43 f., who favours Schwyzer’s conjecture, rightly objects to Bolton’s assertion [1962, 131] that 
Metasovttvotot ovyKuprods should mean ‘having come upon the Metapontines accidentally.’ ) 
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about accepting it. Herodotus’ arithmetical weakness is well known; though it 
is actually manifested in sums involving considerably higher figures,'!* we may 
wonder how clear-headed he would be in calibrating chronological information 
derived from different sources. If a generation-count is the basis, it should be 
remembered that there was no general agreement as to the length of a generation; 
though Herodotus himself allows three generations to a century in attempting 
to calculate the length of Egyptian history (2. 142), he sees no problem in 22 
generations occupying a mere 505 years (1. 6. 4). 

Even reckoning simply from Herodotus’ own day and taking the lower of 
the two figures offered by the manuscripts, i.e. 240, this period puts Aristeas’ 
activity surprisingly early.'!? The foundation of Proconnesus itself is to be set in 
the first quarter of the 7th century (Ehrhardt 1983, 38-40), and the first Greek 
settlements on the North Pontic coast are unlikely to have established themselves 
much before 600 (Boardman 1999, 240). 

If we had been supplied at the outset with some indication that the events at 
Proconnesus lay at least 250 years back in the past, we might have wondered 
whether local oral tradition could really have preserved over so long a period this 
circumstantial narrative of an episode which, as Herodotus relates it, is certainly 
odd but more or less sufficiently explained by reference to such commonplace 
factors as the confusion following an over-hasty diagnosis of death, and a 
failure on Aristeas’ part to tell anyone of his determination to see a wider 
world. The study of oral history, which has remarkably intensified during the 
past thirty years (and thus, since the publication of Bolton’s study) does not 
encourage confidence in the reliability of purely oral tradition (Henige 1974: 
1982; Vansina 1985; Thomas 1989, with further bibliography). What at first sight 
appear to be impressive examples of information transmitted over the generations 
by word of mouth alone have often turned out to have been supplied quite 
recently by schoolteachers or clergy with antiquarian interests. (Mutatis mutandis 
similar reservations need to be exercised as regards ‘folktales’ in the study of 
narrative traditions.) Whatever stories were told about Aristeas in his hometown 
in Herodotus’ day are unlikely to have been completely independent of his poem. 


I2 1. 32: 3. 95: 4. 85: 7. 187. ‘Es ist fast komisch, zu sehen, wie dieser fast immer, wenn er mit 
exakten Zahlen operiert, véllig in die Briiche gerat’ (Aly 1921, 74). 

'3 Presumably he supposed the displacement of the Cimmerians by the Scythians to go back some 
little time before their attack on Sardis under Ardys, whose reign he dates 678-629. (His dates for 
the Mermnad kings are, of course, notoriously too high.) At all events, it does not look as if he gave 
much thought to the chronology of Cimmerian raiding in making his calculations here. 
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It is a reasonable conjecture that in 4. 14 Herodotus drew on Aristeas’ own 
account of his calling to Apollo’s service (cf. Hesiod Theogony 22 ff.). This may 
not have been Herodotus’ only source. Some have thought that he was subjecting 
to a rationalising synthesis two versions of the story, one of apparent death while 
Aristeas’ soul left his body to travel with Apollo in the form of a raven, the other 
of supernaturally contrived disappearance (Rohde 1925, 328 f.). It may thus be 
relevant that, according to Origen (Contra Celsum 3.26), Pindar had something 
to say about Aristeas (fr. ae 


Wie Herodot im Innersten von dieser Geschichte denkt, ist so ziemlich durchsichtig; 
gar zu gerne mochte er, dass alles ganz rationell zugegangen ware, selbst wenn die 
Aufrichtigkeit des Aristeas dabei ein wenig zu Schaden kommen sollte und wenn 
auch die wunderbare Schnelligkeit der Reise von Prokonnesos nach Artake nicht 
wegzubringen war. 


So wrote Karl Meuli in his justly famed ‘Scythica’ (Meuli 1935, 157 = 1975, 
857). Notwithstanding motpoAaumtos yevouevos in the preceding chapter, we 
have here no indication of divine impulsion; Apollo has no place in Herodotus’ 
scenario for Aristeas’ departure. 

The rationalisation of legend had been pioneered by Hecataeus; his approach 
to the more improbable elements in traditional tales is illustrated by his treatment 
of the stories of Cerberus (FGrH | F27'>), where he argued that a graphic 
designation of a particularly lethal snake (‘the hound of Hades’) had been taken 
too literally, of Geryon (F26), who is relocated from Spain to Epirus, and of 
Aegyptus’ (and presumably Danaus’) progeny (F19), who are reduced from 50 
to something under 20. He had evidently observed that a story is likely to suffer 
from exaggeration and sensationalism as it is retold and that misconception can 
arise from a too literal interpretation of imagery. This approach evidently held 
considerable attractions for other 5th-century thinkers besides Herodotus.!° The 
assumption that it is possible to remove mythical accretions and exhibit the 
factual truth stripped of poetic fiction significantly extends the range of historical 


'4 Bolton 1962, 127-30 dismisses this testimony too lightly. 

'5 F27b (from a commentary on Antimachus) is given in the Addenda of the 1957 reprint of 
FG¢#H I; see also ‘Nachtrage zum Kommentar’, 536. 

[6 Fowler 1996, 71 f. offers a nice selection of examples from Herodotus’ contemporaries. 
Herodotus himself notes defects in the Greek application of this treatment to the legend of the 
Thracian divinity Zalmoxis (4. 95 f.); similarly, he does not seem inclined to the rationalising, 
scurrilous view of Demaratus’ paternity (6. 68. 3-6. 69. 4), which substituted an ass-herd for the 
hero Astrabacus. 
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enquiry; the principle is, after all, applied by anyone who allows a measure of 
historicity to the Trojan War. But it has to be acknowledged that this approach 
not only robs the stories of the elements which gave them life in the first place, 
but frequently leaves loose ends and inconsistencies; the attempt to tidy up these 
distressing inconcinnities will lead us further from the truth.!’ 

In Herodotus we find this procedure programmatically exemplified in his 
treatment of the legends of Io, Europa, Medea, and Helen (1. 1-1. 5), allegedly 
following Persian and Phoenician traditions. ‘It is curious,’ observed Sir George 
Rawlinson, in a note to his translation (1858), ‘to observe the treatment which 
the Greek myths met with at the hands of foreigners. The Oriental mind, quite 
unable to appreciate poetry of such character, stripped the legends bare of all 
that beautified them, and then treated them, thus vulgarised, as matters of simple 
history.’ It is also curious to observe the Oriental mind so closely in tune with 
Hecataeus. 

These chapters have been much discussed, and confidence in Herodotus’ good 
faith is generally maintained by invoking Persians with a smattering of Greek 
culture and an (over-sophisticated) interest in Greek legend.!® We might find 
this interest in itself a little surprising; the Persians were, after all, not short of 
their own legends and had no reason to treat Hellenic myth with the respect 
which became appropriate after Alexander’s conquests, when Greek language 
and culture became matters of practical advantage. Moreover, the concept of 
Asia is not autochthonous, but a creation of European minds; no such group 
solidarity as is presupposed by this saga of an escalating intercontinental vendetta 
existed among the easterners (cf. Sinor 1990, 2). Was Herodotus, who presents 
this version as part of the national traditions of Persia and Phoenicia, the victim 
of an extraordinary hoax? 

Herodotus does not actually claim that he got this account directly from 
the Persian /ogioi to whom it is credited, and we have a simple solution to 
these problems in the hypothesis that he was indebted to a Greek source which 


'” Tt can of course easily be taken too far, as in the following attempt to historicise the Arimaspians: 
‘The account of the expulsion of the Issedones by the Arimaspians, and of other tribal displacements 
following this event, fits in well with the archaeological material and evidently reflects the upheaval 
of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries. The sudden blooming and the high technique of the east 
Kazakhstan bronze industry, with its predominantly Karasuk character, suggests that the country had 
been seized by some newcomers whom we may identify with the Arimaspians’ (Sulimirski 1970, 
313). 

'8 The Phoenicians must then be supposed to play a minor role, assenting to leading questions 
(apart from a quick-witted variation). 
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purported to reproduce Persian (and Phoenician) tradition. Raubitschek 1993 
has argued that he drew on the work of Aeschylus’ slightly older contemporary 
Phrynichus, whose Phoenician Women!” is said to have been the model for the 
Persae. The play opened, we are told, with a eunuch relating the defeat of Xerxes 
while setting out chairs for the royal counsellors. This would have provided 
an excellent context for the rather surprising general agreement between the 
Persian and Phoenician versions of the conflict’s antecedents, the slight variant 
exonerating the Phoenicians (1.5.2) being anatural riposte from the women who 
formed the chorus. For Aristophanes, Phrynichus had acquired the status of a 
classic (cf. Wasps 219 f.; Birds 737 f.). If the Phoenician Women was Herodotus’ 
source here, effects of intertextuality at which we can only guess could lend 
incalculable weight to Herodotus’ opening.”” 

We may compare his claim to draw on Egyptian traditions for his account of 
the foundation of Dodona, supplementing the local legend (2. 54-2. 57), and for 
his narrative of Helen’s sojourn in Egypt during the Trojan War (2. 112-2. 120). 
In each of these cases a demythologised version is associated with foreign 
informants.*! Even if, notwithstanding the lack of evidence early enough to be 
relevant, an Egyptian interest in Hellenic culture is conceded, demythologisation 
is hardly what we would expect of an Egyptian recasting of Greek legend. It 
is, moreover, disturbing that the allegedly Egyptian version of Helen’s story 
reflects, and develops, not mainstream tradition but the variant associated with 
Stesichorus’ Palinode (fr. 192-193 Davies), though without the phantom look- 
alike (the eidolon) which might have been expected to hold a particular appeal to 
minds familiar with the psychic double of the ka. The Egyptian supplement to the 
foundation legend of Dodona, affiliating the Greek oracle with Siwa and deriving 
both from Karnak, must be connected with Pindar’s story (fr. 58, probably from 
the Paean to Dodonaean Zeus) of two doves coming from Thebes?” to the 


'9 Almost certainly the play with which Phrynichus won a victory in 476, with Themistocles as 
choregos. 

?0 We should consider the possibility that other passages in Herodotus indicating Persian interest in 
Greek legend are indebted to this play: e.g. 6.54; 7.8y.1, 11.4, 61. 2-3. This is not the place to extend 
the application of Raubitschek’s hypothesis and speculate about historical tragedy as the source for 
e.g. the Constitutional Debate (3. 80-3. 82) or the deliberations preceding Xerxes’ invasion of Greece 
(7. 8-7. 19). This approach might be thought to gain in persuasiveness in the light of Wiseman’s 
arguments (1998) for the importance of drama in the creation of the Roman historical tradition. 

2! Nesselrath (1996) well emphasises the prominence of Egyptians and Persians among those cited 
as the sources of modified versions of Greek myths. 


-2 T suspect that Pindar meant his own city, not Karnak (contra Nesselrath 1999). 
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oracle of Ammon and the region of Dodona: was this in fact Herodotus’ source? 
Certainly it is difficult to imagine that Dodona would have meant anything to the 
clergy of Upper Egypt. 

It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that Herodotus has not been entirely 
straightforward in his treatment of these legends, and that what is presented as 
Egyptian and Persian tradition owes much to the application to Greek poetry of 
a rationalising approach more characteristic of Sth-century Hellenic thought than 
of the Near East. It might of course be argued that in the instances which I have 
adduced he believed that the poets concerned had access to non-Greek traditions; 
opinions will certainly differ as to the manner in which he processed his material. 
But even if we are reluctant to impute to Herodotus conscious invention, his 
enthusiasm for finding connections between data drawn from, or relating to, 
widely separated regions was likely to produce results which need to be treated 
with caution, and his appeal to local testimony in such cases should not pass 
unquestioned. 

However, as he himself points out (1. 5. 3), dogmatism as to the truth 
of legends of the distant past is inappropriate. We should rather consider his 
rationalisation of unlikely tales from the century before his own, well within the 
spatium historicum. He indicates his approach in introducing his account of the 
rise of Cyrus (1. 95. 1): he has chosen the version of the story told by those who 
do not wish to magnify the events but to give a true account. The sort of distortion 
to which he thought the truth had been subjected 1s revealed by the part played by 
Cyrus’ foster-mother, the peasant woman with the dog’s name (Spako in Median, 
equivalent to Kyno in Greek: |. 110. 1), on the strength of which, he says, some 
of the Persians, wishing to make the child’s survival appear a matter of divine 
intervention, spread the rumour that Cyrus had been suckled by a bitch (1. 122. 3). 
It is generally thought that Herodotus here offers a rationalisation of a widespread 
type of legend (for us most familiar in the story of Romulus and Remus) (Binder 
1964; Drews 1974; Lewis 1980; Huys 1995). But the palmary example of this 
approach is his narrative of Croesus’ escape from his funeral pyre (1. 86 f.), 
where we can compare Bacchylides’ treatment (3), and see behind that a practice 
of self-immolation by fire attested for other defeated Near Eastern rulers (Burkert 
1985b; Fehling 1989, 207).*° (The narrative is particularly relevant to Aristeas 
because of Apollo’s involvement.) Herodotus does not mention any alternative 
tradition of Croesus’ fate at the fall of Sardis, and it seems to me more likely that 


°3 The pirate-chief Zenicetes at Phaselis (Strabo 14. 5. 7 [671]) might be added to their lists. Dido’s 
death should also be viewed in this context. 
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he is here rationalising the account given in Bacchylides (which he must, surely, 
have known), reducing poetic fantasy to fit the sober handling required of prose- 
writers, than that he was taking over this version already demythologised.** 

This demythological detour has taken us rather a long way*? from Archaic 
Proconnesus, but has, I hope, indicated that in so far as we may suspect that 
Herodotus owed to Aristeas’ poem at least some of his information about the 
circumstances of its author’s departure, we need to be alert to the possibility of 
similar rationalisation. I would suggest that Aristeas not only recorded his return 
in the seventh year after his departure (4. 14), but also intimated, or could be taken 
to mean, that he might be expected again after seven generations and seven years, 
a period of 240 years if we adopt Herodotus’ own formula of three generations 
to a century. The number seven was peculiarly associated with Apollo;*° and 
from the North Pontic area we have an outstanding example in the oracle for 
Olbia (SEG 36.694; 40.611) with its predictions for periods of seven, 70, 700, 
and 7000 years (Burkert 1990; Vinogradov 1994, 63-5; Dubois 1996, 146-54, 
esp. 148 f.). Transformation into a raven would conduce to longevity.7’ I would 
guess that whatever happened at Metapontum exploited Aristeas’ prediction of 
his return. 

It will be obvious that I am very sceptical as to the reality of the local traditions 
of Proconnesus and Cyzicus here. Herodotus, it seems to me, has disguised his 
own work of ‘interpretation’ in extracting the facts from a text which, since it 
was poetry, did not present its message in a straightforward manner but required 
the interpreter to penetrate beneath a mythical veneer. He presents us with what 
enquiry on the spot ought to have yielded.** Readers who find this view of 
Herodotus’ procedure unpalatable may suppose that local tradition had already 
retold the ‘real’ story in this demythologised version; but the basis still remains 
the poet’s own words. 


*4 For a rather different view see Flower 1991; unfortunately her discussion fails to take account 
of Burkert 1985b. 

*> And rather too fast. See further West 2002. 

26 Cf. Plut. de E ap. Delphos 17 (391F). On the special role of the number seven in the cult of 
Apollo see Roscher 1903, 49 f.; 1904, 4-19; Burkert 1985, 145. On the cult of Apollo at Olbia see 
Vinogradov and Kryzhitskij 1995, 109-11. 

*7 Cf. Hes. fr. 304 (3600 years); Lyc. Al. 794; Hierocl. 255 (Thierfelder ad loc. gives a nice modern 
parallel). On the association of the raven with Apollo see Hollis 1990: 252 (ad F 74.18). 

*8 See further Fehling 1989, 88-108. We could see this as an early instance of the habit of extracting 
the poet’s biography from his work in the manner of Satyrus’ Life of Euripides. 
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At first sight the rather prosaic location of Aristeas’ apparent death looks like 
evidence of local tradition. The activity of the knapheion was directed towards 
removing impurities in newly woven cloth and to the treatment of dirty clothing. 
We might wonder what took a citizen of high standing to this insalubrious 
establishment. Tzetzes, we may note, evidently found the location incredible: 
chalkeion, he reiterates (Chiliades 2. 728 ff.; Aristeas fr. 13 Bolton, TS Bernabé, 
Davies). A detailed description of the traditional process, more systematic than 
any classical author offers, is provided by William Langland in Piers Plowman 
(Passus 15): 


You’ve seen cloth that comes straight from the weaver. It isn’t fit to wear till it’s been 
scoured and beaten under foot or in fulling stocks. It has to be thoroughly washed and 
carded with teazles, tucked and stretched, and only then can it come under the tailor’s 
hands.”? 


This description serves as an analogy for baptism; the infant’s soul is like cloth 
before it has been through the fulling process. An ancient precedent can be found: 
Synesius uses a similar image when he speaks of purificatory spirits “exercising 
on souls the skills which fullers use on filthy garments; but if there were any 
sensation in garments, how do you think they would feel being trampled on and 
treated with soda and combed every way?’ (Letter 44 [182d]). We may compare, 
too, the image which Malachi (3. 2) uses of ‘the messenger of the covenant,’ 
who ‘is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap.’ I suggest that the proem to 
the Arimaspea related some form of spiritual purification which Apollo’s chosen 
vessel had to undergo to fulfil the god’s purpose in the condition which Herodotus 
described as Porpdraumtoc.°” 

What exactly are we to make of dotp6Aaumatosg yevouevoc? The lexicon will 
not help us much; the term could cover anything from the sober determination of 
a pilgrim or missionary! to Cassandra’s prophetic frenzy.°? 


2° Tr. Schmidt (1992). He notes (328) that: ‘This comparison of christening to the process of 
preparing woollen cloth for manufacture hinges on a pun in the original (the word for baptism is 
‘fulling’, the same word as that used for the cleaning of cloth).’ Compare Hippocr. de victu 1. 14: 
‘Fullers trample, strike and pull; they make stronger by maltreating, they make finer by shearing off 
and weaving in what projects.’ See further Bliimner 1912, 170-90; Headlam 1922: 211 f. (on Herodas 
4.78). 

wv Cf. Corcella 1993, ad loc.: ‘Nella “lavanderia” c’é forse un valore simbolico di purificazione e 
rigenerazione.’ For spiritual purification associated with Apollo cf. Plat. Cra. 405b. 

31 As with vuuddAnstoc, on which see Connor 1988. 

32 Cf. Lyc. Al. 1460 (@oiBdAnmtOs) — no doubt influenced by Herodotus. 
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Into the North, at the bidding of ... Apollo, went Aristeas, ... and returned to tell his 
strange experiences in a poem that may have been modelled on the psychic excursions 
of northern shamans. Whether Aristeas’ journey was made in the flesh or in the spirit is 
not altogether clear, 


wrote E.R. Dodds (1951, 141): is it any clearer now? 

Bolton, reacting against the view of Aristeas as a mid-6th-century shaman, 
conjured up a most engaging picture of an early 7th-century devotee setting off 
over the Eurasian steppe in search of Apollo’s people, the Hyperboreans, and 
returning to Proconnesus with a rich store of ethnographical and geographical 
information which he recorded in his poem before setting off again. We have 
seen reason to distrust the calculation by which Herodotus put Aristeas at least 
250 years before his own time. The earlier Aristeas’ date, the greater we might 
expect the difficulties of travel to be. With the passage of time the Greek colonies 
established on the North Pontic coast must have built up a store of knowledge of 
Scythian ways (if only to avoid unintentionally giving offence when attempting 
to trade). A network of native contacts might be expected to develop, one product 
of which would be children of mixed blood and speech (like the Scythian prince 
Scyles, son of a Greek mother and Scythian father: 4. 78). We should not 
of course overestimate the degree of contact between Greeks and Scythians,*° 
though excavation may reveal how far towards Inner Asia the products of Greek 
workshops travelled, it does not show whether they were conveyed by Greek 
merchants, and even in the mid-6th century an independent Greek traveller would 
have faced immense practical difficulties which Bolton’s ingenious and learned 
reconstruction vastly underestimated. 

This aspect of the problem has not been much considered. The continuities 
of the nomadic societies of the Eurasian steppe are an anthropological common- 
place,** and it is worth comparing records of their experiences left by mediae- 
val European travellers. Particularly useful for this purpose is the narrative of 
the tough and dauntless Franciscan friar William of Rubruck, who set out for 
Karakorum in 1253 (see Jackson 1990). He and his companion were escorted by 
a Mongol nobleman, whose initial doubts about their capacity to bear the intense 


33. Cf, Boardman’s sobering remarks (1994, 216 f.): ‘We think we know a lot about Scythian 
life, but most comes through Greek eyes and texts. The Greek-style finds and Herodotus are given 
prominence, but the majority of the sites and tombs tell a different story, of a people immune to 
most Mediterranean ways of life and probably more likely to exploit than to be exploited by the 
newcomers from the south.’ 

34 On the affinities between Scythian and Mongol customs see Minns 1913, 47 f. 
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cold of the steppe winter William firmly squelched. The Mongol Empire, though 
far-flung, was efficiently organised; from time to time William came across other 
Europeans carried eastwards by the fortunes of war. He reached his destination 
and returned safely, having adapted to steppe conditions so well that he had come 
to prefer fermented mare’s milk (koumiss) to wine.*> But it was a hard journey. 
Quite apart from the severe physical hardships of travel, differences in custom”® 
could lead to hazardous misunderstandings, and linguistic problems were consid- 
erable. Aristeas, setting forth on his adventure, could have had no advantage over 
William to compensate for the lack of an official escort, and conditions would 
have been much more difficult in an area controlled not by a unitary authority but 
by various nomadic groups. 

Such ethnic variety would of course have multiplied linguistic difficulties: 
how, we might wonder, could Aristeas have acquired sufficient fluency to absorb 
new information and significantly enlarge Greek knowledge of Scythia and 
its hinterland? How, indeed, was he to orientate himself in unfamiliar terrain 
notably short of landmarks? Simple survival might seem problematic enough: 
the steppe’s severe winter cold 1s matched by its oppressive summer heat (even 
if classical writers ignore the latter [Hdt. 4. 28, Hippoc. Aer. 19] in accordance 
with an all too familiar tendency for ‘artificial notions of what the truth ought to 
be to take precedence over reality, even when that reality is known’ [cf. Tuplin 
1996, 138]). Could a Greek traveller have relied for long on nomadic hospitality 
if he could barely communicate with his hosts??’ 

The title of the Arimaspea hardly encourages the supposition that it was a 
record of an actual journey undertaken ad maiorem Apollinis gloriam; if Aristeas 
had a tale to tell of adventures which he himself had undergone and strange sights 
which he himself had witnessed, it 1s surprising that a group of which he knew 
only by hearsay should have given his poem its name. Admittedly, Greek book 
titles are often rather hit-and-miss: the titles of Xenophon’s Anabasis and the Acts 
of the Apostles fit the early parts of these works but not the rest. But we should 
hardly expect the remote and unvisited Arimaspians to be highlighted at the start 
of the poem if it mainly consisted of a travelogue based on the author’s first-hand 
experience. 


39 His detailed account of its preparation reveals the inadequacies of Herodotus’ account of the 
process (4. 2). See West 1999. 

36 ‘On the third day after we left Soldaia we encountered the Tartars; and when I came among 
them I really felt as if I were entering some other world’ (chapter |, 14). 

37 Tt is, of course, true that the steppe peoples were highly regarded for their hospitality; cf Sch. 
AT on //. 13. 6 (Abioi), [Aesch.] Prom. Solut. fr. 196 Radt. 
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It is probably fairer to envisage a poetic periegesis in which Apollo validated 
information drawn from a variety of sources, this heterogeneous material being 
unified by a visionary framework. It is pertinent to compare Odysseus’ suggestion 
that Demodocus may owe to Apollo’s instruction his exact knowledge of an 
episode in which Odysseus had himself played a leading part (Odyssey 8. 488).°® 
We think of poetic inspiration as determining form and manner of expression 
rather than content, but such was clearly not the view of Homer and Hesiod. 
Thus Homer, contrasting divine omniscience and human ignorance, invokes the 
Muses at the beginning of his muster-list of the Greek army before Troy (/liad 
2. 484 ff.), and thus Hesiod is enabled by the Muses to give advice on seafaring, 
of which he freely admits that he lacks direct experience (Works and Days 662). 
In fact, the point for which Herodotus first cites the Arimaspea, the series of 
tribal displacements initiated by the Arimaspians*” and leading to the Cimmerian 
invasion of Asia Minor, surely goes beyond what could properly have been 
observed by anyone on the ground.”” This is presented as if it were an extension 
of a view for which he has already expressed approval, that the Scythians had 
not, as they themselves held, moved into vacant territory, but had displaced the 
Cimmerians (4. 12. 3; cf 1. 15, 103-105; 7. 20. 2). (We may be surprised that 
he thought the Cimmerians, who terrorised the Near East for much of the 7th 
century, could have been forced to migrate by displaced Scythians.)*! This grand 
trans-temporal panorama of successive waves of migration, familiar to us from 
our historical atlases, translates into an aerial perspective what might actually 
be seen on the ground. This manner of presenting topographical relationships 
is rather sophisticated; it is more natural to think in terms of the stages of a 


38 See Finkelberg 1998, 71-3. For Apollo’s inspiration cf, Hes Th. 94 f. See further Burkert 1963. 

3° Presumably we should envisage the Arimaspians extending their territory rather than migrating, 
in view of the economic advantages of proximity to the griffins’ gold. We should note that Herodotus 
is here unaffected by the doubts which he sensibly expressed at his first reference to the Arimaspians 
(3. 116. 2) as to the possibility of a monocular race which was otherwise human in physique. 

40 Fehling 1989, 47 f. has adverted to the surprising success of this concept of a chain of peoples 
displacing one another. 

+! On the Cimmerians see Ivantchik 1993. First mentioned in cuneiform sources in 714 they had 
evidently disappeared from the political scene before the end of the 7th century; it is not clear how 
they differed from the Scythians. The common use of the designation “‘Cimmerian’ for the pre- 
Scythian culture of the North Pontic area may mislead; it is simply based on acceptance of Herodotus’ 
belief that the Cimmerians had been expelled from there by the Scythians. It is not clear whether the 
poet of the Odyssey identified the Kimmerioi who live in the far north-west (11. 14-11. 19) with the 
historical Cimmerians: see further Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, ad loc. 
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journey, 060c¢ Kal wétpa KedetOou (Odyssey 4. 389; 10. 539), like Io’s itinerary 
in the Prometheus Vinctus (707-35, 790-815), a series of loosely connected 
geographical and ethnographical situations. 

An aerial perspective is certainly indicated by the account of Aristeas’ pere- 
grinations given by Maximus of Tyre:*7 
There was also once a philosopher in Proconnesus called Aristeas. His wisdom was 
at first regarded with mistrust, because he could produce no teacher for it. Eventually, 
therefore, he invented an explanation to counter this mistrust. He used to say that his 
soul, leaving his body and flying straight up to the bright sky, made a circuit of both 
Greek and foreign lands, along with all their islands and rivers and mountains. The 
far point in his soul’s excursion was the land of the Hyperboreans, and it surveyed 
systematically all laws and civic customs, types of landscape and variations in climate, 
expanses of sea and mouths of rivers; what is more, the view it then had of the heavens 
was much clearer than from below on earth. Aristeas was more convincing when he said 
this than Anaxagoras or the celebrated Xenophanes or any other exegete of the nature 
of reality. Men did not yet understand clearly about his soul’s peregrinations, nor about 
the nature of the ‘eyes’ with which it saw all, but believed that the soul had literally to 
travel abroad if it was to give a wholly true account of all things. (38. 3 [Aristeas fr. 20 
Bolton, T13, Fl Bernabé, T 11 Davies]) 


Clearly, Maximus supposed the Arimaspea to be something other than a record of 
straightforward travel enlivened with strange tales told to its author in the course 
of his journey; we note that his Aristeas was able to report on the Hyperboreans.*” 
His view of the Arimaspea is further clarified by an earlier passage (10. 2-10. 3: 
the first part = Aristeas fr. 19 Bolton, T12 Bernabé, T11 Davies) in which he 
treats the case of Aristeas as similar to Epimenides’ sleep and Pythagoras’ claim 
to be a reincarnation of Euphorbus who fought at Troy: 


There was a man from Proconnesus whose body lay prostrate, still animate, but faintly 
and in a fashion not far removed from death. At the same time, his soul, escaping 
from the body, travelled through the air like a bird, surveying all beneath it — land 
and sea, cities and races of men, events and natural phenomena of every kind; then, 
re-entering his body and raising it up again, it used it like an instrument, to expound the 
different sights and sounds it had experienced in different nations of the world. What 
is it that Epimenides and Pythagoras and Aristeas are all trying to hint at? Can their 
theme be anything other than the freedom of the good man’s soul from the pleasures 


42 | have used the translation of Trapp (1997, 300 f. and 86), slightly modified in the first passage. 
43 Dowden 1980, 490-2 well emphasises the near certainty that Maximus here paraphrases the 
opening of Aristeas’ poem. 
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and sufferings of the body, when by escaping from the tumult of the physical world 
and turning its intelligence in on itself, it re-encounters pure truth, free from imperfect 
images? This does indeed resemble a beautiful slumber, full of vivid dreams; it does 
indeed resemble a lofty soaring of the soul, not over mountain peaks in the misty and 
turbulent lower atmosphere, but beyond this in the heights of the calm ether, as peace 
and tranquillity escort it serenely to truth and revelation. 


Maximus’ view of Aristeas’ travels is clearly rather different from the impres- 
sion which we would form on the basis of Herodotus’ narrative on its own, though 
the latter’s account of the Metapontine reappearance of the biformis per liquidum 
aethera vates (Hor. Carm, 2. 20. 2 f.) suggests that the historian has toned down 
the more sensational or fantastic elements in Aristeas’ self-presentation. Allow- 
ing for the likelihood that our chief witnesses stressed what suited their respective 
purposes, can we get a reasonably clear idea of Aristeas’ poem and its place in 
literary history? 

‘If it had so chanced, wrote F.M. Cornford, ‘that the only record left of 
Parmenides was the opening lines of his poem [DK 28 BI], he would be set 
aside as a magician who boasted of having travelled in the Sun’s chariot beyond 
the gates of day and night, or as a mythical doublet of Phaethon’ (Cornford 
1952, 104). A magician is indeed what Strabo calls Aristeas, a yor if ever there 
was one (13.1.16). He thus confirms the impression that Herodotus has quite 
drastically rationalised Aristeas’ account of himself. [onc designates the kind of 
expert in uncanny forces for which the Tungus word ‘shaman’*+ has come to be 
used, being free from the pejorative associations of terms like ‘wizard’, ‘medicine 
man’, ‘witch-doctor’, and ‘necromancer’ (see Burkert 1962). Meuli (1935, 153-9 
= 1975, 853-9) cast a new light on the Arimaspea when he compared the song 
of the Greenland shaman (angakogq),*> whose soul in its ecstatic flight visits real 
lands and peoples, and also tells of demons, monsters, and blessed beings. This, 
in many ways very attractive, interpretation became familiar through Dodds’ 
(1951, 140 ff.) enthusiastic advocacy of Meuli’s view that the Greeks were 
influenced by shamanistic culture in the course of their contact with the Scythians 
and perhaps also in Thrace. 

However, this approach is not as illuminating as it once appeared. The 
widespread use of the term ‘shamanism’ gives a misleading impression of 
a single, unified system. Already in 1914 R.R. Marrett noted a disturbing 


+4 Literally ‘one who is excited, moved, or raised’ (Lewis 1971, 51). 
= ‘Anga means “he who has precedence”, “the elder who commands respect” (Malaurie 1982, 
220). 
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imprecision: “Some anthropologists have been wont to use the term Shamanism 
as a general expression applicable to the magico-religious life of all primitive 
peoples, at any rate in so far as the notion of “possession” constitutes a dominant 
note; while, on the other hand, Shamanism is sometimes treated as if it stood 
for a specific type of religious experience confined to northern Asia, and without 
analogy in any other part of the world’ (ap. Czaplicka 1914, VU). The OED 
definition is helpful: 


A priest or priest-doctor among various northern peoples of Asia. Hence applied by 
extension to similar personages in other parts, especially a medicine-man of some of 
the north-western American Indians... Also, more recently, with recognition of the 
widespread similarity of primitive beliefs, the term denotes esp. a man or woman who 
is regarded as having direct access to, and influence in, the spirit world which 1s usually 
manifested during a trance and empowers them to guide souls, cure illnesses etc. 


Many outsiders may have watched the shaman’s operations with fascination 
or fear, but it may be doubted whether the wish to emulate is often felt. Some 
Greeks, we should remember, observed the effects of cannabis (Hdt. 4. 74 f.), 
without being tempted to experimentation, or at least not to any significant extent, 
simple as it would have been;*° and we should not assume that they were easily 
influenced by the strange ways of the steppe peoples. Shamanising 1s certainly 
not a technique to be acquired in a brief period by intelligent observation at a few 
séances.*’ A foreigner’s lack of the right antecedents for what has often been 
a hereditary vocation would have been a virtually insuperable obstacle for any 
Hellenic aspirant to the shaman’s powers.*® Nor are the intellectual barriers to 
comprehension purely linguistic. 


4© See further Rolle 1989, 93 f., fig. 66; Sherratt 1995, 26-9. It should not be assumed that the 
psychotropic pleasures afforded by the plant are appreciated only by humans; the attractions of 
inhaling wild cannabis in flower are vividly presented from a wolf’s point of view by the Kirghiz 
novelist Chingis Aitmatov (1989, 13 f.), presumably on the basis of first-hand observation. 

+7 The literature on shamanism is vast. I have found the following works particularly helpful: 
Radloff 1893 (esp. 2.1-67); Rasmussen 1927; Meuli 1935 = 1975; Chadwick 1942; Eliade 1964: 
Lewis 1971; Didszegi and Hoppal (1978); Malaurie 1982 (esp. 57-62); Levi 1989, 108-16; Humphrey 
1996. 

+8 Some may adduce Carlos Casteneda’s apprenticeship as illustrating the acceptability of an 
outsider for such training; but his mentor lacked a disciple from among his own people: see further 
Castaneda 1968. For a sober discussion of the reception of Castaneda’s publications see de Mille 
1985. 
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The Sanema Indians told the anthropologist Johannes Wilbert that their shamans could 
fly, or at least walk one foot above the ground. Naively, the scientist answered that after 
all, he could see that the shamans ran around just like anybody else. Whereupon the 
Indians countered, ‘The reason for that is that you do not understand. And, similarly, 
a Washo Indian told another anthropologist, “You have no idea what it is I am talking 
about, and the same is true of everyone who is going to read that thing that you are just 
writing’.*? (Duerr 1985, 83) 


The training, normally begun in adolescence,” is long and extremely demanding, 
entailing the mastery of a body of esoteric knowledge on which the shaman draws 
when, generally in a state of trance and with the assistance of his (or her) spirits, 
he (or she) contends against the powers which bring sickness, escorts the souls 
of the dead to their proper resting place, divines the future, or gains the release 
for the hunt of beasts held back by an offended master or mistress of animals. 
The shaman is not an eremitical visionary; his calling 1s exercised in the service 
of the community, and is sustained by society’s respect and belief. This form 
of transcendental experience cannot meaningfully be considered apart from its 
social environment; its geography and cosmology are not to be separated from 
its theology and its practical application. 

Some caution 1s thus needed in evaluating such affinities as may be discerned 
between the Arimaspea and the commentaries of actual shamans on their spiritual 
journeys. We may regard as misconceived the argument which Bolton (1962, 
133) advanced as a conclusive objection to interpreting the Arimaspea as a 
shamanistic poem: 


Aristeas claimed only to have got as far as the Issedonians, and admitted that what he 
had to tell of the regions beyond was hearsay. But whoever heard of a shaman’s soul 
‘breaking down’ in mid-flight and confessing that henceforth it had to depend on the 
reports of the people among whom it made its forced landing? I find this so ridiculous 
(the more so as it would be quite unnecessary) as to be incredible. (Bolton 1962, 133) 


4° The Canadian novelist Robertson Davies impressively suggests the cultural gulf to be bridged in 
an episode in The Cunning Man (1995), in which the ten-year-old narrator seeks instruction from the 
Native American ‘wise woman’ to whose powers he believes he owes his recovery from scarlet fever. 
Her reply is discouraging (41 f.): “All wrong... Wrong colour. Wrong eyes. Wrong brains. It would 
kill you... You have to go crazy, starve, sweat nearly to death. Then maybe you ready to learn. But 
you wrong colour. Wrong colour outside, wrong colour inside. Wrong eyes. Can’t see except what 
white person see. Wrong brains.’ 

°0 “Tt was essential that the novice should start young; some, indeed, were entered to the profession 
before they were born’ (Rasmussen 1927, 126 f.). 
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Thus stated the objection can easily be met. Nothing is said about breakdown or 
failure. It was for Apollo to determine the range of his devotee’s travels, and it 
would be vain and impious for the devotee to aim for a more distant goal. Just so, 
the shaman’s journeyings succeed only by grace of the spirit(s) with whom his 
(or her) training allows union, and are not to be interpreted as travel undertaken 
from curiosity or Wanderlust. 

However, for outsiders there are difficulties in deciding how far the language 
conventionally expressing the religious experience of an alien tradition is to 
be understood figuratively. The image of a journey to express progressive 
enlightenment is familiar enough, but we are more at home with the concept of a 
mystical ascent than with that of a magical flight as the means of transcending this 
limited and impermanent world.*! Accounts of shamanic initiation often speak 
of death and rebirth, resurrection or revival; but these terms are the common 
currency of many forms of religious life. ‘For ye are dead, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God, wrote St Paul to the Colossians (3. 3; cf. 2. 11 f., Romans 
7. 4-7. 6); accessi confinium mortis reports Apuleius’ hero of his initiation into 
the mysteries of Isis (Metamorphoses 11. 23).°? 

Insofar as elements convincingly interpreted as shamanistic may be detected 
in the Arimaspea I would argue that they derive from ancient Greek poetic 
tradition itself based on preliterate forms of narrative in the development of which 
shamanistic performances may well have been of primary importance.’ But that 
line of thought, as relevant to the Odyssey as to the Arimaspea, would take us very 
far back into the past. If the 6th century appears to bring a sudden proliferation of 
mysterious, charismatic figures credited with powers associated with shamans it 


>! See the sensible observations s.v. ‘Flight of the mind’ in OCD? (Edwards) and s.v. ‘Entriickung’ 
in the Enzyklopddie des Mdrchens 4. 42-4. 58 (Daxelmiiller). It may be instructive to compare the 
description offered by Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) of her mode of receiving visions: ‘And 
as God wills, in this vision my spirit mounts upwards, into the height of the firmament and into 
changing air, and dilates itself among different nations, even though they are in far-off regions and 
places remote from me. And because I see these things in such a manner, for this reason I also behold 
them in changing forms of clouds and other created things. But I hear them not with my physical ears, 
nor with my heart’s thoughts, nor do I perceive them by bringing any of my five senses to bear — but 
only in my soul, my physical eyes open, so that I never suffer their failing in loss of consciousness; 
no, I see these things wakefully, day and night’ (tr. Dronke 1984, 168). 

>2 See further Gwyn Griffiths 1975, Seaford 1994, 282 f. 

>3 See Petersmann 1981, 45-7; Burkert 1996, 67-9. Some accounts of séances among the 
Greenland Eskimos suggest inchoate drama: Lewis 1971, 168; Chapman 1938, 215 f. For a salutary 
warning against generalising the links observable in some cultures between shamanism and epic 
poetry, see Finnegan 1977, 207-10. 
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might be argued that contact with non-Greek cultures to the north stimulated the 
revival of practices and beliefs characteristic of a more primitive form of religious 
life, perhaps in accordance with a tendency to idealise other societies by way of 
criticising one’s own.>+ 

In doipOAaUmtOS yevOuEvos we should see a claim to special insight, beyond 
what is ordinarily granted to men: Aristeas’ report was underwritten by Apollo, 
and the god determined his range. Geography and ethnography certainly fell 
within Apollo’s province; his rebuke to Battus, the founder of Cyrene, well 
exemplifies his reputation as a geographical authority (Hdt. 4. 157. 2).°° Calchas 
had guided the Greek fleet to Troy by his prophetic gifts, bestowed on him by 
Apollo (Iliad 1. 72).°© Geography might of course be combined with a higher 
wisdom: men should not even try to reach the Hyperboreans (Pindar Pythian 
10. 29 f.) Aristeas, under Apollo’s leading, came as near as any man may to the 
mythical folk whom the god visits yearly. 

Herodotus was interested in what appeared to be factual in Aristeas’ periege- 
sis; the Issedonians were the most remote tribe about whom information could be 
got by non-supernatural means, and a clear distinction was to be drawn between 
them and whatever lay beyond. But if we were able to read Aristeas’ poem for 
ourselves, I do not doubt that we would find a section on the Hyperboreans. They, 
however, were not a novelty. Herodotus (4. 32) could cite earlier authorities for 
them, the author of the Epigonoi, who may or may not be Homer, and Hesiod; 
we can now locate the Hyperboreans in the Catalogue (fr. 150. 21), though this 
need not have been the only Hesiodic reference to them. The Arimaspians and 
their struggles with the gold-guarding griffins (though not the griffins themselves, 
which certainly figured in the Hesiodic Catalogue: fr. 152)?’ were a novel and 


+ Tt may of course be that, though such figures were no thicker on the ground in the 6th century 
than they had previously been, the chances were better that their activities would find a place in some 
written record. For a robust assault on the concept of Greek shamanism, see Zhmud 1997, 107-16. 

>> Cf. Cic. div. 1.1.3: Quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in Aeoliam, Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, 
Italiam sine Pythio aut Dodonaeo aut Hammonis oraculo? See further Parke and Wormell 1956, 
46-81. 

°© In the Prometheus Vinctus geographical information is treated as one aspect of Prometheus’ 
prophetic gifts. 

>’ The depiction on a Caeretan hydria (of the last quarter of the 6th century) of an Arimaspian 
gold-thief hotly pursued by a griffin may well have been inspired by the Arimaspea: unfortunately 
this unusual representation (surely manifesting the sense of humour or whimsicality observable on 
some of the other Caeretan hydriae) is ignored by Bolton 1962 and Wiesner 1963, but see further 
Webster 1928; Hemelrijk 1984, No. 28, pp. 43-5, 174, 181, 208 n.140, pls. 100, 101; LIMC 8.1.529- 
34 s.v. Arimaspoi. No. 69. 
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distinctive feature of Aristeas’ composition, and one about which it appears to 
have had a monopoly of information (cf. LfgrE s.v. Arimaspoi |Dyer]). 

Proper use of the geographical and ethnographical material incorporated in 
Aristeas’ poem required, it seems, some skill in interpretation. The Hesiodic 
Muses, we should remember, claimed to tell both truth and plausible fiction 
(Theogony 27 f.), a licence which creates problems for the enquirer who 
wishes to use poetry as a source of factual information. The liberties which 
Herodotus could take with another poetic tradition embodying the Hyperboreans 
are demonstrated with his treatment of the story of Croesus’ fate at the sack of 
Sardis (1. 87; see further Burkert 1985b), in which supernatural transportation by 
Apollo is likewise involved. Herodotus offered what he believed to be the kernel 
of truth which the poets had embellished with fantasy. 

Should we perhaps see a closer connection with the story of Croesus? The 
dating for Aristeas offered by the Suda (‘in the time of Cyrus and Croesus’) 
implies a connection with the Persian sack of Sardis: could the Arimaspea 
have included a prediction of the rise of Persia? Herodotus had no difficulty in 
believing that in the mid-7th century the Delphic oracle had foretold the end of 
Gyges’ line after five generations (1. 13. 2),°® though no notice was taken of 
this prediction until it was fulfilled. But Hellenistic literary historians were more 
familiar with post eventum prophecy as a literary device (even if seldom pursued 
with the single-minded determination manifested in Lycophron’s Alexandra), and 
where Herodotus would have found evidence of divine prescience (cf. 8. 77), 
Alexandrian scholars would have seen an unambiguous terminus post quem. 
We can find a suitable context for such a prediction in connection with the 
Cimmerians, whose sack of Sardis Herodotus mentioned in his history of Lydia 
(1. 15). Apollo could confidently prophesy the disappearance from history of 
these northern marauders and thus, by extrapolation, reassure the pious that the 
Persian menace too was under control; notwithstanding appearances, everything 
was proceeding according to a divine plan. 

The poem’s surviving fragments (assuming that they are genuine, which I see 
no reason to doubt) hardly allow evaluation of its literary qualities. Clearly it is 
not easily categorised. Among its generic antecedents we may see the traditions 
of first-person travel narrative (as in the Odyssey) and heroic exploration (as 
in the Argonautica), along with those of Catalogue-poetry; but these elements 
were evidently refocused to fit a theological and religious perspective. It might 


98 His first reference to the Delphic oracle. 
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be regarded as a prototype of the genre of utopian travel narrative as developed 
by Euthemerus and Iambulus. 

It evidently made a profound impression on the author of the Prometheus Vinc- 
tus,’ who appears to have drawn on it extensively in devising the extraordinarily 
devious route which he inflicts on Io (707-35, 790-807) (see further Bolton 1962, 
45-63). The bisection of that itinerary corresponds roughly to a division between 
what could be regarded as factual, on the one hand, and, on the other, the fabu- 
lous and fantastic. We may note that the griffins are there portrayed as fulfilling 
an office assigned by Zeus (803 f.), not simply as selfish custodians of guarded 
gold. It would be good to think that the perennially appealing image of the steppe 
as a sea (792, adopting Girard’s economical and ingenious emendation [see West 
1997, 377 f.]) went back to Aristeas. 

The interpretation of this mixture of realism and fantasy was naturally not 
entirely straightforward. Herodotus seems to have been inclined to see Aristeas 
as pioneering his own ideals in enquiry,°’ going in person as far as he could, and 
consulting those whose opinions might reasonably be regarded as authoritative on 
what lay beyond (for the comparison see Frankel 1975, 242 f.). Those features 
of the Arimaspea which did not fit this view he apparently dismissed as mere 
poetic embellishment. In Pythagorean circles other aspects of Aristeas and his 
poem were emphasised, and the difficulty of reconciling all the data relating to 
this enigmatic figure surely corresponds to the natural tendency of our witnesses 
to concentrate on what related to their interests. Setting Aristeas at a very early 
date in the development of Greek contacts with the Scythians Herodotus in all 
probability overestimated his importance as a conduit for information about the 
steppe peoples and their beliefs; but if he had not credited Aristeas with a spurious 
antiquity, it is unlikely that we should know enough about the Arimaspea to regret 
its loss. 
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ALCMAN AND THE IMAGE OF SCYTHIAN STEED 


A.V. ZAIKOV 


We know very little about contacts between Sparta and Scythia. Herodotus 
preserved a Peloponnesian tradition about a visit to Sparta by Anacharsis, who 
formed a most favourable opinion of the Spartans (4. 77. 1-2); and according 
to the same author a group of Scythian ambassadors went there as well with 
a proposal for a military alliance against Darius to take revenge on him for 
invading their country (6. 84. 2). After this embassy (it is alleged) Spartans 
began to say ‘fill up in Scythian fashion, when they wanted to drink stronger 
wine than usual (6. 84. 3). But there is reason to think that the record of cultural 
contacts between these two peoples is not exhausted by these cases, and that such 
influence occurred already in the 7th century. 

The only clear indication of such contacts is to be found in a very late source, 
viz. Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius (a work of the 2nd or 3rd century AD). In 
a discussion of the flagellation of Spartan boys, Apollonius contends that the 
practice was part of the cult of Scythian Artemis and claims that the ritual was 
adopted in Sparta from the Scythians by order of God. It is clear from the context 
that this Spartan cult of Scythian Artemis is very old (6. 20). 

But the value of such testimony is, of course, very much open to doubt and a 
particular interest therefore attaches to the mention of a ‘Colaxaean steed’ in line 
59 of the famous Louvre Partheneion of the Archaic Spartan poet Aleman: | 


This is Hagesichora here; 
and the second in beauty after Agido 
will run like a Colaxaean horse against an Ibenian. 


The Partheneion has a reputation for being ‘one of the most enigmatic [texts] 
in ancient Greek poetry’ (Yarkho 1970, 45), and it has presented scholars with 
a set of notably difficult questions of a philological, mythological, religious 
and even astronomical character. Alongside all these problems the comparison 
between horses and the beautiful girls who participate in the choir and perform 
this Partheneion does not seem to be a complicated matter at all. What, in fact, 


| Translation: Campbell 1988. 
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is more natural than likening a long-legged, youthful and sturdy woman with a 
lively mare, especially in a situation in which the woman is demonstrating not 
only her beautiful voice, but also (obviously) her graceful dancing? As a rule 
commentaries on this passage confine themselves to noting that the “Colaxaean 
horse’ may be from Scythia* and debating whether or not one horse is implicitly 
superior to the other (Page 1962, 7; West 1965, 193; Devereux 1965, 176; 
Campbell 1987, 69-71; Davies 1991, 32). 
My purpose in the present paper 1s to examine this image more closely. There 
are three main questions: 
|. Is the comparison of those performing in the choir (especially Hagesichora 
and Agido) with horses an ordinary metaphor or is there a deeper sense 
behind it? 
2. Why is one of horses called “Colaxaean’? Is this Scythian reminiscence 
casual or does it have a special point? 
3. How did a figure from Scythian folklore come to appear in Sparta at such 
an early date?? 


Hagesichora and Agido in the form of horses 


In the artistic representation of feminine beauty Alcman yields nothing even 
to Sappho. The radiance of Agido is compared with sun. The hair of Hagesichora 
has the bloom of undefiled gold, and her face is silver. The girls are like stars 
rising through the ambrosial night. The song of the choir-leader resembles that 
of a swan. But the comparison between the most beautiful girls in the choir and 
horses runs like a thread through the whole of the second half of the poem. 


She herself [Hagesichora] seems pre-eminent, 

just as if one were to put a horse among grazing herds, 
a sturdy, thunderous-hoofed prize-winner, 

one of those seen in fleeting dreams. 

Why, don’t you see? The race-horse 1s Venetic. (45-51) 


This is Hagesichora here; 
and the second in beauty after Agido 
will run like a Colaxaean horse against an [benian. (57-59) 


* ‘Colaxaean’ evidently refers to Colaxais, the first Scythian king in the legend on the origin of 
Scythians (Hdt. 4. 5-7). 

+ Aleman most probably lived in the 7th century (Page 1951, 166; Bowra 1961, 19). But cf. West 
1965, 188. 
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For 1s not fair-ankled 
Hagesichora present here? (78-79) 


For the trace-horse...(92) 


The horse appears first of all as something seen in fleeting dreams 
(WxometpLo(wv Ove(pwv).* Then three different breeds are named — Venetic (pre- 
sumably from the northern Adriatic, in the area of modern Venice), Colaxaean 
(presumably from Scythia), and Ibenian (from Lydia) (Bolton 1962, 43; Dev- 
ereux 1965, 176; Campbell 1988). All three horses are foreign, and it 1s particu- 
larly interesting that the Scythian horse is identified by the name of its legendary 
owner. It seems that all these horses are legendary or mythical, rather than real 
breeds. But if this presumption is correct, some sort of ritual must lie hidden be- 
hind this mythological image, because the text that we are considering 1s far from 
being a piece of ‘pure’ literature. 

Alcman’s Partheneion belongs to a specific genre of archaic Spartan poetry. 
These ‘Maidens’ Songs’ were a type of hymn performed during national festivals 
in honour of a particular deity (or deities) and made up of three compositional 
elements: 1) a mythological part recounting the exploits of respected Spartan 
heroes; 2) the gnome — a didactic aphorism warning mortals against pride; and 
3) a folklore-style song which included girlish bragging, glorification of one’s 
friends and defiance of one’s adversaries. The song was performed just once and 
presupposed a particular cast, whose names were put into the text. The surviving 
text quite clearly evokes the atmosphere of a contest (agon), and it 1s obvious that 
the performance of such songs — and of the dances that went with them — was part 
of some sort of festival competition. 

Since the first half of the mythological section (which itself made up just 
half of the whole Partheneion) has not been preserved and the second half 
survives in a poor condition (Yarkho 1970, 47), the identity of the divinity to 
whom the Partheneion was dedicated remains an open question. It 1s usually 
reckoned that Artemis Orthia or the Dioscuri are the most probable addressees 
(Farina 1950; Page 1951; Garzya 1954; Pavese 1967, 113; cf. Garvie 1965, 


: Campbell’s translation of this phrase is ‘rock-sheltered dreams’ (1988, 69-71) and West (1965, 
195) speaks of dreams which ‘lurk under shady rocks.’ But Page (1951, 166; 1962, 3) adduces a 
parallel passage from Etymologicum Magnum to justify the translation ‘fleeting dreams’ (Etym. Mag. 
783, 24: UnonetpLoiwv from UrontEepLotwv), and LSJ, basing itself upon the same passages (Aleman 
and Etvm Mag.), understands umometpto.os as ‘winged.’ (Calame 1983, ad loc. agrees; Brown 1986: 
345 notes that doubts remain). 
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185-7), and the appearance of the name Polydeuces in the first surviving 
line and of the word opOpia in line 61 do make this assumption seem very 
plausible. 

But there is another obvious fact which has to be taken into account, viz. that 
the names of the dead sons of Hippocoon are listed in lines 3-9. Hippocoon 
was the mythical king of Sparta who took the throne away from his younger 
brother Tyndareus, the father of Castor and Polydeuces. Tyndareus managed to 
recover his royal status with the help of Heracles, who fought two battles against 
Hippocoon and his sons. On the first occasion they forced Heracles to retreat and 
even wounded him. Such an exploit deserved special honour in the local Laconian 
tradition and, in fact, according to the scholiast on Clement of Alexandria’s 
Protrepticus, Alcman mentioned the fact that Heracles was wounded by the sons 
of Hippocoon in Book | (schol. Clem. Alex. Protr. 36. 2). Only in the second 
war was Heracles able to kill Hippocoon and his sons and restore Tyndareus to 
Sparta (E. Her. 740-742; Paus. 3. 19. 7, 20. 5; 8. 53. 9). 

In the Partheneion the names of these Laconian heroes are consistently 
accompanied by positive epithets: “swift-footed’, ‘helmeted’, ‘lord’, ‘outstanding 
among demigods’, ‘great’, ‘the gatherer [sc. of the army]’, and — above all — ‘the 
best of their kind’ (11: two aptotws). (tov Biatd&v in 4 might appear to be an 
exception, but Yarkho [1970, 47-9] convincingly argued that the interpretation 
‘violent’ favoured by Page, Garzya and Campbell cannot be accepted. The correct 
translation in the present context is ‘powerful’ or ‘mighty’). Moreover when 
Pausanias visited Sparta in the 2nd century AD he was shown the graves of the 
sons of Hippocoon (3. 14. 6-7; 15.2) — evidence which makes it hard to doubt that 
there was a Spartan cult of these heroes as hemisioi (demi-gods). Finally, there 
is the phrase [ovK €ya|]v AbKatoov ev KauovoL aréyw [Eva]podopov... in 
I. 2 of Alcman’s poem. This was translated by Page as ‘among the dead, I make 
no reckoning of Lycaethus, [but] of Enarsphorus...’, and by Campbell as ‘I do 
not reckon Lycaethus among the dead but Enarsphorus...’. But Marzullo (1964, 
176 ff.) convincingly argues that the verb GAéyw can have a another meaning 
in Alcman’s text, viz. ‘to glorify’ or ‘hold sacred’, so that the phrase can be 
translated: ‘among the dead I do not hold sacred Lycaethus [about whom nobody 
knows anything], but Enarsphorus... ’ 

In the light of all of this one can suggest that Alcman’s Partheneion was 
designed for performance at a festival in honour of either the sons of Hippocoon 
or the Dioscuri — or, maybe, that the festival was connected in general with all 
the Spartan heroes of ancient times. 
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One feature of the situation which demands attention in this connection 1s that 
the Dioscuri (and particularly Castor) were honoured in Sparta as ‘horse-tamers’ 
or ‘horsemen’ and were sometimes shown in Spartan art leading or riding horses 
(Fitzhardinge 1980, 78). Now, Hippocoon’s name is obviously connected with 
horses and the girls who sing about his sons in Aleman’s choir are emphatically 
likened to legendary horses. Is this all mere coincidence? 

The mythological, ritual and fairy-tale figure of the horse has a set of essential 
features which are common to people in different parts of the world. Large 
numbers of studies of all sorts of religious material have unanimously proved 
that, whether in myth, fairy-tale or ritual, the horse 1s above all a death- 
dealing animal associated with funerals and burial-places (Propp 1986, 171-6; 
Golan 1993, 48-50). The ceremony of burying a dead warrior together with 
his horse existed among ancient Greeks, Romans, Germans and Celts, as well 
as in mediaeval France and among many other peoples, and is encountered 
in its most vivid form in Scythian burial-mounds, e.g. in the Pazyryk tumulus 
where excavation uncovered the horses that drew the funerary chariot. Social 
anthropologists have described the ritual dedication of a horse to the deceased 
which prevailed among Ossetian and other Caucasian peoples. In earlier times 
burials in the Caucasus ended with horse-races; and Homer describes the same 
rite in his account of Patroclus’ burial in //iad 13. It is interesting that Sophocles’ 
native deme was called Kolonos (‘mound’), because there was a barrow there 
known as kolonos hippios or ‘Horse Tumulus’ (Paus. 1. 30. 4). On Greek 
tombstones one often finds pictures of the deceased together with a horse 
(Negelein 1901, 378; Rohde 1910, 241; Himmelmann 1999, 21-30, Abb. 2, 15). 
In this connection it is reasonable to suppose that the wooden horse left by the 
Greeks under the walls of Troy as a gift to Athena was nothing but an epic re- 
interpretation of the ritual of placing the figure of a horse on the graves of fallen 
walriors. 

The tradition was known in Laconia too, as is shown (first of all) by the large 
earthenware mixing bowl (or amphora) with a relief representation of a proces- 
sion of chariots and soldiers which was found by C.A. Christou in 1960 in its 
original position in a group of graves at Sparta (Fitzhardinge 1980, 52-3). Then 
there are three Archaic Laconian cups (by the so-called Rider Painter) preserved 
in the Hermitage, Louvre and British Museum collections: they all show the 
same subject — a youth on a horse, with attendant spirit and birds — and its re- 
ligious significance is quite obvious: the horseman is a deceased hero (Valdgauer 
1914, 56; Stibbe 1974, 19-20; Pipili 1987, 76). Again, Herodotus reports that 
in Sparta horsemen carried the news of a King’s death to all parts of Laconia 
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(6. 58). Andreev (1969, 29) assumes the term /hippees should be understood 
here as referring, not to ordinary horse-borne messengers, but to members of 
the famous Spartan corps of 300 youths (neaniskoi or koroi), who were known 
as ‘horsemen’. These hippees did not actually ride horses (Strabo 10. 4. 18), 
and in historic times nobody knew why they had such a strange title, but Jean- 
maire was obviously right to assign a religious and mystic character to this corps 
(1939, 547). 

Greek mythology also shows a definite connection between the horse and 
death. For example, the terrible horses belonging to the war-god Ares are the 
children of Boreas, the god of the North wind, who dwells in a place of eternal 
cold and fog. The horses of Achilles were the offspring of Zephyr and the 
Harpy who abducts the souls of mortals. Among her other functions, Hecate, 
the chthonic goddess of darkness, helps people to breed horses. The ‘terrible 
steed’ Areion (//. 23. 346) resulted from the union of Poseidon in the shape of 
a stallion and Demeter Erinys in that of a mare (Paus. 8. 25. 7-8) — and Erinys 
means ‘she who avenges’, that is, by guarding the interests of the dead. Each 
chariot-race that Oenomaus organised ended with the death of his rival, until 
he himself perished in the competition against Pelops. The horses of Autonoos 
trampled his son to death, while those of the Thracian king Lycurgus mauled their 
own master. Another Thracian king, Diomedes, fed his horses on human flesh 
but was eventually himself fed to his equine man-eaters by Heracles. Finally, 
the Laconian Dioscuri, who take turns to live in the Kingdom of the Dead and 
on Olympus and who thus symbolise the eternal periodic succession of life and 
death, are worshipped as horse-tamers and protectors of horsemen. 

The world of Russian fairy-tales is no less eloquent on this topic. Here the hero 
often gets the horse that will help him in his adventures from his father out of a 
grave; or he obtains it from a deep ‘cellar’ or a mountain which he has to dig up 
— so it 1s really neither a cellar nor a mountain, but a crypt or vault (Propp 1986, 
174). 

The colour of mythical horses has a definite significance as well. Propp (1986, 
175) notes that, although horses in fairy-tales can be all sorts of colours, there 
is a noticeable predominance of red and white ones. The appearance of white 
is no accident, since it 1s the colour appropriate to creatures that have lost their 
corporeal nature. In the Book of Revelation the attribute of death is a ‘pale horse,’ 
and the Greeks had a rule of only sacrificing white horses (Stengel 1905, 212; 
for an example, see Braund’s paper in this volume, p. 20). On the other hand, 
the colour white can also signify the radiance of a magic horse — a horse which 
is not simply white, but silver. In Russian fairy-tales his colour is defined by 
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the words ‘every strand of wool is silver’. In a Yakut myth the hero sits on a 
pure white horse with silver wings. This radiance can also be transmitted by the 
colour red. On Russian icons of Saint George fighting the dragon, for example, 
the horse is always either white or flame-red. The reason is that there 1s another 
basic principle apart from death involved in the complex figure of the mythical 
horse, viz. fire or (sometimes) the sun. This fundamental association between 
horses and fire can be seen very clearly in the Indian god Agni and (where Greek 
material is concerned) in the chariot of Helios. 

The funerary aspect of the mythical horse is thus somewhat curiously inter- 
woven with his solar, cosmic and celestial aspect. The association with heaven 
manifests itself in the ability of fairy-tale horses to fly. In Russian tales we have 
the ‘Grey-Brown’ and the ‘Little Hunchback’, in Yakut myth a white horse with 
silver wings, and in Greece Pegasus and all the horses attached to the chariots of 
the gods. Pelops had winged horses too (Pi. O/. 1.67-88); and there are pictures 
of winged horses on the votive lead figures and ivory combs from the Spartan 
temple of Orthia. 

Let us now return to Aleman’s Partheneion. When Agido appears for the first 
time (40), she has the radiance and brightness of the sun — and is perceived as 
its embodiment. Then Hagesichora appears, and her hair looks as though it is 
made of pure gold, while her face is silver. Since Hagesichora 1s also compared 
to a beautiful mare, the association between the girl’s luxuriant hair and a golden 
horse mane is natural, while the colour of her face is seen in terms of the blinding 
silver colour of a horse. At the same time line 49 strengthens the other-worldly 
and heavenly association, for this ‘thunderous-hoofed prize-winner’ belongs to 
the world of ‘fleeting dreams’ (UmOTETPLOLWV OVELPWV). 

There can be no doubt therefore that Alcman’s choice of marvellous horses as 
a comparison for those participating in the festival choir was no accident. This 
beautiful metaphor has a clear mythological and, probably, ritual significance. 
I am inclined to think that the Partheneion was linked to an ancestor-cult and 
to the practice of honouring the ancestors’ graves. It was created for a Laconian 
religious festival at which the Spartans glorified the heroes of old and mounted 
choral and dance competitions in their honour. It is very plausible that these 
heroes were Hippocoon and his sons. 

In this connection I should like to make a further observation. In Greek religion 
the horse is often one of the attributes of the ‘hero’ — originally a term designating 
a local deity (and object of worship), but then applied more generally to deceased 
men who receive posthumous cult (Negelein 1901, 378). Moreover it 1s possible 
that the deceased hero himself was originally conceived in the image of a horse 
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(Propp 1986, 173). This assumption accords very well with the rich horse-related 
onomastic material in Greek heroic myths. Pausanias, describing a sculpture by 
Phidias, mentions among other heroic figures a man named Hippeus, standing 
next to his horse (Paus. 1. 33. 8). In Arcadia Odysseus was associated with the 
cult of Poseidon Hippios at Pheneus (where he had come in search of some lost 
mares): in Pausanias’ day one was shown a statue which was allegedly dedicated 
by Odysseus to Poseidon and which carried an inscription purporting to record 
Odysseus’ instructions about the mares (Paus. 8. 14. 5). Not far from Mantineia 
there was a place where horses raced and also a sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios, 
which no mortal was allowed to enter. When Aepytus, son of Hippothous, dared 
to do so he was struck blind and died soon afterwards (Paus. 8. 5.5; 10. 2-3). At 
Olympia Hippodameia (the wife of Pelops) had a tomb and a sacred place — the 
Hippodameium — which the women entered once a year to perform sacrifices and 
other rites in her honour. According to the myth Hippodameia had been the cause 
of many deaths — those of the numerous suitors killed by her father Oenomaus 
during horse-races. Eventually it was Pelops’ turn and he destroyed Oenomaus 
together with Myrsilus, the king’s charioteer, whose professional trick helped 
him win the deadly chariot-race (Apollod. 2. 3-9). Hippodameia became his wife 
and bore him two sons (Atreus and Thyestes) — who subsequently killed Pelops’ 
existing son (Chrysippus) at their mother’s instigation (Paus. 6. 20. 7). In the 
hippodrome at Olympia there was an altar of Taraxippos, the terror of the horses. 
The identity of the dedicatee of this altar was much debated and Pausanias lists 
a number of versions: some said a hero was buried at the spot, others a hero 
together with his horse, but all versions are united on one point — the deceased 
turned into a hostile deity (oUK evuevys Satuwv) who harmed the horses during 
races in the hippodrome and caused many deaths. Charioteers therefore offered 
sacrifices at the altar in an effort to calm his anger. Similar local deities with 
the same name were known in other parts of Greece as well, e.g. at the Isthmus, 
where according to legend a Taraxippus was killed by his horses in a race at some 
funeral games (Paus. 6. 20. 15-19). 

Such examples could easily be multiplied. All of them — and particularly 
the altar of Taraxippos — lead one to imagine that the high incidence of horse- 
related names in Greek mythology is based on something of a ritual character. 
Where we meet mythological names with the element -hippo-, we can postulate 
a generalised image of the local hero-dead — something akin to the Roman Lares. 
If this 1s right, the word hippos may in the distant past have served as the common 
designation of an ancestor whose grave was revered as a local sacred place. The 
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graves of the sons of Hippocoon at Sparta (Paus. 3. 14. 6-7; 15. 2) are a perfect 
confirmation of this conjecture. 

Lines 60-63 of the Partheneion contain the following sentence: ‘for the 
Pleiades, as we carry a plough to Orthria, rise through the ambrosial night like 
the star Sirius and fight against us’. On this basis people often conclude that 
the poem was meant for performance during a festival of Artemis Orthia. But 
this actually confirms my own conjecture. M.P. Nilsson showed that the goddess 
Artemis in her earliest, pre-Greek form was a goddess of death (Nilsson 1955, 
428). So it is not impossible that the cult of some local dead heroes (viz. the sons 
of Hippocoon) was combined here with worship of the oldest goddess of death 
and thus became the part of the cult of Artemis Orthia. 


Why is the horse Colaxaean? 


So, the horses in the Alcman’s Partheneion fulfil a very important mytho- 
logical and ritual function. The first is named keles Enetikos, the second hippos 
Ibenos, the third hippos Kolaxaios. Keles Enetikos could mean a horse from Pa- 
phlagonia (Asia Minor), for according to Homer a tribe of Veneti lived there in 
the distant past (//. 2. 852). But it is more probable that it comes from the north- 
ern Adriatic, the land of an immigrant Venetic people who came originally from 
Asia Minor (Strabo 1. 3. 21; 12. 38, 25; 13. 1. 53). Strabo tells us that in earlier 
times the Greeks thought highly both of Venetic horses and of the skill displayed 
by the Veneti in rearing and training them (Strabo 5. 1. 4). The hippos Ibenos 1s 
normally treated as a horse of Celtic or of Ionian/Lydian origin (Devereux 1965, 
176; West 1965, 196; Puelma 1977, 29, B2\e Hippos Kolaxaios is the horse of 
the Scythian king Colaxais. In other words all three horses are foreign, not Greek. 

Skrzhinskaya tried to connect all of them with Asia Minor and explained the 
connection in terms of the superiority of Asian breeds of horse to European 
ones (1991, 56). On this view the poet’s words simply show a commonplace 
preference for foreign, high-quality goods. But in my opinion there is an entirely 
different and much more important issue, viz. that all the horses are from overseas 
— because this fact also turns out to be connected with the cult of dead heroes. 

Among the Greeks there was a belief that Elysium (or the Isle of the Blessed) 
was situated somewhere far away in the Ocean (Hes. Op. 166-173; Pi. Ol. 2. 71- 
73). Odysseus had to sail across the Ocean to get to the entrance of Hades (Od. 
10. 508), and it is interesting that, according to Homer, this entrance was not 


> See also scholia B to the Partheneion (P. Oxy. 2389 fr. 6 i). 
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far from the land of the Cimmerians (Od. 11. 10-20; cf. Strabo 1. 2. 9), Le. 
somewhere on the northern side of the Black Sea. It 1s well known that Greek 
ideas about the after-life were not uniform and comprised elements of differing 
date (Hommel 1981, 60-2). For example, alongside a basic belief that the souls 
of the dead dwelled in Hades there survived an older — perhaps pre-Greek — 
idea that certain elect heroes after their death were transported to Elysium. Our 
sources name the Spartan king Menelaus and his wife Helen among these elect 
heroes (Od. 4. 561-569). It is very interesting that already in the 7th century 
Greek literature assigns to Elysium (Isle of the Blessed) an extremely precise 
geographical location. Proclus (who is paraphrasing an early epic, the Aefhiopis) 
has the following statement in his account of Achilles’ death: ‘Thetis snatches 
her son [sc. Achilles] away from the sacrificial fire and transports him to Leuke 
Nesos’ — i.e. the White Island (Chrestom. 172). According to Pindar Thetis took 
Achilles to Elysium (Ol. 2.79-80), but in another passage the same poet says 
that Achilles has év 6° Evé&eivw medkdyet daevvav vaoov — a ‘radiant island 
in the Euxine sea’ (Nem. 4.49-50). This makes it obvious that Pindar identified 
Elysium with Leuce, a small island in the north-western Black Sea near the mouth 
of the Danube. Euripides also mentions Leuce as Achilles’ dwelling place (Andr. 
1260-1262); and Pliny explicitly notes that it was also known as the Island of the 
Blessed (eadem Leuce [insula] et Macaron apellata: HN 4. 93). 

This geographical identification of the White Island with Elysium arose very 
early. Even if we leave aside the fact that Odysseus enters Hades not far from 
the land of Cimmerians, Aethiopis (the poem quoted by Proclus) is ascribed to 
Arctinus of Miletus and, although the dates for his akme in Eusebius and the Suda 
(first and ninth Olympiad, respectively) seem too early, scholars who connect the 
poem’s date of composition with Milesian trade and colonisation in the region 
(starting no later than the middle of the 7th century) may well be right to do so. 
In any event, the early geographic localisation of Elysium in the Euxine ts usually 
accounted for in terms of sailors returning from the Northern Black Sea with the 
notion that the small limestone island they had discovered in an otherwise almost 
islandless sea was identical to the Isle of the Blessed (Hommel 1981, 62-3). 

It is also relevant to note that (a) Gruppe (1906, 389, 400) supposed that the 
Greek name Pontos Euxeinos was connected with Hades and meant ‘hospitably 
meeting the dead’ — a conjecture which arose from the observation that one of 
the epithets of Hades is Polyxenos® — and (b) the name Leuce is very significant 


© A.PV 157: fr. 228 Radt. See also Tolstoy 1918, 158; Hommel 1981, 68-9; Skrzhinaskaya 1991, 
23. 
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since (as we Saw earlier when discussing the colour of horses) a white or radiantly 
silver colour betokens death, because it is the colour of bodiless beings. 

So the foreign character of Aleman’s horses is not just a meaningless poetic 
device. On the contrary it had a particular significance for those who took part in 
the festival at which the Partheneion was performed. The point was not that these 
breeds were swifter or more beautiful or more expensive. What mattered was that 
these horses, at the same time both bewitching and terrible, were connected with 
‘the other world’. 

In the light of everything that has been said, the horse of the Scythian king 
Colaxais turns out to be a very important figure in Alcman’s festival choir. Nor is 
it just a matter of its coming from a far-off foreign land in the vicinity of Elysium 
and the entrance of Hades. The figure of Colaxais himself is essential as well. His 
name is encountered in ancient authors just three times: in Alcman’s Partheneion 
and the scholion (B) on the fragment in P.Oxy. 2389 fr. 6 1; in Herodotus’ account 
of the Scythian ethnogonic legend (4. 5-7); and in the Argonautica of the Ist 
century AD Roman author Valerius Flaccus (6. 48-68), where it appears in the 
Latin form Colaxes. 

In his account of the Scythians’ own version of their national origins, Herodotus 
names three brothers, who became the ancestors of the Scythian tribes: Lipox- 
ais, Arpoxais and Colaxais. All of these names include the element -xais and 
this is generally agreed to come from the Iranian xSaya — ‘master’, ‘lord’, 
‘king’ (Raevskii 1977, 62). In studies by Abaev (1949, 242-3; 1965, 39-40) and 
Grantovskii (1960, 7-9) the name of Lipoxais is etymologised as ‘the Mountain 
King’, that of Arpoxais as ‘the Deep King’, and (the one that interests us most) 
that of Colaxais as ‘the Sun King’ — from an assumed Iranian *Hvar-xSaya. This 
etymology, together with a number of other observations, allowed Grantovskii to 
advance and Raevskii (1977, 110-8) to develop the hypothesis that in Scythian 
mythology there existed the idea of a tripartite cosmic model in which Colaxais 
is an incarnation of the upper — heavenly and solar — zone. His fiery and solar 
essence also manifests itself in the fact that he is the one who gets the gold sa- 
cred objects which fell from the sky and which caught fire when his elder brothers 
tried to approach them. In Valerius Flaccus’ tale (6. 46-59, 621-656) ‘Colaxes’ 
has fiery-red attributes; and it should be recalled that Alcman’s Hagesichora (who 
is likened to Colaxais’ horse) has a silver face and gold hair, while Agido 1s com- 
pared with the sun. 

Raevskii (1977, 110-8) has undertaken an interesting and largely persuasive 
attempt to reconstruct the Scythian religious festival of which Herodotus gives 
a brief account in 4. 7. The main feature of this festival was the ritual dream of 
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the man who has possession of the Scythian sacred gold: he was fated to die in 
the course of the following year but in the meantime was given as much land 
as he could cover on horseback in a day. Dumézil (1941, 221) and Artamonov 
(1947, 7-8) long ago conjectured that the man who slept with the Scythian sacred 
gold was acting as a ritual substitute for the real Scythian king. Raevskil goes 
further and sees here a ritual representation of the fate of the first owner of the 
gold relics, i.e. Colaxais. The motif of Colaxais’ death is also unambiguously 
present in the poem of Valerius Flaccus, where he is killed by Jason and where 
— interestingly — his horse perishes first, as though predicting its rider’s death 
(6. 621-656, esp. 638-640). Raevskil very ingeniously associates this passage 
with the famous comb from Solokha on which two warriors (a rider and a foot- 
soldier) are represented attacking a third: his fate is sealed — and his horse has 
already been killed.’ 

Alcman’s allusion to the Colaxaean horse is an additional support for Raevs- 
kii’s reconstruction, and he concludes that Colaxais (the king ritually doomed to 
die), the horse, and the sun are all different incarnations of the same Scythian 
religious and ritual subject. It should be added that the ritual function of horses 
in Scythian burial rites is very well established, especially by evidence from the 
so-called Royal Kurgans of the Dnieper region.® 

So far as the present study is concerned the most important thing is the 
probable link between the mythical (and ritual) king and death. If this assumption 
is correct, the allusion to Colaxais’ horse is an unusually successful poetical and 
ritual conception on the part of the Spartan poet. Earlier on we established that 
Alcman’s Partheneion was connected with a funeral cult of local heroes. The 
ghostly silver horse of a foreign (in fact an other-worldly) hero links the ancient 
kings and demigods of Sparta with the other world — both with Elysium and with 
Hades. That world lies somewhere beyond the sea on the edge of oikoumene 
— a region variously identified as the home of Hippemolgoi (‘mare-milkers’: /1. 
13. 5-6), Scythians (Hesiod fr. 150 M-W; Strabo 7. 3. 7) or Cimmerians (Strabo 
1. 2. 9; Callim. Aetia 252; cf. Od. 11. 10-20). But Alcman’s new image could 
only work on one condition — that the girls who were singing the song and the 
other people taking part in the ritual recognised Colaxais at the first mention of 
his name. And so we come to the third of the questions posed at the beginning of 
this study. 


’ For illustrations of the Solokha comb see, for example, Piotrovskii ef al. 1987, pls. 128-129; 
Rolle 1989, pl. 13; Jacobson 1995: figs. 34-35. 

* It is interesting that in Scythian religion and myth the horse seemingly replaces the older deer. 
The horses harnessed to the funeral chariot at Pazyryk have golden deer masks with horns. 
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How did a figure in Scythian mythology appear in Sparta? 


The problem is one of chronology. Scythian archaeological culture was 
completely formed in the Northern Black Sea area only during the second half 
of the 7th century. Before that date it is unknown (in its finished form), whether 
in that region or anywhere else. Of course, the formation of an archaeological 
culture and the emergence of a people are two quite different things. Both the 
classical tradition and Near Eastern sources allow us to postulate a Scythian 
presence in the Northern and Eastern Black Sea areas in the late 8th or early 
7th century. All the same the appearance of a figure from Scythian mythology 
in a poem by a Spartan poet who lived in the second half of the 7th century 
seems a very remarkable thing. Bolton and a series of later scholars think this 
image was a reminiscence from the Arimaspeia of Aristeas of Proconnesus 
(Bolton 1962, 43, 181; Devereux 1965, 176; West 1965, 193). But — whatever 
one’s precise view of the status of this poem (cf. Stephanie West’s paper in 
this volume) — this view strikes me as absolutely incredible, because the genre 
represented by Alcman’s maiden-songs is immeasurably distant from that of 
such storehouses of mythological lore as, for example, the Odes of Pindar. For 
his success Alcman depended on being comprehensible to both performers and 
audience. The imagery in his works had to be recognisable even by those Spartans 
who had not the slightest idea that Aristeas existed. 

Skrzhinskaya takes a different point of view, using Alcman’s Lydian origin 
as her starting point. The poet’s childhood and youth probably belong in the 
mid-7th century — just the period at which the Scythians were in the Near East. 
The image of the mythical Scythian king Colaxais became known to Alcman in 
Sardis and later on he imported childhood memories into lines written during 
his Laconian period. But this elegant idea 1s vulnerable to criticism for the same 
reason as before: the people who sang, danced and were present at the festival 
in Sparta had to understand all the allusions which the poem contained. Yet the 
reference to the Colaxaean horse is as fleeting as the horse itself: clearly in Sparta 
of Alcman’s day they knew something about Colaxais. 

There is another consideration which forces me to reject Skrzhinskaya’s idea. 
The versions of the myth about Colaxais’ origins in Herodotus and in Valerius 
Flaccus both have a strictly local rather than ethnic character. This 1s also true 
of other versions of the Scythian ethnogonic myth’ — all of them insist that 


” Hat. 4. 8-10 [Pontic Greeks’ version]; Diodorus 2. 43; IG 14.1293 [= Sadurska 1964: 19J] a 
94-97, 
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the ancestors of the Scythian tribes descended from a nymph who belonged 
somewhere or other in the northern or eastern Black Sea region. In other words, 
Colaxais is clearly a /ocal hero, and it is not impossible that the Scythians adopted 
him from the aboriginal population when they first arrived in this part of the 
world. 


7K OK Ok 


All of the material which we have examined leads me, therefore, to the 
following conclusion. Aleman’s famous Louvre Partheneion displays obvious 
features of a funeral ritual. The heroes who were celebrated in this festival were 
most probably the sons of Hippocoon. The common assumption that the girls 
were servants of the cult of Artemis Orthia (who is mentioned in the poem) does 
not contradict my conclusion if we bear in mind the ancient chthonic character 
of this goddess. Worship of heroes with ‘hippo-’ names could quite easily be part 
of the cult of Artemis. The most curious aspect of the situation is the knowledge 
of Colaxais (a figure of Scythian mythology) and of his horse amongst mid-7th 
century servants of this cult which we find reflected in Alcman’s verses. One 
should add that Aleman — and probably his audience — knew other Scythian 
figures as well. For example, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, the Scythian 
tribe of the Issedonians was mentioned in one of Alcman’s poem (s.v. /ssedones 
= Alcman fr. 156). Establishing the fact of this familiarity with Scythian material 
is really more important than what may now be hopeless attempts to define 
precisely the route by which one particular figure found its way into Spartan 
poetry. 
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SILVER PHIALAI FROM THE 5TH CENTURY BC 
GREEK CEMETERY AT PICHVNARI 


A. KAKHIDZE 


Pichvnari lies on the south-west coast of Georgia, at the junction of the 
Choloki and Ochkhamuri rivers, 10 km to the north of Kobuleti, in the Adjar- 
ian Autonomous Republic (Fig. 1). In Pichvnari and its environs a number of 
archaeological sites of different periods have been found (Fig. 2). The evidence 
currently available suggests that occupation of a hilly area near Kobuleti began 
in the Late Mesolithic Age, reaching highest population density in the Neolithic 
Age. During the Eneolithic and Early Bronze Ages the southern part of legendary 
Colchis began to be occupied. In this connection, the unexcavated settlement of 
Ispani (Fig. 2, VI) near Kobuleti is of special interest. Marine regression was fol- 
lowed by possible climatic changes, and the ground in Ispani became swamped, 
resulting in the formation of peat layers nearly 2 m deep. As a result of these 
changes, the inhabitants had to move to the site of modern Pichvnari, where 
there have been found sizeable settlement sites of the Middle and (especially) 
Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age (late 2nd-early Ist millennium). These ex- 
tend over the territory between the Choloki and Ochkhamuri rivers (Fig. 2, VII). 
These settlements played an important part in the formation of Colchian culture. 
This highly developed culture, which is often called ‘the splendid Bronze Culture 
of Colchis’, originated within the basin of the River Chorokhi in south-western 
Georgia, and Pichvnari appears to have been one of the most advanced districts 
within this cultural area. 

The Colchian culture is best known for its high standard of metalwork. 
A quantity of workshops has been studied and the results suggest that a busy 
metalworking centre based upon iron was active within the Choloki-Ochkhamuri 
territory from the late 2nd millennium onwards. Dune settlements dating from 
the 8th-6th centuries run for nearly 2 km along the beach. Deposits, in places 7 m 
deep, provide abundant evidence of their cult significance. 

It was during the period of Greek colonisation, when mercantile and cultural 
contacts had been established between the eastern coast of the Black Sea and 
the Hellenic world, that the role of Pichvnari greatly increased in importance. 
Like other coastal towns (e.g. Gonio-Apsaros, Batumistsikhe, Petra-Tsikhisdzinri, 
Phasis, Gyenos, Dioscuria-Sebastopolis, etc.), Pichvnari became an important 
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centre during the Greek and Roman periods. Well-preserved and substantial 
deposits show that the urban-type settlement extended over an area of up to 
100 ha.! 

Three cemeteries of the Classical period have been found spreading over 20 ha 
adjacent to the occupied area on the west. They are: the “Colchian’ cemetery of 
the 5th century (Fig. 2, HI), of which 235 graves have been studied to date; the 
cemetery of the Hellenistic period (Fig. 2, V) with 155 graves excavated so far; 
and the third (with which we are concerned here), the ‘Greek’ cemetery of the 
5th and 4th centuries (Fig. 2, 1V). This has yielded up to 180 graves and dozens 
of votive deposits. The cemetery in question is of particular interest, since it 1s 
the only ethnically Hellenic burial ground so far known in Transcaucasia. Graves 
and votive deposits (apart from skeletal remains) were especially well preserved. 
All burials were undisturbed except one, which had been robbed 1n antiquity. 

The ‘Greek’ cemetery in Pichvnari yielded a wealth of material evidence for 
the investigation of contacts between Colchians and Greeks during the period 
in question: in the types of graves, in the burial customs, in the arrangement 
of burial goods, for the determination of chronology of imports and especially 
of local products. A wealth of material evidence has been accumulated: fine 
pottery (Colchian, Ionian and — above all — Attic black gloss and figured wares), 
trade amphorae from various centres, terracottas, coins both local and foreign, 
core-made glassware, and fine examples of the jeweller’s art.* In addition, there 
are some remarkable examples of metal symposium equipment: bronze ladles, 
strainers, jugs, situlas and silver phialai. 


Graves with phialai 


In this paper we deal with the contexts in which three silver embossed phialai 
from three burials of the 5th century were found. The earliest appears to the phiale 
from grave I5. 


Grave 15 


Grave 15, which was discovered in 1968 (in square 16), is the only multiple 
burial so far excavated in the Pichvnari cemetery of the 5th century. The centre of 


! Contra and on the difficulties of the interpretation of Pichvnari, see Tsetskhladze 1994a; 1999, 
17-42, 100-9. 

2 On archaeological research at Pichvnari, see Kakhidze 1971; 1975; 1981; Braund 1994, 109-17; 
Tsetskhladze 1994a; 1999. 
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Fig. 3. General plan of the graves excavated in 1968. 
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(1) 


Fig. 4. (1) Slab of stone and gravel layer found on top of Grave 15. (2) Slab of stone, Thasian 


amphora and iron nails found on top of Grave 15. 
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the grave was marked by a quadrangular limestone slab (49 x 16 cm) with a hole 
in the middle. It was found just below ground level set in a deliberately created 
layer (10-20 cm thick) of pebbles and gravel over the grave (Fig. 4), a distinctive 
feature absent on other graves (which lay in pure sand). The overall dimensions 
of the grave pit were 4.9 x 2.45 m. Orientation was as a rule east-west, with a 
slight northward deviation (Figs. 3, 5). Burial offerings appropriate for a male 
were found in the southern part of the grave: a bronze ladle with a swan’s head 
finial (Fig. 7) and a plain-handled strainer (Fig. 8). Both must have hung on the 
coffin lid (they lay at a level some 20-23 cm higher than the other grave goods; 
only the iron nails of the coffin were preserved). A complete Thasian amphora 
(Fig. 9) lay close to the strainer, and near the ladle were an Attic black-gloss 
cup (Fig. 10), an Attic black-gloss askos, and a bronze jug (Fig. 11). A woman 
appears to have been buried in the north-eastern part of the grave. A locally made 
jug (in fragments) was found by the head of the deceased, and close by were 
18 small arrowheads (Fig. 12) once held in a small triangular leather quiver. 
Two small gold spirals, so-called ‘hair rings,’ a remarkable pair of gold leech- 
shaped earrings (Fig. 13.1), and an electrum Cyzicene coin (Fig. 13.4), which had 
perhaps been placed in the mouth of the deceased, lay nearby. At the same spot 
some fragments of tooth enamel were attested (skeletal remains do not survive 
in the damp sandy ground of Pichvnari). Gold hollow beads (Fig. 13.3), 90 in 
number, were scattered around. A phiale mesomphalos (Fig. 14) lay inverted 
beside the left shoulder of the deceased. In the central part, apparently near the 
hands of the dead woman, were two black-gloss vessels, one placed inside the 
other: a bowl and a stand with a graffito underneath (Fig. 15.1, 2), as well as 
a large locally made jug (Fig. 16). In the north-west section were found some 
bronze and iron bracelets stuck together in two separate clusters, some iron loops 
of uncertain purpose, and small paste beads scattered about with a single gold 
leech-shaped earring (Fig. 13.3). It seems possible that in addition to a double 
burial of a married couple, there was a third burial of a servant-maid. 

Our principal concern here is with the silver bowl (Fig. 14). The shape is that 
of the phiale mesomphalos, with a rather deep, rounded, ribbed body and plain 
out-turned rim. Its height is 4 cm and its diameter 15.4 cm. Developed examples 
of similar phialai are more sharply outlined, and they bear some ornamentation 
round the boss (AA 1913, 360, figs. 15-16; Shkorpil 1916, 30, fig. 16). As we 
have seen, the silver phiale was found in a closed context, together with a fair 
number of grave goods, some of which provide evidence for fairly precise dating. 
Oinochoai, similar to the example found in grave 15, usually date from the second 
quarter and middle of the Sth century (Richter 1953, 81; O. Lordkipanidze in 
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Fig. 5. General plan of Grave 15. 


Vani VI, 89-91, no. 403, pl. 39; Silanteva 1959, 67, fig. 3; Onaiko 1966, 30, 63, 
pls. XVIL4, XXX.80).° Bronze strainers are of the same date (Kozub 1974, 76, 
fig. 31; Onaiko 1966, 30, 63, pls. XVIL.3, XXV.83).4 The date of the electrum 
Cyzicene coin is again the mid-Sth century (Kakhidze 1974; Bulatovich 1971, 
15). As for the gold ornaments, the bronze ladle and the arrowheads, they span 
a wider chronological range than the black-gloss pottery, whose date 1s more 


Especially numerous are black-gloss pottery oinochoai dating from the mid-Sth century (see 
Sparkes and Talcott 1970, 243, no. 512). 


* For similar strainers found in Etruscan cemeteries, see Bilimovich 1979, 30, 36. 
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Fig. 6. General view of Grave 15. 


accurately defined. The black-gloss stand (Fig. 15) has especially numerous 
parallels. Sporadic fragments of this shape have often been found alongside 
Chian and Lesbian trade amphorae in cultural deposits of the Archaic period 
here in Pichvnari (Kakhidze 1965, 80), and they occur in Tsikhisdziri. A similar 
cup was also found in the Itkhvisi burial. The shape frequently occurs in deposits 
in the Black Sea coastal areas, and it is well known from the Athenian Agora, 
where it appears alongside materials datable to 475-450 (Sparkes and Talcott 
1970, 304). Large handleless black-gloss bowls did not appear before the Sth 
century. Most of the similar cups from the Athenian Agora belong to the earlier 
part of the century. The shape is considered to have been introduced from Italy 
(Sparkes and Talcott 1970, 128 f.). The black-gloss askos is datable to 475-450 by 
the finds in the Athenian Agora (Sparkes and Talcott 1970, 318, pl. 39, figs. 11, 
22). The black-gloss cup (‘Rheneia cup’) with an incised rosette pattern (Fig. 10) 
is Suggestive of a late date, viz. 450-430 (Sparkes and Talcott 1970, 267, pl. 21, 
no. 457). The greater part of the grave goods can be dated to the mid-5th century 
or slightly later, and the silver phiale mesomphalos should probably be assigned 
to the same date. 
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Fig. 7. Bronze ladle. 


Grave 6 


A phiale found in Grave 6 in 1967 is probably later in date. The eastern part of 
Grave 6 lay across grid squares 5 and 6, and the western part across squares 3 
and 4 (Figs. 17-18). The orientation was east-west with a slight northward 
deviation at the eastern end. The total length of the pit was 3.25 m, the width 
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Fig. 8. Bronze strainer. 


1.75 m, and the depth 0.9 m. It was not possible to measure the dimensions of 
the coffin owing to rising ground water. 

Two Thasian trade amphorae (Fig. 20) stood in the eastern part of the burial, 
presumably at the head of the deceased, an electrum Cyzicene coin (Fig. 21.1) 
was found where the mouth might have been, and a silver phiale (Figs. 21.2, 23) 
lay inverted 20-25 cm south-east of the coin, beside the left shoulder. A gold 
finger ring was found near the left hand, and a red-figure lekythos (Fig. 24) and 
small black-gloss bowl (‘saltcellar’) by the feet. Beyond the north-eastern edge 
of the grave there was a large votive deposit (Figs. 18, 19), which occupied the 
entire grid square 5 (the square measured 4 x 4 m). The 15-20 cm thick deposit 
of burnt remains and ashes contained sherds of locally made vessels as well those 
of more than 150 pieces of Attic black-gloss pottery; only a few were complete. 
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Fig. 9. Thasian amphora. 


There were also two paste beads, pieces of calcinated animal bone, and various 
nutshells, including chestnuts. 

The silver phiale from Grave 6 is a thin-walled phiale mesomphalos (Figs. 
21.2, 23), decorated in relief with 13 almond-shaped bosses alternating with 13 
stylised palmettes. The rim 1s plain, and slightly out-turned. The height 1s 3.5 cm 
and the diameter 12 cm. 

Both in shape and relief decoration this piece is very similar to the silver 
phiale mesomphalos found in the Enageti cemetery in the district of Tetri Tskaro 
(Kvemo Kartli region, Georgia), the difference being that the Enageti example 
has an additional band of ovolos running round the rim and upper part of the body. 
It has been dated to the first half of the 4th century (Marghishvili 1992, 5, 30, 31, 
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Fig. 10. Attic black-gloss cup. 


71-2, pl. XX). In our estimation, however, a date of the 430s-420s seems more 
appropriate. Phialai made of gold, silver and glass of slightly different shapes 
are known from several sites in Georgia: Akhalgori, Algeti, Qanchaeti, Kazbeg1, 
Vani, etc. (Gagoshidze 1964, 72-5; Saginashvili and Gagoshidze 1973 (glass); 
Khoshtaria et al. in Vani I, 116, fig. 55). They have mostly been thought to be of 
Persian workmanship.° 


> A phiale with a slightly different relief decoration from the Nymphaeum necropolis on the 
northern Black Sea coast has been dated to ca. 470-450 by the associated material evidence: Silanteva 
1959, 58, fig. 26. In shape and relief design, the piece from Pichvnari is similar to a phiale in the 
Staatliche Museum, Berlin: see Strong 1966, 176, pl. 9, and the discussion of Classical period types 
on pp. 75-89. 
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Fig. 11. Bronze oinochoe. 
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Fig. 12. Bronze arrowheads. 
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(1-2) Gold earrings. (3) Gold necklace. (4) Electrum Cyzicene coin. 
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Fig. 14. Silver phiale. 


The funerary offerings found in the grave itself together with remains from 
the adjacent burnt deposit (Figs. 19, 24) suggest that the phiale mesomphalos 
from Grave 6 should be assigned to the 450s-440s. The electrum Cyzicene 
coin with a representation of the nymph Clyte (Fig. 21.1) leads us to this date 
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Fig. 15. (1) Footed black gloss inscribed cup. (2) Black gloss bowl. 


(Kakhidze 1974). The same can be said about the engraved finger-ring with 
intaglio representations of Urania and Eros on the bezel. The Archaic shape 
of this ring (Fig. 22.1) falls within Type II of J. Boardman’s classification of 
Classical finger-rings, and in style and technique, in the character of its masterly 
incision, the rendering of fine proportionate figures with delicate features, the 
coiffure, the clothing (Fig. 22.2), it has been associated with the work of a 
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Fig. 16. Colchian Jug. 


craftsman of the mid-5th century, contemporary with Dexamenos, whose style 
it resembles (Kakhidze 1965, 78-82, pl. XXVIII.2; M. Lordkipanidze 1975, 16- 
21, fig. 1, pl. VIII. 32). The red-figure lekythos, with a representation of a woman 
(Fig. 24), has been dated to 460-440 (Kakhidze 1965, 81 f., pl. XX VIII.3; 1977, 
8 f., fig. 5)2 The work has been attributed to the manner of the Bowdoin Painter 
(Sikharulidze 1987, 57-60, pl. XXX VIII). In addition, the evidence from the 
burnt deposit (Fig. 25) conforms with a date no later than 440 for the production 
of the silver phiale in question. 


© For the workshop see Beazley 1963, 677-87. 
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Fig. 17. General plan of excavations in 1967. 
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Fig. 18. Grave 6. 


Grave 110 


The third phiale was found in Grave 110 (square 1210) in 1985. The orienta- 
tion of the grave was east-west with a slight northward deviation (Figs. 26-27). 
The pit grave was 3.2 m long, 2.25 m wide and 1.2 m deep. The wooden coffin 
was 2.5 min length, 1.2 m in width and 0.5 m in height. (The climate is so damp 
that the wood does not survive; the measurements of the coffin are based on the 
arrangement of the iron nails, which did survive. Five rows of nails pointed down- 
ward from the coffin lid.) A bracelet-like iron object was found directly above the 
burial. The burial proper contained in the eastern part gold pendant beads around 
the head of the deceased — six in the shape of birds and one in the shape of an 
ibex (Fig. 28). A silver phiale mesomphalos (Figs. 29-30), which lay inverted, 
and a black-gloss squat lekythos were found in the central part, near the right 
hand of the deceased, and a small gold finger-ring (Fig. 28) on the left-hand side. 
The deceased was wearing a pair of remarkable silver bracelets (Fig. 31.1), one 
on each wrist. In the south-western part of the burial a large Thasian amphora 
stood by the feet; a bronze skyphos (Fig. 31.2) and an Attic black-gloss cup of 
the “Delicate Class’ (Fig. 32) were placed nearby. 

The phiale mesomphalos (Figs. 29-30) from Grave 110 is a shallow bowl 
decorated in relief with three rows of almond-shaped bosses. There are small 
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Fig. 19. Votive deposit of Grave 6. 
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Fig. 20. Thasian amphoras. 


lotus flowers between the larger outer bosses, and a row of 22 palmettes between 
the inner row of bosses and the omphalos. The rim is plain, slightly rounded and 
comparatively low. The bowl is 3 cm in height and 13.5 cm in diameter. The 
Pichvnarian find is another fine example of ancient metalwork. 

A reliable date for Grave 110 and its silver phiale, in which we are particularly 
interested, is provided by the ‘Delicate Class’ cup and the squat lekythos.’ 
Similar vessels are found in the Pichvnari ‘Greek’ cemetery and sometimes in 
the “Colchian’ cemetery too. Numerous parallels point to a date in the 440s-430s 
(Kakhidze 1971, 96 f.). It is worth noting as well that the palmette pattern on 
the phiale bears affinities with those impressed in black-gloss wares — a good 
example of the close relationship between the craft of the potter and that of the 
metalworker. 

A good parallel for the gold jewellery in Grave 110 is a gold necklace from 
Grave 6 at Vani consisting of 56 ibexes and 42 birds which has been broadly 
dated to ‘the Sth century’.® The small gold finger-ring in Grave 110 is similar in 


’ For the class of stemless cup see Ure 1936; 1944; Sparkes and Talcott 1970, 102 ff. 

8 Khoshtaria er al. in Vani I, 114-7, figs. 44-45; Chkonia in Vani VI, 1981, 36 ff. Ethnographic 
and folkloric material shows the existence in Georgia from the earliest times of an ibex cult probably 
associated with the Great Mother, the protectress of animals. Ibexes are represented on bronze belt- 
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Fig. 21. (1) Electrum Cyzicene coin. (2) Silver phiale. 


shape to one also found in Vani Grave 6. The bronze skyphos is the only example 
of this shape in bronze yet known from Pichvnari, and is therefore noteworthy. 


plates, in the bronze figures from Kazbegi, etc. (see Khidasheli 1972, 63-79, Tsitlanadze 1976, 39, 
43-45, pl. IX). Apart from Vani, representations of birds are to be found in the Kazbeg necklace and 
in the later belt-plates from Kldeeti and Gonio (see Tsitlanadze 1976, pl. XV.1, Lomtatidze 1957, 
35, 168, O. Lordkipanidze, Mikeladze and Khakhutaishvili 1980, 13 f., 19-23, pls. XXI, XXII). 
Representations of birds are also connected with the cult of the Great Mother (see Bardavelidze 
1957, 10 ff., G-A. Lordkipanidze 1970, 118). 
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(2) 


Fig. 22. (1) Gold ring. (2) Decoration on bezel. 
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Fig. 23. Silver phiale. 


The silver bracelets with animal-head finials (Fig. 31.1) are also remarkable. It is 
not out of the question that they are made under the influence of the Achaemenid 
style. Animal-form bracelets are a widespread phenomenon, found in Cyprus, 
Syria, Egypt and elsewhere (Amandry 1958; O. Lordkipanidze 1979, 94 f.). 
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Fig. 24. Athenian red-figure lekythos with a woman. 


Possible origins of the phialai 


Where might the Pichvnari silver phialai have come from? Similar ceremonial 
vessels occur in Egypt and Syria in the 9th to 7th centuries and are widespread 
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Fig. 25. Examples of Attic black-gloss pottery from the votive deposit of Grave 6. 


Fig. 26. Grave 110. 
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Grave 110. 
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Fig. 28. Gold ibex, birds and finger-ring. 


all over the Iranian and Greek world in the 6th-4th centuries. Iranian phialai have 
a Shallow bowl with a central boss and wide flaring rim. The principal decoration 
consists of various kind of lotus flowers, buds and leaves. Greek phialai are 
considered to have a straight vertical plain rim as a distinctive feature. Floral 
patterns take a subordinate place; geometric patterns, mythological subjects and 
figured representations are used more frequently (Matiashvili in Vani HI, 103 f.). 
Our knowledge of gold and silver crafts in Greece in earlier times is limited. 
The victory of the Greeks in the Persian Wars undoubtedly led to the promotion 
of craftsmanship in precious metals. According to Herodotus (9. 80), after the 
victory at Plataea the Greeks captured a wealth of gold and silver vessels which 
must have served as a source of inspiration. Greek work in precious metal 
evidently owes much to the impact of Achaemenid art. Most popular shapes of 
vases were made in silver, but the archaeological record in Greece proper 1s poor 
in finds of this particular kind. Gold and silver ceremonial vessels were treasured 
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Fig. 29. Silver phiale. 
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Fig. 30. Silver phiale. 
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Fig. 31. (1) Silver bracelets. (2) Bronze skyphos. 


Fig. 32. Attic black-gloss cup. 
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in places sacred to the gods as well as in the home. They were often plundered by 
intruders or destroyed by fire. In addition, rich non-Greek neighbours purchased 
fine articles of art. Itis commonly acknowledged that Greek craftsmen frequently 
took commissions from native chieftains: excellent examples of Greek work are 
thus to be found on the periphery of the Greek world. Consequently, gold and 
silver grave goods of Greek origin have been found in abundance in Thrace 
and in the Scythian kurgans of South Russia. Recently similar wares have been 
found in Georgia as well. According to Strong, phialai mesomphaloi similar to 
the examples discussed here were made in both gold and silver (Strong 1966, 75- 
89). A narrow band running round the body was frequently the only decoration. 
By the Sth-century relief decoration had become a standard form of design. In the 
mid-5th century more elaborate decoration of concentric bands was introduced. 
At the same time shapes of gold and silver ware became notably varied. 

It could well be that the silver phialai discussed here are of Hellenic produc- 
tion, in the broadest sense of that term. Their shape, design and certain features 
of decoration (e.g. their straight rims and relief decoration on the body) might 
seem to suggest as much. Close analogues for some elements of decoration can 
be found among black-painted pottery from Pichvnari. There is a striking similar- 
ity between the palmettes on the phiale from Grave 110 and those on clay vases, 
and we might assume that they were made in closely related workshops. There 
are also definite Achaemenid traits, e.g. in the treatment of stylised palmettes and 
lotus flowers. Nevertheless, we would argue for a reconsideration of the view that 
gold and silver phialai found in Georgia are necessarily Persian; the Greek origin 
of the phiale from Enageti seems to be beyond question. 

The evidence from Pichvnari reveals the high standards achieved by Greek 
craftsmen in gold and silver work. Such products constituted a certain proportion 
of Greek luxury exports. Phialai occur mainly in richly furnished burials, and 
the same is true of other examples of metalwork: oinochoal, skyphoi, ladles, 
Strainers, etc. Whether they were made in the western Mediterranean is a matter 
for discussion, but one which lies beyond the scope of this paper. But be that 
as it may, the silver phialai, together with the other evidence from Pichvnari, 
contribute to the view that in the 5th century Pichvnari was engaged in trade with 
the Hellenic world, and in particular with the leader of mainland Greek fashion, 
Athens.’ 


” On silver phialai from Pichvnari, see also Miron and Orthmann 1995, 139, 222 no. 259; 
Tsetskhladze 1994b, 204, figs. 6-7. 
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THE RED-GLOSS POTTERY FROM VANTIN COLCHIS 


N. MATIASHVILI 


The red-gloss tableware of the late Hellenistic period holds a significant place 
in the import trade of Colchis. A large amount of this kind of pottery has been 
discovered in Vani, while fragments have been found at the other Colchian cities, 
including Sukhumi (Dioscuria), Ochamchira (Gyenos), and Gonio (Apsaros). 

The material discussed in this article was first published in 1976 (Matiashvili 
1976), but since the language employed was Georgian, the results of the earlier 
study were overlooked by most students of red-gloss pottery. Scholars thus 
tended to rely upon a paper published by T. Knipovich in 1929 on Roman period 
Olbian pottery (Knipowitsch 1929), and some have expressed doubts regarding 
the possibility of the importation of Hellenistic red-gloss pottery to the shores of 
the Black Sea (e.g. Waagé 1948, 6; Meyer-Schlichtman 1988, 6). 

It is hoped that this paper will enable scholars working on the problems of 
the distribution of the red-gloss pottery to be acquainted with the results of the 
study of the late Hellenistic red-gloss pottery discovered in Vani. In this way, the 
information gap concerning the distribution of red-gloss pottery in the Black Sea 
region will be filled. 

The Hellenistic red-gloss pottery found at Vani can be divided into three 
groups. 


Group | 


The clay of the wares of the first group is well levigated and is very pure, burnt 
buff or pinkish. The slip with which the wares are covered consists of two layers, 
the lower being pinkish and dull and the upper thick and shining, usually applied 
in thick bands over surface of the dull lower layer, but sometimes covering the 
whole surface of the vessel. 

This group is similar to the pottery discovered in various parts of the Hellenis- 
tic world cited by Waagé: the ‘Late Hellenistic Red’ or Hellenistic ‘Pergamene’ 
ware dated to the second half of the 2nd-Ist century and connected with the ex- 
treme south-eastern Mediterranean (Waagé 1948, 18). 
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Judging by the stratigraphical evidence, the importation of the pottery in 
question to Vani occurred from the end of the 2nd century onwards; it 1s not, 
however, attested after the 80s of the Ist century. The abrupt cessation of imports 
seems to have been a consequence of two factors: the unstable situation in 
the Mediterranean region during the First Mithridatic War and the decline of 
Rhodes as a trading centre connecting Colchis with the southern littoral of the 
Mediterranean (Inadze 1962, 113). It should be said that this group of red-gloss 
pottery 1s always found together with Rhodian amphorae and 1s represented by 
the earlier shapes. 


Group 2 


The clay of the second group is in general well-refined with a fairly pure fabric, 
but there are specimens containing a small quantity of admixtures. Firing varies 
from reddish to reddish-brown. The gloss is dull but stable since it 1s laid over 
a slipped surface. Sometimes the gloss only partially covers the outer surface of 
the vessel; the foot and the adjacent area is not glossed. 

On these grounds, the pottery of this group can be assigned to Pergamon or at 
least to the area in which Pergamene pottery was produced (on which see further: 
Meyer-Schlichtman 1988, 14). 

This group of pottery is transitional between vessels made at the beginning, 
and those from the end, of the Ist century. Such a chronology is based on 
the following stratigraphic data: the early examples (mainly large plates with 
concave bottoms) appear alongside Rhodian amphorae, while later ones (small 
sized plates, two-handled bowls) are found with amphorae of the Augustan period 
(Dressel 24). It is impossible, however, to distinguish pottery specimens dated 
precisely to the second quarter or the middle of the Ist century. It would appear 
that such pottery was not imported during the Mithridatic and Civil Wars. 


Group 3 


The clay of the third group 1s yellow-brownish, highly micaceous, flaky. The 
reddish-brown gloss is laid on the bare surface of the clay and is unstable, 
being easily brushed off. The third group may be accordingly be described as 
a ‘Samian’ (Eastern Sigillata B) fabric. This group 1s contemporary with the later 
group of the Pergamene pottery but is much less frequent by comparison. 
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Select catalogue 


I. The ‘Pergamon’ group (Eastern Sigillata A), analogous to: Pagenstecher 
1913, 107; Zahn 1904, 437, 447; Waagé 1948, 18, 32; Jones 1950, 127, 180; 
Robinson 1959, 1]. 


This group is represented by fragments of plates and hemispherical bowls. 
The plates differ in their dimensions, but their distinctive features are much the 
same: they have low, upturned, walls with a thin rim, and a thick foot that is 
trapezoidal in section. The flat surface of the interior 1s decorated in the centre 
with rouletting and stamped palmettes and rosettes. The cups are characterised 
by a thin rim, a heavy foot, and a deep hemispherical body. The interiors are 
decorated with concentric circles. 

[. Plate (07.1.90/163), restored, nearly half of the rim is missing. The whole 
vessel 1s covered with a dull, pinkish gloss and a broad band that is 
of a sealing wax colour. The interior 1s decorated with rouletted circles, 
palmettes and a central rosette. Diameter (of rim) 0.20 m, (of foot) 0.12 m; 
height 0.03 m. Fig. 1. 

2. Plate (07.1.73/670), part of the rim is missing. Similar to the preceding; 
graffito beneath foot. Diameter (of rim) 0.27 m, (of foot) 0.16 m; height 
0.05 m. Fig. 7. 

3. Plate (07.1.74/429), half of rim is missing. Similar to the preceding. 
Diameter (of rim) 0.24 m, (of foot) 0.16 m; height 0.04 m. Fig. 8. 

4. Plate (07.1.66/307), restored, most of the rim is missing. Similar to the 
preceding; graffito beneath foot. Diameter (of rim) 0.31 m, (of foot) 0.09 m. 
Figs. 2 and 9. 

5. Plate (07.1.62/91), similar to the preceding; graffito beneath foot. Diameter 
(of rim) 0.11 m, (of foot) 0.11 m. Fig. 10. 

6. Hemispherical cup (07.1.66/236), only a fragment of the rim preserved. 
Diameter 0.12 m. 

7. Hemispherical cup (07.1.62/62), only part of the trapezoidally sectioned 
foot preserved; curved at the junction with the body. Diameter 0.05 m. 
Fig. II. 

8. Hemispherical cup (07.1.70/202), only the base preserved with circles in 
the centre. Diameter 0.05 m. Fig. 12. 


II. The ‘Pergamon’ group (LP), analogous to: Conze 1913, 266; Schdfer 1962, 
7/70; Meyer-Schlichtman 1988, 13. 


The fragments of this group are more numerous and in addition to plates 
and hemispherical cups, there are two-handled bowls. The plates differ greatly 
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1. Plate. 2. Plate. 3. Plate. 4. Plate. 5. Hemispherical cup. 6. Hemispherical cup. 


Figs. 1-6. 
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Figs. 7-12. 7. Plate. 8. Plate. 9. Plate. 10. Plate. 11. Hemispherical cup. 12. Hemispherical cup. 
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in size; most are large and shallow, with a heavy foot and concave bottom. 
Others are comparatively smaller, thin-footed and rather deeper in proportion. 
Their interiors are decorated with rouletting or plain concentric circles. The 
hemispherical cups are characterised by a deep, evenly rounded, body and a 
small, thin foot. Stemless cups with a rounded bottom also occur. The two- 
handled bowls have a low conical base, a thin foot rectangular in section, and 
vertical walls with plain or curved handles attached. 

9. Plate (07.1.73/787), restored; part of the bottom and rim missing. The 
foot is thin and low, trapezoidal in section. The interior 1s decorated with 
rouletting. The clay is yellowish-brown, and the orangey-red, slightly 
mottled, gloss covers the whole vessel. Diameter (of rim) 0.24 m, (of foot) 
0.08 m. Figs. 3 and 13. Beginning of the Ist century. 

10. Plate (07.1.78/642), mostly restored. The foot is rectangular in section. 
The interior is decorated with shallow rouletting. The clay is greyish- 
brown and contains small quantity of mica; the gloss 1s reddish. The foot 
and adjacent area 1s unglazed, although some drops of the slip can be seen. 
Diameter (of foot) 0.075 m. Fig. 14. Dates from the Ist century. 

11. Plate (07.1.76/616), incomplete, but a fragment of the tondo, decorated 
with rouletting, is preserved. The clay is yellowish-red, well levigated, the 
gloss reddish-brown. The foot and adjacent area are unglazed. Diameter 
(of foot) 0.095 m. Fig. 15. End of the second half of the Ist century. 

12. Plate (07.1.69/103), only part of the wall and foot, rectangular in section, 
preserved. The clay and gloss similar to the preceding. Diameter (of foot) 
0.095 m. Fig. 16. Similar date to preceding. 

13. Plate (07.1.90/155), less than half preserved. The foot is rectangular in 
section, and the inside is decorated with rouletting. There is a thin, up- 
turned rim. The clay and gloss are similar to the preceding. Diameter (of 
rim) 0.24 m, (of foot) 0.095 m. Fig. 4. Similar date. 

14. Hemispherical cup (07.1.90/161), less that half preserved. The clay 1s well 
levigated and reddish, as is the gloss. The foot and the adjacent area 1s 
unglazed. Diameter (of rim) 0.17 m, (of foot) 0.07 m; height 0.075 m. 
Fig. 5. End of the Ist century. 

15. Hemispherical cup (07.1.73/739), similar to the preceding. Fig. 17. 

16. Hemispherical cup (07.1.62/296), complete. The clay is greyish-red, the 
gloss brownish-red, the foot and adjacent area mottled. Diameter (of rim) 
0.10 m, (of foot) 0.03 m; height 0.06 m. Fig. 6. End of the Ist century. 

17. Stemless cup (07.1.74/424). The clay is yellowish-brown, the gloss red- 
dish. Diameter (of rim) 0.12 m. Fig. 18. Dates from the Ist century AD. 
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20) 


Figs. 13-20. 13. Plate. 14. Plate. 15. Plate. 16. Plate. 17. Hemispherical cup. 18. Stemless cup. 19. 
Two-handled bowl. 20. Two-handled bow]. 
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23 


Figs. 21-23. 21. Plate. 22. Plate. 23. Plate. 
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18. Two-handled bowl (07.1.90/162), most of the rim missing. The clay and 
gloss are similar to the preceding. Diameter (of rim) 0.17 m, (of foot) 
0.065 m. Fig. 19. End of the Ist century BC-early Ist century AD. 

19. Two-handled bowl 07.1.61/106. Similar in both form and technique to the 
preceding. Diameter (of rim) 0.18 m, (of foot) 0.075 m; height 0.06 m. 
Fig. 20. Similar date. 


III, ‘Samian’ group (Eastern Sigillata B), similar to: Zahn 1904, 430; 
Pagenstecher 1913, 100; Waagé 1948; Jones 1950, 186; Robinson 1959, 12; 
Schdfer 1962, 780. 


The third group is generally represented by two kinds of plate. The first has 
a narrow upturned rim, a solid foot and a shallow concave bowl, decorated with 
rouletting. The other is deeper, but smaller in size and has a thin foot, rectangular 
in section. 

20. Plate (07.1.51/45), fragmentary. The rim is low, the foot narrow, and 
rectangular in section; the interior 1s decorated with small rouletted 
circles. The gloss has nearly all disappeared. Diameter (of rim) 0.30 m, 
(of foot) 0.16 m; height (of rim) 0.015 m. Fig. 21. End of the Ist century 
AD. 

21. Plate (07.1.58/499), only part of the rim survives. Similar to the preceding. 
Fig. 22. 

22. Plate (07.1.90/290). Similar to the preceding. 

23. Plate (07.1.51/5). Similar to the preceding. 

24. Plate (07.1.47/395) restored. Smaller in size and deeper in comparison 
with the preceding, because of the rounded bottom. Diameter (of rim) 
0.22 m; height of rim 0.015 m. Fig. 23. 
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GOLD VESSELS, PERFUME FLASKS AND PYXIDES FROM SARMATIA! 


MIKHAIL TREISTER 


I, Shapes 
l.]. Vessels 


Most scholars who have studied round-bottomed vessels with sculptured 
handles in the shape of animals (Veselovski1 1902, 362-5; Rostovtzeff 1917; 
Mantsevich 1969, 116; 1982, 472-3) compare the shape and style of the vessel 
from Khokhlach (cat. Al) with those of a vessel from Migulinskaya with a 
handle in the form of a predator (cat. A4). Both are among the few examples 
of polychromy used with gold, and on each the handles, eyes, ears and thighs 
are emphasised by the inlay. The Migulinskaya vessel 1s inscribed with the 
name of a Thracian craftsman (EnBavoKxov TapovaAas éeotet yp[voov] uy), an 
inscription which V.V. Latyshev dated to the 2nd century AD (see Veselovskii 
1902, 347). On the basis of similarities between finds from the Khokhlach 
kurgan and those from the Kuban area, M.I. Rostovtzeff concluded that the 
Migulinskaya vessel was produced in Panticapaeum or in Tanais, most probably 
by non-Greek residents of the Bosporan capital (‘local Hellenised residents’ 
or ‘local Thracians’: Rostovtzeff 1917, 108-10; 1922, 135; 1931, 580), and 
he suggested that the first name of the inscription (that of the owner) was 
probably Sarmatian (Xebanokos), while the second (that of the artist), Taroulas, 
was Thracian (Rostovtzeff 1929, 50). Veselovskil (1902, 343) also believed that 
Panticapaeum was the centre of the polychrome Animal Style to which the 


| This paper was prepared in spring 2000 at the Archaeological Institute, University of Cologne. 
Thanks are due to the Alexander von Humboldt-Fellowship of the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation (Bonn) and to my host, Prof. Dr Henner von Hesberg. The final version was edited in 
winter 2002/2003 as part of a project housed at the Archaeological Institute, University of Leipzig, 
directed by F. Fless, and sponsored by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. It 1s devoted to the 
study of gold and silver plate as well as jewellery of the North Pontic area in the Late Hellenistic 
and Early Imperial time. I would like to express my gratitude for information about objects and 
for the supply of photographs to Elena Korolkova, Lyudmila Nekrasova, Irina Zasetskaya (The 
State Hermitage), Vitalit Zubar (Institute of Archaeology, Kiev), Vladimir Guguev (Rostov-on- 
Don), Inciser Giirgay Damm (R6misch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne). The drawings used in 
the publication were kindly given by Valentina Mordvintseva (Institute of Archaeology, Simferopol). 
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vessel from Migulinskaya belongs. According to A.P. Mantsevich (1982, 473), 
Rostovtzeff mistakenly read two Thracian names in the inscription, one of which 
—'Taroulas — is the name of the artisan. Panticapaeum (so Mantsevich maintained) 
had neither artistic schools nor any tradition of handicrafts, and, what is more 
important, lacked access to the necessary raw materials, the prerequisities for 
such an elaborate style. A study of ‘Scythian’ wooden vessels indicates, in 
Mantsevich’s opinion, that the vessels from Migulinskaya and Khokhlach were 
both produced in the northern Balkans, where all the necessary conditions existed 
— a hypothesis confirmed (it is suggested) by the inscription of the craftsman 
Seuthes from Paiagara on a contemporary work, viz. a silver sword-sheath from 
Stara Zagora. It is difficult to imagine, Mantsevich concludes, that craftsmen with 
Thracian names would have produced gold and silver objects in any place other 
than their own rich country (Mantsevich 1969, 116; 1976, 187-9; 1982, 473-4). 

Analysis of the distribution of the name Taroulas (or related names) shows that 
it was unknown in Asia Minor (see, for example, Robert 1963; Zgusta 1964); 
nor was it widespread in West Pontic Thrace. In contrast, it is well known, 
especially for the Ist-2nd centuries AD from numerous inscriptions in Macedonia 
and Propontic Thrace; it is also known in Thessaly and in Aetolia (Zgusta 1955, 
287-8; Loukopoulou 1989, 212, 340, 360-1, 398; Samsaris 1993, 180, Nos. 405, 
519, 980; 226, Nos. 840, 981; 312; SEG XLII, 583 = SEG XLVI, 752; SEG XLIV, 
527, XLVI, 836). This concentration of the name in Macedonia and Propontic 
Thrace gives no support for placing the workshop in the West Pontic Thrace. 
Indeed Rostovtzeff had already declined to use the supposed Thracian origin 
of the name as grounds for locating the workshop in Thrace, suggesting rather 
that Taroulas worked within the Bosporan Kingdom, probably in Panticapaeum, 
where, by the way, the name is attested on two grave stelae of the second half of 
the Ist-2nd century AD (CIRB, Nos. 482, 633; SEG II, 492; Zgusta 1955, 287-8, 
No. 577; Krykin 1993, 110). 

Mantsevich’s conclusion is also called into question by new finds from the 
Sarmatian barrows, including a series of round-bottomed vessels (in wood or 
silver) with handle(s) in the shape of animal figures. Thus, a silver bowl of 
comparable shape with a single handle in the form of a horse and a tamga 
of Inismeus (Ill. 1) comes from a rich Sarmatian burial excavated in 1984 
near the village of Porogi in the Dniester basin and dated to the third quarter 
of the Ist century AD (Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 58-9; Rolle et al. 1991, 
No. 157; Simonenko 1992, 156-7, fig. 7; 1995, 346, 364, fig. 3; Cat. Rimini 
1995, 150, [V.13; Curletti 1995, No. 70; Treister 1994, 177; 1997b, 39-40, 76, 
fig. 4; Bunatyan, Murzin and Simonenko 1998, 271, fig. 51). A silver round- 
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Ill. 1. Silver round-bottomed vessel from Porogi. Regional Museum Vinnitsa, inv. TV-1658. 
Photograph: courtesy of A.V. Simonenko. 


bottomed vessel with a handle in the shape of a panther originates from cache 
2 of barrow No. 28 in the Vysochino-VII group in the Lower Don area (Ill. 2) 
(Bespalyi 1985, 163 ff., fig. 4; 1986, 78, pl. 69.1; Melyukova 1989, 384, pl. 79.16; 
Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 104; Warrior Treasures 1996, 34; Simonenko 
1992, 157; Treister 1994, 177; Maksimenko 1998, 114, fig. 52; Schiltz 2001, 
No. 206). A similar silver vessel with a handle in the shape of a hare was found 
in burial No. | of barrow No. | in the Oktyabrskii-V group on the left bank of 
the River Esaulovskii Aksai in the Volgograd region (Myskov ef al. 1999, 150, 
No. 3; 154-5; 163, fig. 3.2; Sergatskov 1999b, 141; Mordvintseva 2000, I51; 
Kiyashko and Myskov 2000, 47, No. 3; 54, fig. 4.1). I should also mention a 
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Ill. 2. Silver round-bottomed vessel from Vysochino. Azov Museum, inv. KP 19532/173. Drawing: 
courtesy of the late E.I. Bespalyi. 


round-bottomed silver gilt vessel with figurative friezes and two handles in the 
shape of wild boars (Ill. 3) found in the mid-Ist century AD burial at Kosika in 
the Lower Volga region (Dvornitchenko and Fedorov-Davydov, 1993, 148-151, 
fig. 5; 1994, fig. on p. 74-75; Guguev and Treister 1994, 38-9; Treister 1994, 176- 
98, figs. 1, 7-11; 1997b, 54, 92, 95-7, figs. 24, 28-32; von Gall 1997a, 243 ff., 
figs. 1-3; 1997b, 175 ff.; Perevalov 1999, 71-2, fig. 2), a comparable vessel 
from burial No. | of barrow No. 4 of the Verbovskil-II group in the Volgograd 
region found in 1998 (unpublished; information per V.I. Mordvintseva), and two 
silver bowls of hemispherical shape found in the burial near station (stanitsa) 
Berdiya on the left bank of the River [lovlya in the Volgograd region, dating to 
the second half of the Ist-early 2nd century AD, which have cast handles in the 
shape of winged griffins (III. 4) (Mordvintseva and Sergatskov 1995, 116, 119, 
fig. 5.1-2; Mordvintseva 2000, 151; Sergatskov 2000, 125, fig. 86.1). A silver 
vessel with engraved friezes from barrow No. 28 in Vysochino-VII has a handle 
in form of a cast panther figure (Ill. 5)* (Bespalyi 1986, 77, pl. 66; Melyukova 
1989, 384, pl. 79.6; Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 103; Treister 1994, 172 ff.; 
Maksimenko 1998, 235, fig. 52; Lukyashko 2000, 163-71; Schiltz 2001, No. 
208). Wooden bowls with handles in the shape of boar, elk or panther were 
found in burial No. 1 of barrow No. 25 in the Valovyi-I group (Bespalyi 1989, 
120-1); and wooden bowls with sculptured handles in the shape of bears were 
found in the 2nd-3rd century AD Sarmatian burial near Oloneshty (Melyukova 


’ A silver cast vessel handle in the shape of a panther, although different in style, was found in 
burial No. 16 of the Gorgippia necropolis, excavated in 1979 (Alekseeva 1982, 15, fig. 9.4; 33). 
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Hl. 3. Silver-gilt round-bottomed vessel from Kosika. Regional Museum, Astrakhan, inv. KP 35560. 
Drawing by V.K. Guguev, courtesy of V.K. Guguev. 


Il. 4. Silver vessel from station Berdiya. Regional Museum, Volgograd, inv. 28007/14. Drawing: 
after Mordvintseva and Sergatskov 1995, 119, fig. 5.1. 
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1962, 203-4, fig. 6.5, 7). Recent finds of wooden bowls with zoomorphic handles 
are also reported from Ust-Alma necropolis in South-West Crimea (Zhuravlev 
2000, 335; Puzdrovskij and Zajcev in press) where there were also found silver 
zoomorphic handles, most probably originally belonging to a round-bottomed 
vessel of Kosika/Verbovskii type (Loboda et al. 2002, 299, No. 6; 301, fig. 4, 
1-2). Similar round-bottomed bronze bowls with two vertical handles in shape of 
onagers have been found in the Early Iron Age necropolis Chergush H in Pamir 
mountains (Litvinski 1984, 49, fig. 11.10). It is also worth mentioning a group 
of Parthian bronze vessels with bronze handles in the form of leaping panthers 
(Louvre, inv. AO 30448 and AO16629 — separate handle; cf: a similar handle in 
Sotheby’s. Antiquities New York December 11, 2002, No. 273). 

Animal-shaped handles occur also on some of the bronze cauldrons from 
Sarmatian barrows (Skripkin 1970, 207, figs. 2-3; Bokovenko 1977, 229, fig. 
1; Bespalyi 1986, 78, pl. 70.1; Raev 1986, 47, pls. 39.1, 42.1; Simonenko 
1993, fig. 19, 26; Mordvintseva and Sergatskov 1995, 117, fig. 3.1; Maksimenko 
1998, 109 ff., 232, fig. 49; Sergatskov 1999a, 38); and there is a group of 
clay vessels distributed across the North Pontic area in the first centuries AD, 
including rare examples covered with red glaze, which have handles in shapes of 
stylised animals (Skalon 1941, 173-218; Kosyanenko 1968, 198-205; Abramova 
1984, 15-20; Gold und Kunsthandwerk 1989, Nos. 224, 231-233, figs. 69, 75; 
Melyukova 1989, 403, pl. 97.35, 37, 40, 41; Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 100; 
Leskov and Noskova 1991, Nos. 202-207; Gushchina and Zasetskaya 1994, Nos. 
167, 173, pl. 18; Maksimenko 1998, 226, fig. 43.4; Zhuravlev 2000, 331-42). 

Although there are finds of Sarmatian objects in Thrace in the Ist century 
AD, e.g. Sarmatian swords in scabbards with tamgas and bronze buckles with 
tamgas in the Roshava Dragana barrow in the Chatalka necropolis near Stara 
Zagora (Buyukliev 1986, 112; 1995, 38 ff., figs. 1-3; Simonenko 1992, 158),° 
or the bronze cauldron with a Greek inscription (including Thracian names) 
found in the village of Sosnovka in the area of Volgograd but probably once 
dedicated in a sanctuary of Ares Blekuros in Thrace (Vinogradov 1997, 644-7, pl. 
40.3, 2), the parallels between the vessels from Migulinskaya and Khokhlach and 
the items listed above (even though they are in different materials, i.e. silver or 
wood) and the fact that the handles were executed in so-called Sarmatian Animal 


> Buyukliev (1995, 44-5) suggests that these were trophies taken from Sarmatians by a Thracian 
who served in the Roman army, most probably during the Dacian wars of Trajan. See also Shchukin 
(1994, 216) who maintains that they could also belong to a noble Sarmatian hostage, a relative of 
Pharzois or Inismeus. 
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Ill. 5. Silver vessel with engraved friezes from Vysochino. Azov Museum, inv. KP 19532/170. 
Drawing by E.I. Bespalyi (after Bespalyi 1985, fig. 4). 


Ill. 6. Gold torque from barrow No. 10 in Kobyakovo. Regional Museum, Rostov-on-Don, inv. KP 
18957/2. Photograph: courtesy of V.K. Guguev. 
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Style strongly suggest their manufacture, if not by local craftsmen, then in the 
workshops of centres which had closer contacts with the Sarmatians than with 
Thrace — that is either in Central Asia or in the North Pontic area. Moreover, the 
Central Asian origin of the vessel-form under discussion 1s indirectly confirmed 
by the depiction of a similar round-bottomed vessel in the hands of the male hero 
on an open-worked torque (II]. 6) found in Kobyakovo barrow No. 10 (Nomadic 
Treasures 1991, No. 130; Prokhorova and Guguev 1992, 143-6, figs. 5-6; Guguev 
1992, 123-4, fig. 10; Karabelnik 1993, No. 140; Guguev and Treister 1994, 
38-9; Prokhorova 1994, 178-82, fig. 2; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 91; 
Treister 1997a, 49-50; 1997b, 46-8, 79-81, figs. 8-10; Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 58, fig. 16; Schiltz 2001, No. 240; Ustinova 2002, 102-23). Judging by 
its style and the shape of its inlays, the torque may be considered to be of 
Bactrian workmanship (Guguev 1992, 126 ff.; 1996, 53-6; Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 58). 

The second gold vessel from Khokhlach (cat. A2) is characterised by its 
slender proportions. The framing of the nest for inlay with a row of granulation 
finds a parallel on the top of the lid of the flasks from Kobyakovo (cat. B10) and 
Chuguno-Krepinka (cat. B12). Also of note is the shape of the nest — in the form 
of an ivy leaf or a heart; this occurs also on some of the Sarmatian gold flasks 
and will be discussed below. 

The shape of the mug from the treasure of Lake Batyr (cat. A3), as well as 
its vertical circular handle, recalls grey-ware Middle Sarmatian mugs, e.g. those 
from the barrows on the right bank of Don (Maksimenko 1998, 104, 226, fig. 
43.9-10; see also Skalon 1961, 124-5). 

The shape of bowl from Vysochino (cat. A5) is a reproduction in gold of a 
rock crystal cup. ‘Not only is its surface covered with a succession of hollows 
that diminish in size from top to bottom, but each of them bears dimple-like 
decorative motifs derived from the craft of cutting and drilling hard stone vessels’ 
(Vickers 1996b, 58; about such bowls, see also Baratte and Aubin 1998, 125- 
8). Comparable examples in the decoration of silver vases can be seen on a 
piece from the Berthouville treasure, now in Paris, dated to the late 2nd-early 
3rd century AD (Baratte and Painter 1989, No. 26; Stefanelli 1991, No. 107, 
fig. 186) and on the bowls from the Chaourse treasure, now in London, dated 
to the first half of the 3rd century AD (Strong 1966, 175, pl. 5OB; Oliver 1977, 
No. I 15; Baratte 1984, 61, fig. 15; 87; Baratte and Painter 1989, Nos. 59-61: 
Stefanelli 1991, No. 124, fig. 212). However, the shape of the hollows on the 
bowl from Vysochino differs from those on the bowls from Berthouville and 
Chaourse, while the rosette at the bottom of the bow! with the characteristic wavy 
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edges of wide nymphaea petals, alternated with five slender lanceolate leaves, is 
extremely reminiscent of the decoration of the silver cup from Treasure IV in The 
J. Paul Getty Museum, which is dated to the I*' century and belongs with items 
of Graeco-Bactrian type, probably made in the area of modern Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (Pfrommer 1993, 54-5, No. 75). 

The gold bowl-phalera from a horse-harness found in the cache of burial 
No. | near Dachi (A7) is not the only object of its sort. At least three similar 
(albeit silver) concave phalerae which could have been used as bowls have been 
unearthed in the rich Sarmatian burials in the region of Olbia and in Moldova, 
dating to the second half of the Ist-early 2nd century AD (Grosu 1986, 259- 
61, fig. 1.24; Mordvintseva 1998, 58, No. 2; 1999a, 45; 2001, Nos. 83, 113, 
pls. 45, 57; Simonenko 1997, 392, No. 4; 395, fig. 5; 402-03; 1999, 109-10, 
fig. 4.2-4). It is noteworthy that the item from Grushka in Moldova bears an 
engraved Sarmatian tamga for which there are parallels on the coins of Pharzois 
(Grosu 1986, 260-1).* 

Of special interest is the find of the gold phiale in the Gonio treasure (cat. 
A6) together with a roundel in Sarmatian Animal Style (Lordkipanidze et al. 
1980, 60, pls. 17-18; O. Lordkipanidze 1984, 66; Miron and Orthmann 1995, 
No. 292; Treister 1996, 93-4, fig. 14; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 69-71, 99, 
fig. 4; Mordvintseva 1999a, 44). It was maintained that the massive gold phiale 
from Gono 1s similar to the silver bowls which are widespread in Georgia in 
the first centuries AD (Tagiloni, Bandza, etc.) (Lordkipanidze et al. 1980, 43, 
68, note 37). However, the closest parallel comes from the Ist century AD burial 
No. 4 of the Tillya-Tepe necropolis (Sarianidi 1985, 251, No. 31, Ills. 138-139). 
The Sarmato-Bactrian character of the Gonio treasure is easily explained by the 
political situation in the region. The treasure was found near the walls of the 
Roman fortress associated with Apsaros,> and there is only one known occasion 
after Apsaros became a Roman stronghold when the place could have been in 
serious danger. This was in ca. AD 135, when the horde of Alani-Massagetae (in 
alliance with the Georgian Pharasmanes II) attacked Media Atropatene, Armenia 
and, finally, the Roman areas of Asia Minor governed by Arrian (Dio 69. 15; 
Arrian, Ectaxis contra Alanos = FGrH 156 F12; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 
58-9). 


+ Coins of Pharzois with tamgas: Karyshkovskii 1982, 66-82; 1988, 108-12; Anokhin 1991, 149- 
50, pl. 20.2; Shchukin 1994, 212 ff., 221; 1995, 176; Alekseev 1998, 6-10. 

> Apsaros was one of the most important Roman forts in the area, since it was the base for five 
cohorts, including Cohors IT Claudiana, 1.e. approximately one quarter of the Roman legionary forces 
in Cappadocia (Speidel 1986, 657-8; Lordkipanidze 1991, 165; Braund 1994, 181-7). 
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1.2. Flasks and Pyxides 


The remains of substances found in some of the flasks allow us to maintain that 
they were used as containers for perfumes, medicines or poisons. On the basis of 
details of shape and ornamentation, K.M. Skalon (1961) preliminarily divided 
the flasks into five groups. To the first (earliest) group belongs, in his opinion, the 
flask from Khokhlach (cat. B1). The second group includes the finds from Olbia 
(cat. B3-4) and the Novo-Petrovka flask (cat. B2). This group is characterised 
by the use of plain soldered wires with enamelled decoration. The third group, 
represented by the find from Ust-Labinskaya (cat. B6), is characterised by 
globular bodies, separated insets and filigree double twisted wires decoration. 
The fourth group includes two egg-shaped flasks from Armaziskhevi (cat. B8) 
and Kerch (cat. B7) richly decorated with garnet insets. The fifth group, which 
includes simple silver and bronze specimens, lies beyond the range of the present 
study. Most of the flasks known to Skalon are dated to the 2nd-3rd centuries 
AD. Flasks of different types coexisted — a phenomen perhaps to be explained 
by their having been manufactured for different social groups. Thus, the flasks 
made for the Bosporan rulers or for Iberian or Sarmatian nobles are peculiar for 
their richness, while in ordinary burials there are only finds of simple shapes. 
Some other variations are explained by Skalon (1961, 138-9) in terms of the 
peculiarities of workmanship of different craftsmen, or the provenance of flasks 
from various manufacturing centres. Given the limited area of their circulation in 
the Bosporus, North Caucasus and Volga basin, Skalon maintained that the flasks 
were produced in Bosporan and Iberian workshops (1961, 139), a view which 
has not substantially changed later (see, for example, MalySev and Treister 1994, 
54; Guguev 1996, 59). Shelov offered a different classification, singling out from 
the main body of finds three flasks, including the gold pieces from Armaziskhevi 
(cat. B8) and from Lake Batyr (cat. B9), because of the different way they were 
hung on the chain: only two loops are used and the lid was not attached to the 
chain, but was sometimes connected to the neck with a short additional chain 
(Shelov 1966, 296). 

S.I. Bezuglov and V.P. Kopylov traced the development of Sarmatian flasks 
in Late Sarmatian culture, maintaining that by the mid-3rd century they had 
acquired a characteristic shape and construction: the body of the flasks was 
composed of two hemispheres and connected with narrow metal bands with 
loops; the necks and lids were made of separate plates; the profile of the flasks 
is sharp and the join between the two separate parts is not masked under a single 
sheet of metal, as was characteristic in the Ist-2nd centuries. In this form the 
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flasks are rather widespread in the 3rd-4th centuries and existed in the Caucasus 
right up to the 7th century AD (Bezuglov and Kopylov 1989, 179-80; see also 
two silver flasks from Maikop and from Kerch, both in Cologne: Rome face aux 
Barbares 1993, 170, Nos. 82.01-2; a silver flask from the Belbek HI cemetery: 
Gushchina, Zhuravlev and Firsov 2001, 232, fig. 1.2; and a silver flask from 
the destroyed burial found in Tanais in 1972 and dated to the mid-3rd-early 4th 
century AD: Arseneva et al. 2001, 68, pl. 83, 1067). 

Since the two main publications on these flasks appeared (Skalon 1961; Shelov 
1966) a substantial quantity of new material has been unearthed: 5 gold flasks 
(cat. BIO-14), and one pyxis (cat. C2), originating from Sarmatian burials in the 
Lower Don area (cat. B10-11), the Ukraine (cat. B12) and the Crimea (cat. B13- 
14; C2). Most of these finds have attracted either no special comment or at most 
brief remarks like those by V.K. Guguev on the find in Kobyakovo barrow No. 10 
(cat. BIO). Guguev (1996, 59) suggests that this piece, which is less carefully 
worked and is encrusted with glass rather than with turquoise stones, could be a 
local imitation of an oriental specimen. 

The prototypes of gold (metal) flasks may be found in the cultures of the Early 
Iron Age in Iran or Central Asia.® In any case, the earliest known gold vessel 
hanging on a chain (Negahban 1989, 185, 358M) originates from grave No. 36 
in the Marlik cemetery in north-western Iran to the south of the Caspian Sea 
(see, for example, Negahban 1989, 185, pl. Id; L6w 1995-96, 150, No. 22; 153, 
No. 22), the date of which is a matter of dispute, with solutions ranging from the 
late 2nd millennium to the early 7th century (L6w 1995-96, 119).’ 

Negahban (1989, 185) describes the vessel as a gold pomegranate pendant 
about 4.5 cm in diameter: 


The finely made quadruple gold chain ends in narrow gold tubes with rolled rims, 
formed of sheet gold. Each tube is attached to a gold loop with the two loops joined to 
each side of the rolled rim of the vertical neck of a large pomegranate pendant, formed 
of a hollow sphere decorated with impressed designs with triangular, elongated oval, 
parallel and crossed lines divided horizontally into sections. 


© Trudy Kawami was perhaps the first to compare the pendant from Marlik with the flask from 
Armaziskhevi in a paper at the 3rd International Congress on Jewelry and Archaeology (September 
1997, Frankfurt-am-Main). 

’ The date of grave No. 36 itself is disputed, e.g. because of the find of a late 8th-early 7th 
century fibula (Muscarella 1984, 416, fig. 2). O.W. Muscarella concludes that ‘this tomb was closed 
not earlier than the late 8th century, and possibly in the 7th century...’ 
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He compares the pendant from Marlik with one seen on the necklace worn by 
a bird-headed deity on a stone relief from the palace of Assurnasirpal II (now 
in the Ashmolean Museum) and on another Assyrian relief now in Dresden 
(Weidner 1939, 91, fig. 76; 115, fig. 91). The author also mentions comparable 
silver objects from the tombs of Sialk Cemetery B. As well as the gold pendant 
already mentioned, the same Marlik tomb (No. 36) yielded two further similar 
gold pendants: one (Negahban 1989, 185-6, 359M, pl. IIe), made of rather solid 
sheet gold, is about 5.5 cm long and consists of a plain globular sphere of two 
hemispheres joined with rough soldering, tapering to a neck with a suspension 
hole on each side; and the other (Negahban 1989, 186, 1199M, pl. IIIf), also made 
of sheet gold, has a long narrow neck with dentated rim cut in sharp triangles at 
the edge. On each side of the neck near the top is a suspension hole. In addition 
to these items tombs Nos. 33 and 36 at Marlik yielded gold pendants or earrings 
decorated with clusters of hollow pomegranates (Negahban 1989, 183-4, 365- 
366M, 268M; pls. II, e,f,g). 

Closer in date to the Sarmatian gold flasks is a find from Altamura in South 
Italy, now in Taranto, dated to the last quarter of the 2nd century. The small 
flask, 3.7 cm high and | cm in diameter, hangs on a chain of large ‘double 
knits’ which runs through the loops soldered vertically to the lid and the loops 
on the body. The high lid is decorated with filigree pattern in the shape of floral 
tendrils. The pendant has a globular body made of two halves with filigree and 
enamelled decoration. A garnet inlay in a ‘dog-tooth’ nest® decorates the bottom 
of the flask (De Juliis 1985, No. 163, pp. 232-233, CXL, 495-496; Guzzo 1993, 
V.FI, pp. 73-4, 231, 301; Pugliese Caratelli 1996, 480, ill; 734, No. 303, J; 
Hellenkemper 1998, 207, No. 147). The junction between the two halves of the 
body is decorated with a horizontal frieze of ivy leaves with garnet inlays and 
enamelling (cf. the flask from Nogaichik, cat. B13). Another frieze of similar 
leaves decorates the shoulders of the vessel, just below the lid. Comparable 
friezes occur on jewellery and arms dating from the 2nd century to the Ist century 
AD from Greece and North Pontic area.’ 


8 So-called dog-tooth settings are in general typical of the late Hellenistic period (Pfeiler-Lippitz 
1972, 117). There are grounds for assuming that this technique for holding inlays in place had become 
widespread as early as the end of the 3rd century and continued in the first centuries AD (Treister 
1997c, 141-2). It is noteworthy that the same technique for fixing the inlay 1s used in the pyxis from 
Khokhlach (cat. C1). 

” 1) The bodies of the dolphins which form the terminals of a gold necklace from Eretria, dated 
to the late 2nd century (Papavasileios 1910, 55-6, pl. ID.8; Ruxer and Kubczak 1972, 236, pl. VII.3; 
Pfeiler-Lippitz 1972, 108; Despini 1996, 255, pls. 165-166; Greek Jewellery 1997, No. 138); 2) the 
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Another late Hellenistic parallel is a flask-pendant on a necklace from Pelinna 
in Thessaly (Miller 1979, pls. 15a, 16a), which is described as a filigreed globular 
amphora (Miller 1979, 30-1, Pel.J1-18). Miller compares this pendant with the 
amphora-shaped pendants from Amphipolis (Daux 1959, 710, fig. 2) and another 
pendant from a context dated to the end of the 2nd or beginning of the Ist century 
from tomb S138 on Samothrace (Dusenbery 1959, 166-7, fig. 5; 1999, 996-7, 
S 138-23). 

Vase-formed hollow gold pendants, contemporary with the Sarmatian exam- 
ples, either flat or decorated with filigree, granulation and garnet inlays are found 
over a wide area from Parthia (Porada 1967, 107, pl. XXIV.7; Jewellery through 
7000 Years 1976, 122, No. 180a) to Scandinavia (Andersson 1995, 34-5, fig. 16; 
153-4, figs. 139-141). 

The parallels to the shape of the gold pyxides from the Khokhlach and 
Nogaichik barrows (cat. C1-2) will be discussed below. 


2. Chronology 


The most numerous gold vessels originate primarily from two Sarmatian 
burials: the Khokhlach barrow near Novocherkassk (cat. Al-2; B1, 16-17; C1) 
and the Nogaichik barrow in the Crimea (cat. B13-14, C2). The burial in the 
Nogaichik tumulus was dated by Simonenko (1993, 117) to the second half of 
the Ist-early 2nd century AD, although it contained jewellery of Hellenistic date 
(Treister 1997c). Recently, V.I. Mordvintseva and Y.P. Zaitsev (in press) managed 
to put together all the finds from the barrow and analyse them. They concluded 
that the burial should be dated within the first half of the Ist century. 

The burial in the Khokhlach barrow is usually dated to the third quarter of the 
Ist century AD (Treister in press [b]). Approximately to the same period or some- 
what later belong the Sarmatian burials from Chuguno-Krepinka and Kobyakovo, 
each of which yields one perfume flask, respectively with garnet (cat. B12) and 
garnet and glass inlays (cat. B10), as well as a rich burial looted in 1913 in Olbia, 


pendant of a gold earring in shape of Eros of unknown provenance in Brussels (Hermary et al. 1986, 
No. 114: 2nd-Ist centuries); 3) the frame of the gem which was used as the pendant of a gold torque 
found in the burial near Chuguno-Krepinka (L’oro di Kiev 1987, No. 49); 4) the wooden scabbard 
of the iron sword from the male burial in Porogi, with blue enamel inlays (Simonenko and Lobai 
1991, 10-1, fig. 4; Rolle et al. 1991, No. 156; Simonenko 1992, 151; 1995, 346, 363, fig. 2; 2001, 
225, fig. 18; 226, fig. 19; 229-30; Cat. Rimini 148, IV.9; Curletti 1995, No. 67); 5) the gold necklace 
terminal from Kerch, from the former Messaksoud1 collection, now in the Louvre (de Ridder 1924, 
68, pl. 13, Bj 754: Ist century AD). 
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which yielded a flask with garnet and blue enamel inlays (cat. B3) similar to 
that from Chuguno-Krepinka, and a robbed burial in Novo-Petrovka in which 
a flask of characteristic shape (cat. B2) was found. In my view the flask from 
Olbia (cat. B4) should also be dated to the second half of the Ist or the early 2nd 
century AD. The hollow figure of a lion sitting on top of the lid 1s comparable 
with those decorating a large phalera from cache No. | of barrow No. | at Dachi 
near Azov, which is dated to that period (Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. I11; 
Warrior Treasures 1996, 33; Bespalyi 1992, 182-5, No. 6, figs. 8-9; Karabelnik 
1993, 261; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 57, 104, fig. 13; Mordvintseva 1999a, 
44-5, 51, fig. 5.5; 2001, 86, No. 112, pl. 56; Schiltz 2001, No. 235). 

The tamga on the bottom of one of the Olbia flasks (cat. B4), at least in its 
lower part with the curves bent inwards, finds parallels with the tamgas on the 
coins of Pharzois (minted in Olbia in the 60s-70s AD: see above note 4) and 
Inismeus (also minted in Olbia at the end of the 70s-the beginning of the 80s 
AD: Karyshkovskii 1982, 78, fig. 3; 1988, 119, fig. 14.3; Anokhin 1991, 150, pl. 
20.3), the objects from the burial at Porogi (Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 62 ff., 
ill. 37; Simonenko 1992, 158-9, fig. 10; 1995, 346, 364, fig. 3; Treister 1997b, 
41, 77, fig. 5; Bunatyan, Murzin and Simonenko 1998, 242, fig. 48) and the silver 
bowl from Berdiya (Sergatskov 1999b, 193, fig. 1; 2000, 125-6, fig. 94.7). 

Barrow No. 42 at Ust-Labinskaya in the Kuban basin (cat. B6) is dated to the 
2nd century AD. The later date of the flask is indirectly proved by the changing 
style of the flask decoration, although its shape is similar to the flasks of the 
earlier period. The lower part of its body is decorated with garnet inlays in high 
flat casts. It is worth noting that this is a rare example of a gold vessel which can 
be dated to the 2nd century AD. 

The gold flasks of the late 2nd-3rd century AD (the burials in Armaziskhev1: 
cat. B8 and Kerch: cat. B7), which originate from non-Sarmatian contexts 
(although the burial with golden mask in Kerch has in fact also been interpreted 
as Sarmatian: Sharov 1998, 9 ff.; cf’ Malashev 2000, 203, 212; Yatsenko 2001, 
37, 57, 60), reflect a tendency to decorate the body and the lid with numerous 
separate circular or almond-shaped settings with garnet or almandine inlays. 
The chronology is confirmed by the discovery of a similar silver flask with 
gold filigree and garnet inlays in a ruined house at Tanais along with coins of 
Rhescuporis III of ca. AD 219 and Ininphymeus of AD 235, as well as 17 staters 
of Rhescuporis V, AD 242-276 (Arseneva and Naumenko 1992, 78, 215, fig. 99.7; 
Arseneva 1993, 2). Related in shape to the flasks from Kerch and Armaziskhevi 
is that from the destroyed burial in Loo (cat. B15), the egg-shaped body of which 
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and the lid are decorated with drop-shaped inlays, but there is a figure of a bird 
on top of the lid. 

Finally, we have the 3rd century AD Late Sarmatian treasure from Lake Batyr 
in south-western Kazakhstan (north-east of the Caspian Sea): this provides an 
example of a shape that was previously unknown among Sarmatian metal vessels 
(cat. A3) — a high cup with cylindrical body and a vertical circular handle 
decorated with granulation — as well as including another flask (cat. B9), whose 
shape is much closer to that of the flasks from Sarmatian burials of the second 
half of the Ist or the early 2nd century AD than to those from more or less 
contemporary complexes from Kerch and Mtskheta. (It has no inlays, but is richly 
decorated with soldered twisted wires and pseudo-granulation.) 


3. Context and Social Function 


The rich female burial in the Nogaichik barrow (Scepinski 1994, 97), probably 
that of a priestess but in any case a member of the ‘social elite of the stable 
inhabitants of the territory’ (Mordvintseva and Zaitsev in press), yielded three 
gold vessels. Round-bottomed vessels with animal-shaped handles were not 
found, but there were two perfume flasks, one inlaid with cornelian (cat. B13), 
the other with glass and cornelian (cat. B14), and a pyxis (cat. C2). Noteworthy 
is the combination in the burial rite of features characteristic of both Greek and 
local North Pontic cultures, as well as the mixed burial inventory, containing 
Hellenistic jewellery and silver ware of South Italic, Eastern Mediterannean 
and Bosporan origins, as well as a local barbarian horse-harness, pottery, spiral 
bracelets etc. (on jewellery, see Treister 1997c; in general, see Mordvintseva and 
Zaitsev in press). Of special interest are a torque and bracelets executed in animal 
style, of clear ‘eastern’ appearance, especially one of the earliest examples of that 
sort in the North Pontic area (see, for example, Schiltz 1994, 318, figs. 230-232; 
Curletti 1995, No. 82; Reeder 1999, No. 168). 

The Khokhlach barrow yielded five gold vessels, which between them repre- 
sent the whole range of the various categories of gold vessels known in Sarmatian 
barrows. First of all there are two round-bottomed one-handled cups. The han- 
dle of one of them is decorated with the sculptured figure of a deer executed in 
so-called Sarmatian Animal Style and encrusted with turquoise, coral and glass 
paste inlays (cat. Al). The riveted handle of the second vessel (cat. A2) is dec- 
orated with granulated pattern and was also encrusted (though some inlays are 
now missing). Along with the cups were a perfume flask (cat. B1), two flasks 
in shape of a tube (cat. B16-17) and a pyxis (cat. C1), all executed in the same 
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Animal Style with inlays of pearls, turquoise, coral (cat. BI), glass paste (cat. 
B16-17) and turquoise and coral (cat. C1). 

The other complexes usually yielded one gold vessel each, apart from the 3rd- 
century AD treasure from Lake Batyr, in which two vessels were found. 

It is noteworthy that at least some of the complexes containing gold ves- 
sels have special, sacral context. For example, the character of the burial at 
Kobyakovo (with its sacral motifs of power — diadem, torque and bracelets — and 
its harness paraphernalia, highly unusual for female burials) supports the view 
that the deceased was a woman of high standing in the nomadic social hierarchy, 
a status comparable to that of legendary Sarmatian queens (cf. the results of the 
anthropological study — Batieva 2000, 95-9). Moreover semantic analysis of the 
Kobyakovo diadem hints that the deceased played some special role in the sphere 
of cult (Guguev 1996, 60). 

E.I. Bespalyi (1989, 120-1; see also Guguev 1992, 123-4) suggests that 
wooden vessels with handles in the shape of animal-figures were a necessary 
attribute in the burial inventory of the rich graves, because they served as 
examples for craftsmen to follow when manufacturing cult bowls in precious 
metals. 


4. Workshops and Style 


Of special interest is the decoration of the gold pyxis from Nogaichik (cat. C2) 
with its embossed rosettes and spiral rosettes and motifs consisting of three 
spiral curves. The rim of the pyxis is decorated with a simple rope motif and 
there is also a frieze of dotted triangles above it. The background of the pyxis 
body is covered with small punched dots. Both the motifs and the technique of 
decoration find close parallels on phalerae from late 2nd-Ist century burials and 
hoards found in North Pontic area and most probably manufactured in Bosporus 
(Treister 1999, 567 ff., 579 ff.; Mordvintseva 1997, 110-1; 1999b, 115-6; 2001, 
25-7). Thus, for instance, small rosettes as well as decoration of the background 
with punched dots, occur on a silver gilt phalera from Severskaya (Treister 1999, 
567 ff., fig. 2; Mordvintseva 2001, 76-7, No. 43, pl. 21), spiral rosettes occur on 
small phalerae from Gonio, Klimenkovskii, Bulakhov, Akhtanivozka, Vasyurina 
Gora, Verkhnii and Tsarskii (Treister 1996, 88-9, 92-3, figs. 11-12; Mordvintseva 
2001, Nos. 8, 11, 21, 28, 97, 111; pls. 4, 5, 9, 11, 50, 55) and on a silver phalera 
from the Sereginskii necropolis near Chernyshev Farm in the Kuban basin 
(Leskov and Noskova 1991, No. 226), while dotted triangles as framing motifs 
decorate the phalerae from Kurchanskaya, Balakleya, Novodzherelievskaya, 
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Yanchokrak, Bulakhov and Zhutovo barrow No. 27, which have I have recently 
discussed elsewhere (Treister 1999, 575-7; Mordvintseva 2001, Nos. 44, 58-60, 
64, 65, 72, 75, 78; pls. 21, 31, 33, 34, 38, 41, 42). 

If we consider that the pyxis from Nogaichik (cat. C2) is the product of a 
late Hellenistic Bosporan workshop, then it is evident that the shape of the 
object and its construction, which is similar to the piece executed in Animal 
Style and found in Khokhlach (cat. Cl), was specially commissioned by the 
Sarmatians. In this connection it is important that a pyxis of similar construction 
but made of leather (and used to hold coriander seeds) was found in barrow No. 2 
at Pazyryk in the Altai mountains (Rudenko 1961, 45 ff., pl. XV.1). Another 
example of a container of similar construction originates from Sokolova Mogila, 
which is dated to the first half or the middle of the Ist century AD: the pyxis 
is made of jet and decorated with three schematic ram’s heads (Kovpanenko 
1986, 81-3, figs. 86-87), a motif widespread in the Bactrian toreutics from Tillya- 
tepe (Sarianidi 1985, No. IV.9, pls. 162, 164-165) and in the jewellery from Ist 
century AD Sarmatian burials (see in general: Zasetskaya 1986, 130-1, figs. 3; 
from Khokhlach, see above; from Sokolova Mogila: Kovpanenko 1986, 40-1, 
fig. 39.8; from Nogaichik: Simonenko 1993, 74, No. 23, Ill. 25) and also found 
embossed on the lid of a silver pyxis from the barrow ‘Bolshoi’ near Armavir 
(CR 1903, 63, fig. 106; Zasetskaya 1986, 131, fig. 3.1; Gushchina and Zasetskaya 
1989, 86-7, 109-10, No. 95.2, pl. 10). The composition of the decorative motifs 
on the jet pyxis from Sokolova Mogila reminds one of the gold pyxis from 
Nogaichik. Thus we have an example of functionally identical objects executed 
in two different styles: Sarmatian Animal Style and the schematic, linear dotted 
style (‘Pontic graphic style’, according to Mordvintseva 1999b, 116; 2001, 37). 

One of the flasks (cat. B13) from Nogaichik also demonstrates some character- 
istic features of late Hellenistic toreutics. It is marked out from the others by the 
embossed decoration on the bottom and lid: the latter recalls the decoration on a 
gold necklace terminal from a Ist century AD burial in the Gorgippia necropo- 
lis (Alekseyeva 1994, 53, fig. 8), whereas the frieze of ivy leaves with coloured 
inlays, although primitively executed, has clear predecessors in the Hellenistic 
jewellery of South Italy and Greece (cf. the flask from Altamura and the neck- 
lace from Eretria mentioned above: p. 142).!° In addition, the decoration of the 


'0 Besides the above-mentioned examples, ivy leaves with stone or enamel inlays occur often in 
Hellenistic and early Roman jewellery, for instance on: |) the gold necklace-elements in the shape of 
a Herakleian knots from a late 4th burial in the northern cemetery of Pydna (Besios and Pappa s.a.. 
109, ill. below); 2) two gold medallions of the unknown provenance, now in Dallas (Deppert-Lippitz 
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lid in the form of filigree spirals with granules in the curves finds parallels on 
Ist century BC oval brooches from Peschanyi and Bryukhovetskaya (see Treister 
2002c, 6, notes 76-77 with bibliography, pl. H.3-4). If we assume a Hellenistic 
Greek inspiration for the concept of the flasks (although the construction of the 
Altamura flask 1s different: the vertical loops soldered to the body go over the lid, 
where they are connected with a ring hanging on a chain), then the piece from 
Nogaichik may be considered the earliest specimen in the series of flasks found 
in Sarmatian barrows. This is also proved by the chronology of the complexes 
with gold flasks. 

Also of interest is another flask from Nogaichik (cat. B14). The arrangement 
of filigree spirals on its body recalls the spirals soldered on some earrings in the 
shape of a ram’s head from the destroyed burial in barrow No. | near stanitsa 
Razdolnaya in the Kuban basin, dated to the 2nd-Ist centuries (Anfimov 1987, 
211; Gold und Kunsthandwerk 1989, No. 171, fig. 55 above; Schiltz 2001, 
No. 146) and on the gold frame of a breast ornament from barrow No. 15 near 
Tiflisskaya (Gushchina and Zasetskaya 1994, No. 266, pl. 27; Zhuravlev 2002, 


1996, Nos. 83-84: 3rd and 2nd centuries); 3) a gold bull’s head pendant from Eastern Mediterranean, 
now in Bloomington (Rudolph 1995, No. 58: 325-280); 4) a gold open-worked bracelet with inlays in 
Chicago, originating from western Syria, said to have been found together with coins of civic mints 
of Asia Minor and of Seleucid mints of Syria, the latest belonging to the reign of Tryphon (142-138), 
but most probably belonging to the Ist century (Hoffmann and Davidson 1965, No. 56: first half of 
the 2nd century, Alexandrian?; Pfeiler 1970, 38, pl. 9; Higgins 1980, 168, pl. 50b; Deppert-Lippitz 
1985, 270, fig. 204; Musche 1988, 210-1, No. 8.1.5, pl. LXXV. I am indebted for information on 
the Ist century BC dating of the Chicago bracelet to Prof. Klaus Parlaska); 5) the terminals of a 
necklace from Artyukhov barrow (CR 1880, pl. 1.6; Minns 1913, 431, fig. 321; Pfeiler-Lippitz, 1972, 
108; Maksimova 1979, 57, fig. p. 29; Higgins 1980, pl. 50a; Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 254; Barkova 
and KalaSnik 1997, 204-5, No. 102: third quarter of the 2nd century BC); 6) one of the cylindrical 
elements of a gold necklace from Olbia in Sardinia, now in the British Museum (Marshall 1911, No. 
2697, 1, pl. LVII: ca. Ist century AD; Coche de la Ferté 1956, 67, pl. XXV.3: Ist century BC-Ist 
century AD: Roman period, Hellenistic style; Ruxer and Kubezak 1972, pl. C.2: Ist century BC- 
Ist century AD; Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 255, fig. 189: early 2nd century BC; Stefanelli 1992, 232, 
No. 16, fig. 17: Ist century BC-Ist century AD); 7) the butterfly-pendants in a private collection in 
Switzerland (Treister 1998, 49, 59, note 7 with references) from stone cist No. 630 in Chersonesus 
(Treister 1998, 49, 55, fig. 7; 59, note 9 with references); 8) the shoulder of a gold ring with gem 
from the Eastern Mediterranean, now in Bloomington (Rudolph 1995, No. 77A: Ist-2nd centuries 
AD); 9) the disks of numerous earrings (see, for example, Shkorpil 1905, 13, fig. 9; Marshall 1911, 
Nos. 2370-2371; Pyatysheva 1956, pl. VIII.7; Pfrommer 1998, 82, pl. 10.8); 10) the bezels of finger 
rings (see, for example, Greek Jewellery 1997, No. 137: from Vathia, Euboea, 2nd-Ist century); 11) 
the pendants of necklaces (see, for example, Greek Jewellery 1997, No. 139: from Vathia, Euboea, 
2nd- Ist centuries). 
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Nos. 572-573). The decoration of the bottom of the flask in the form of a rosette 
composed of four ivy leaves made of thin filigree wire is reminiscent of that on 
the bottom of the gold pyxis from the same burial (cat. C2). They were correctly 
compared by Mordvintseva and Zaitsev (in press) with the rosette on the shield 
of a gold finger ring from the Artyukhov barrow (CR 1880, pl. 1.13; Minns 
1913, 431; Pfeiler-Lippitz 1972, 113, pl. 36.11; Maksimova 1979, 65, 67, fig. 
19, Art 13). Indeed, a rosette of the same scheme decorates a shield of a gold 
pin from the same barrow (CR 1880, pl. 1.17; Minns 1913, 431; Jacobsthal 1956, 
102, 169, fig. 328; Maksimova 1979, 49-50, Art. 7; fig. on p. 26; Barkova and 
Kalasnik 1997, No. 103). They were manufactured either in the middle of third 
quarter of the 2nd century (if we accept the traditional view on the dating of 
the burial) or (at the latest) in the late 2nd-early Ist century, if we take account 
of the latest publications by D. Plantzos (Maksimova 1979, 23: third quarter of 
the 2nd century; Pfrommer 1990, 262-3, FK 121: first half of the 2nd century; 
Plantzos 1999, 101, n.8: Ist century) — and it is noteworthy that the rosettes on 
both the pin and the finger ring were used as cells for the cloisonné inlays (see 
below). A similar rosette 1s engraved on the bottom of a silver gilt hemispheric 
bowl from Kosika (Treister 1994, 194, fig. 13; 1997b, 93, fig. 25), whereas the 
bottom of the small bowl from the late 2nd century Severskii barrow (Smirnov 
1953, 25, pl. IVb; Pfrommer 1993, 61, fig. 45e) and the gold appliqué from 
Treasure IV acquired by the J. Paul Getty Museum and probably originating from 
the Afghanistan-Pakistan area (Pfrommer 1993, 62, No. 11: Ist century BC-Ist 
century AD) are decorated with a rosette composed of five similar elements, and 
one of the phalerae from the Taganrog hoard (once in the Romanovich collection) 
has one with seven elements (Spitsyn 1909, 27, 42, fig. 53; Mordvintseva 2001, 
77, No. 50, pl. 25). 

Analysis of the gold flasks and a pyxis from the Nogaichik barrow allows us 
to suggest that they were manufactured in a North Pontic (Bosporan?) workshop 
in the late 2nd-first half of the Ist century. Thus, the basic shapes of flask and 
pyxis, which continued to evolve and were represented by specimens from the 
Sarmatian barrows of the second half of the Ist-first half of the 2nd century AD, 
had already been elaborated in the late Hellenistic period. 

It is noteworthy that, apart from the finds from Khokhlach and Migulinskaya 
mentioned above, the flask from Kobyakovo (cat. B10) is the only gold Sarmatian 
vessel decorated in so-called Sarmatian Animal Style, although in a version 
which varies from that of the Khokhlach vessels. The problem of the origin 
and place of manufacture of gold vessels executed in polychrome Sarmatian 
Animal Style should be solved in the context of analysis of this style (Jettmar 
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1964, 56-60; Zasetskaya 1989, 45-6; Shchukin 1989, 78-9, fig. 3; 1994, 207- 
08), which has no local roots in the steppes of Eastern Europe and was probably 
brought with the nomads from Siberia (Jettmar 1964, 58-60; Farkas 1973, 83), 
Bactria (Sarianidi 1987, 81 ff.; Guguev 1992, 127-8; Schiltz 1994, 315) or 
Central Asia (Yatsenko 1993a, 60-9; Skripkin 1996, 163-5). A workshop in 
the area of Novocherkassk (Tanais?) (Farkas 1973, 80) or a Bactrian workshop 
(Lavygina 1999, 164) is supposed to have produced the objects from Khokhlach. 
But, stylistically speaking, these objects are rather diverse in character. Thus, it 
was mentioned that the style and iconography of the images on the Khokhlach 
flask (cat. B17) find close parallels on gold phalerae from Zhutovo barrow 
No. 28 (Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 103, figs. 9-10, 12; Mordvintseva 1999a, 
42 ff., 48, fig. 2; 2001, 85 No. 104, pl. 52), which are regarded as articles 
of Bosporan manufacture (Mordvintseva 1999a, 45; 2001, 38). At the same 
time, Mordvintseva sees flask B17 as very close stylistically to objects in the 
Siberian collection, although (in her opinion) its place of manufacture remains 
an open question (personal communication). It is certainly true that the fantastic 
creature with an unusually long neck on flask B17 finds a parallel on a gold 
phalera from the Siberian collection (Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 68; see phalera 
from the Siberian collection: Rudenko 1962, fig. 6, pls. III.1, V.4; Jettmar 1964, 
190, 197, ill. on p. 196; Artamonov 1973, 208, fig. 273; Farkas 1973, 78- 
9, fig. 3; Schiltz 1994, 27, 40, fig. 24; 236, fig. 174; Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 60, fig. 19; Popescu ef al. 2001, No. 59; Mordvintseva 2001, 85-6, 
No. 108, pl. 54). But what do we know about the origin of the objects in the 
Siberian collection, besides the information that the kernel was composed of 
jewellery from clandestine excavations between the Ob and Irtysh rivers and that 
this was then combined with collections originating in the Lower Volga basin 
and the region of Samarkand (Schiltz 1994, 316; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 
60-1)? 

On the other hand, according to Mordvintseva (personal communication), flask 
BI and pyxis Cl are executed in a heterogeneous, ‘puzzle’ style similar to the 
roundel from Roshava Dragana (Buyukliev 1995, 39, fig. 1.3-4; 42) and the 
torque from Nogaichik (Rolle et al. 1991, No. 145; Simonenko 1993, 71, 88, 
ills. 1-3; Seipel 1993, No. 60; Séepinskij 1994, 92, figs. 4-5; 104, No. 1; Treister 
1997c, 155-6, figs. 17-18; Reeder 1999, No. 168; Mordvintseva and Zaitsev in 
press, fig. 7). 

All the other flasks dating to the Ist-2nd centuries AD display a series of 
common features, including the techniques of decoration of the vessels with 
filigree wire and the inlays of cabochon garnets or glass, which were typical 
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in general for articles manufactured in the North Pontic region, especially 
Bosporan workshops of the first centuries AD. Thus, for instance, the decoration 
of the lids of the flasks from Olbia (cat. B3) (Skalon 1961, 131, fig. 12) and 
Chuguno-Krepinka (cat. B12) with the ivy-shaped leaves grouped around the 
circular garnet inlay recalls (especially in the shape of the leaves) that on the 
gold roundels, necklace terminals, cylindrical amulets and some other types of 
jewellery primarily found in the area of Bosporan Kingdom and dated from the 
2nd century BC to the Ist century AD.'! Rosettes made up of a combination of 
four such elements, as on flask B3 from Olbia, occur on belt endings from Porogi 


'! 1) Gold roundels from Artyukhov barrow (Maksimova 1979, 69, fig. 20, Art. 83); 2) gold 
roundels from first half to mid-Ist century AD Sarmatian burial in the Kurdzhips barrow (CR 1896, 
155, fig. 521; Album CR St Petersburg 1882-1898 (1906), 200, fig. 1234; Galanina 1973, 49, fig. 
1.9; 53-4; 1980, 26-7, 119, No. 183, pl. 1); 3) gold cylindrical amulet from a barrow near Melitopol 
(CR 1890, 31-2, fig. 17; Pyatysheva 1956, 60, fig. 20; mentioned in Greifenhagen 1970, 52, No. 
17); 4) gold cylindrical amulet from tomb No. 1532 in Chersonesus (Pyatysheva 1956, 60, No. 3, pl. 
XIV.4a); 5) the framing of the gold buckles with large circular inlays from barrow No. | near Zubov 
Farm (Dumberg 1901, 95, fig. 1; Mantsevich 1976, 185, fig. 18.1-7; Gushchina and Zasetskaya 
1989, No. 113; pl. 12; Gold der Skythen 1993, No. 161); 6) gold cylindrical beads and necklace 
terminal, both with enamelling from the Ist century AD child burial excavated in Kerch in 1953 
(Chuistova 1959, 241, figs. 5-6; Gajdukevié 1971, 428, fig.120); 7) similar objects from Taman, 
now in Berlin (Greifenhagen 1970, 52, pl. 28.15-17: ca. Ist century BC-Ist century AD); 8) gold 
necklace terminal from Kerch, now in Berlin (Greifenhagen 1970, 40, pl. 17.2: 4th century BC — 
but, in my opinion, should be dated to the Ist century AD); 9) gold necklace terminal from South 
Russia, also in Berlin (Greifenhagen 1970, 52, pl. 28.14); 10) gold necklace terminal from child 
burial No. 99 excavated in Kerch in 1903 (CR 1903, 46, fig. 69; Shkorpil 1905, 24-5, fig. 19); 11) 
necklace terminal from South Russia, now in Cologne (Ill. 7) (Borger 1977, 198, fig. 275) — there 
is no precise information about provenance, although the piece originates from the collection of 
Johannes Freiherr von Diergardt, who bought North Pontic finds between 1905 and 1915 in Berlin 
and whose collection was transferred in 1934 from Berlin to Cologne (on the Diergardt collection: 
Werner 1961, V-IX; Damm 1988, 65 ff.): 12) quadrilateral pendant of a necklace from the former 
Burachkov collection, now in the State Historical Museum, Moscow (Ruxer and Kubczak 1972, 
253, pl. 36.1; Zhuravlev 2002, No. 172); 13) the framing of a gold amulet from barrow No. 30 near 
Ust-Labinskaya (Gushchina and Zasetskaya 1994, No. 355, pl. 39); 14) gold object in shape a shell 
from the Mithridates Mount in Kerch, now in Berlin (Greifenhagen 1970, 50, pl. 26.24: ca. 3rd-Ist 
centuries BC); 15) belt-plaques associated with the sword from Porogi mentioned above (Simonenko 
and Lobai 1991, 23, fig. 13.1-4; ill. 16.3-6; 1995, 346, 364, fig. 3; Curletti 1995, No. 72); 16) the 
gold pole of a sword hilt and a rectangular gold scabbard-plaque from Roshava Dragana (Mantsevich 
1976, 184, fig. 18; Buyukliev 1995, 39, fig. 1.2-3; 42); 17) gold trapezoidal pendant with an image 
of standing Athena, decorated with granulation, filigree and stone inlays, of unknown provenance, 
but once in the Romanovich collection in Rostov-on-Don (Spitsyn 1909, 27, 42, fig. 56); 18) gold 
medallion of a hair net of Asia Minor origin, whose present location is unknown (Amandry 1963, 
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Ill. 7. Gold roundel from the former Diergart Collection. Ro6misch-Germanisches Museum, 
Cologne, inv. D 68. Photograph: courtesy of the Rheinisches Bildarchiv, Cologne. 


(Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 23, fig. 13.3; ill. 16.5-6; Stmonenko 1995, 346, 
364, fig. 3; Curlettt 1995, No. 72) and on an open-worked bracelet from Armavir, 
acquired by the Hermitage in 1904 (Mantsevich 1976, 169, 173, fig. 8; Anfimov 
1987, 228-9; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 73). 

The seven-petal rosette on the lid of the flask from Novo-Petrovka (cat. B2) 
recalls the decoration on the disks on some gold earrings from Syuren, near 
Bakhchisarai in the Central Crimea, dated to the Ist-2nd centuries AD (Cat. 
Rimini 1995, 152, No. IV.16). At the same time, the shape of the flask (with the 


250, fig. 150); 19) gold necklace terminal allegedly from Syria, once in Galerie Bachstitz (Zahn 
1921, No. 29, pl. 8: Ist-2nd centuries AD). 
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body and lid conical in the upper part) differs from that of other contemporary 
flasks and recalls instead a shape encountered in Hellenistic silverware, for 
example from the Zelenskoi barrow in the Taman Peninsula (Pharmakowsky 
1913, 188, fig. 18; Grach 1985, No. 16; Williams and Ogden 1994, 178, fig. 53) 
and a barrow in the vicinity of Anapa excavated in 1881 (CR 1882-1888, 38; 
Sokolov 1999, 311, fig. 221). 

The motif of opposite curves, as found on the flask from Olbia (cat. B3) 
has parallels in Bosporan and Kuban antiquities, mentioned by R. Zahn (1921, 
34), including the bracelet from Armavir mentioned earlier. Important in this 
connection 1s the same composition on a lamellar gold bracelet from burial No. 
44 in Kerch, excavated in 1903 (CR 1903, 46, fig. 64; Shkorpil 1905, 14, fig. 10), 
and dated to the late Ist-2nd century AD (Sorokina and Treister 1983, 145). 

Of special interest in this respect is the decoration of the flask from Ust- 
Labinskaya barrow No. 42 (cat. B6): on top of the lid there is a single big 
setting of an oval shape with a secondarily-used garnet intaglio, representing 
the head of Zeus in a laurel wreath (CR 1902, 83, fig. 184b). According to 
Maksimova (see Skalon 1961, 132) the intaglio mounted in the flask 1s of Asia 
Minor rather than Bosporan manufacture and may be dated to the Ist-early 2nd 
century AD. The use of gems, which were originally made as seals, as inlays 
on jewellery other than finger rings is especially characteristic of some groups 
of jewellery, primarily from the North Pontic area (2nd century BC-Ist century 
AD),!? Georgia and Syria (2nd-3rd centuries AD). Besides the fibulae of the 
Kuban type, Sarmatian burials of the North Pontic area of the first centuries AD 
have also yielded numerous examples of the use of gems as inlays in objects other 
than finger rings. (The topic is discussed in detail in Treister 2002a, 41-2, 48-57.) 

Also of note is a flask with a round body made of ivory and a gold lid with two 
horizontal loops and a cabochon glass inlay in a high setting, found in burial 
No. 1, barrow No. | of the Vysochino-II group (Schiltz 2001, No. 268: Ist 
century AD). The details of decoration of the lid find parallels with flasks from 
Chuguno-Krepinka (cat. B12), Olbia (cat. B4) and Ust-Labinskaya (cat. B6). 

The body of the beast on the Migulinskaya bowl finds a parallel in the body 
of the wolf on the phalera from Gonio mentioned above (Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 70), an object which may be attributed to Parthian (Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 70-1) or more generally Iranian (Mordvintseva 1999a, 44) craftsmen. At 


'? Tt is noteworthy that the earliest compact group of objects using gems as inlays is represented 
by fibulae of the so-called Kuban type, dated primarily to the second half of the 2nd-first half of the 
Ist century (see in detail: Treister 2002c, 35-6). 
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the same time the inscription on the vessel rather implies that it was made in 
the Pontic area. This corresponds well with Guguev’s observations on the style 
of the flask from Kobyakovo (see above: p. 141) and permits us to suggest that 
at least several groups of items of the so-called polychrome Sarmatian Animal 
Style were also manufactured in the North Pontic area, either in the workshops 
of Greek centres (for example the Bosporan Kingdom), where they were made 
specially for Sarmatian clients, or (more probably) by Sarmatian craftsmen, some 
of whom were acquainted not only with tribal realia but also with the shapes and 
motifs of late Hellenistic toreutics (see, for example, Schiltz 1994, 315; Treister 
1994). 

The vessel from Migulinskaya (cat. A4) with a handle executed in Sarmatian 
Animal Style, with its frieze of triangular cells once filled with enamel, still 
preseved in some them, and the inscription already mentioned play a key role in 
identifying the possible centre of manufacture of the gold round-bottom vessels 
with animal-shaped handles. 

The cloisonné frieze on the vessel from Migulinskaya has parallels among the 
decorative schemes of gold objects (ornaments, belts, details of horse-harnesses) 
from Sarmatian barrows of the mid-Ist-early 2nd century AD (Treister 2002a, 
37-8, 46-8), among them those on the bowl-phalera (cat. A7) from Dachi and 
the tubular flask from Khokhlach (cat. B16). It is noteworthy that inlays of 
the cloisonné type are almost unknown in antiquities from the North Pontic 
area dating from the late Hellenistic to the early Imperial periods, except for 
several finds from the Artyukhov barrow and other later burials dating from the 
middle of the Ist to the early-mid 2nd century AD. These include, Dachi apart, 
Olbia, Kosika, Khokhlach, Migulinskaya, Porogi, Sokolova Mogila, Tsvetna, 
Pervomaiskii and Sladkovski. There is evidence that supports the manufacture of 
these objects in North Pontic workshops, probably tn Olbia and/or the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, where output was adjusted to the tastes of the Sarmatian aristocracy. 
This distinct style combines the traditions of the late Hellenistic cloisonné of 
the North Pontic area (for example, the finds from Artyukhov barrow) using 
the natural shape of cells, with the geometric, pure ornamental shapes of cells 
characteristic of cloisonné work in Parthia and Central Asia (Treister 2002a, 
37-8, 46-8; Treister in press [a]; Fless and Treister in press). Thus, we find 
further confirmation of the North Pontic manufacture of the tubular flask from 
Khokhlach decorated in Animal Style (cat. B17). It has the same characteristic 
construction as its counterpart decorated in the cloisonné style and found in the 
same burial (cat. B16). 
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Another indication of the possible Bosporan manufacture of some of the gold 
vessels from Sarmatia is an open-worked armlet whose central decorative device 
has rectangular and drop-shaped inlays in box settings, forming a four-petalled 
flower. This comes from the 3rd century AD royal burial with a golden mask 
in Panticapaeum (Tolsto1 and Kondakov 1889b, 154, fig. 135; Reinach 1892, pl. 
XIV, 4; Minns 1913, 434, fig. 237; Seyrig 1952, 231-2, fig. 10; Sharov 1998, 13) 
— the same burial that yielded one of the gold flasks (cat. B7). That the Kerch 
bracelet 1s somehow connected with the earlier, Ist century AD jewellery from 
Sarmatian burials, already discussed, is proved by the four figures of recumbent 
lions, which are partly overlaid with box settings. Noteworthy in this connection 
is the possible Bosporan origin of the phalerae, and perhaps of the whole horse- 
harness set, found in Dachi, which seems evident to me and which Mordvintseva 
recently accepted too (Mordvintseva 1999a, 45; cf’ Mordvintseva 2001, 38: 
Bactria). Of special importance for the attribution of the phalerae are the garnet 
gems decorating one of them. One gem with the image of Nemesis finds very 
close stylistic parallels from catacomb K 15 in Nymphaeum with material from 
the second half of the Ist to the first half of the 3rd century AD (Neverov 1995, 
74, No. 31, pl. XIII.6; 2000, figs. 16a-b; 189, No. 31; Grach 1999, 146, No. 5 - 
HH®. 74.254). O.Y. Neverov (2000, 189) maintains that the gem was fashioned 
in a Bosporan stone-engraving workshop in the Ist century AD and mentions that 
three similar engraved stones were found in the necropolis of Panticapaeum (see 
also Maksimova 1957, 79, fig. 2.9); and the gem with the image of Artemis on 
the phalera from Dachi finds the closest parallel, not just stylistic but also in the 
treatment of details, on a Bosporan gem published by Maksimova (1957, 79, fig. 
2.6). 

Thus, analysis of gold vessels, perfume flasks and pyxides from Sarmatia 
allows us to trace the evolution of shapes, decorative motifs and elements, as 
well as techniques, from the late 2nd-first half of the Ist century to the late Ist- 
first half of the 2nd century AD, that suggest their manufacture in North Pontic 
toreutic workshops. There are sufficient grounds for suggesting that the bulk of 
them were made within the Bosporan Kingdom, where the manufacture of some 
categories of vessels analysed, particularly perfume flasks, continued into late 
antiquity. 
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Catalogue 
A. Vessels 


I (Al). Gold bowl with a handle in the shape of a deer, inlays of turquoise, 
coral, glass, found in Khokhlach barrow (the so-called “Novocherkassk treasure’, 
excavated in 1864). Fig. |. Burial date: third quarter of the Ist century AD. Ht. 
7.5 cm. Weight 267.4 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 2213/13. Lit: Tolstoi and 
Kondakov 1890, 139, fig. 163; Smirnov 1909, pl. X.26; Minns 1913, 235, fig. 
144: Rostovtzeff 1922, 135; 1929, 49-50, e; Ebert 1927, 130; Sulimirski 1970, 
pl. 41 (in the middle); The Dawn of Art 1974, Nos. 75-76; Mantsevich 1966, 27, 
30, fig. 3.13; 1976, 184-9, fig. 22.1; 1982, 473-4; Bouzek and HoSek 1978, pr. 9, 
in the middle; Melyukova 1989, 384, pl. 79.17; Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 58- 
9, fig. 30.2; pl. 35; Nomadic Treasures 1991, ill. on p. 99; Simonenko 1992, 157; 
Treister 1994, 176-7; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 82; Maksimenko 1998, 113, 
fig. 50.1; Sokolov 1999, 450-1, fig. 335; Aruz et al. 2001, No. 81. On the bronze 
and silver vessels from the same burial see: Raev 1978, 89-94: 1979, 235-40; 
1986, 14-6; Treister in press (b). 


Fig. 1. Gold bowl from Khokhlach barrow. Cat. Al. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Peters- 
burg. 
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Fig. 2. Gold bowl from Khokhlach barrow. Cat. A2. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Peters- 
burg. 


2(A2). Gold bowl of a similar shape with the handle decorated with granulation 
and inlay of turquoise, found in Khokhlach barrow. Fig. 2. Burial date: see above 
under No. |. Weight 459.6 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 2213/7. Lit.: Smirnov 
1909, pl. X.25; Mantsevich 1966, 27, 30, fig. 3.14; Mentioned: Minns 1913, 235; 
Ebert 1927, 130; Maksimenko 1998, 113. 
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Fig. 3. Gold mug from a treasure from Lake Batyr. Cat. A3. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St 
Petersburg. 


Fig.4. Handle of a gold bowl from Migulinskaya. Cat. A4. Drawing: courtesy of V.I. Mordvintseva. 
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Fig. 5. Gold bowl from cache II, Vysochino VII, tumulus No. 28. Cat. A5. Drawing: courtesy of 
E.I. Bespalyi. 


Fig. 6. Gold phiale from Gonio Treasure. Cat. A6. Photograph: The Batumi Research Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of Georgia. 
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Fig. 7. Gold bowl-phalera of the horse-harness from the cache of the burial No. | near Dachi. Cat. 
A7. Photograph: M. Treister. 


3 (A3). Gold bowl from a treasure from Lake Batyr, south-western Kazakhstan, 
to the north-east of the Alexander Bay in the Caspian Sea, found by chance in 
1915. Fig. 3. 3rd century AD. Ht. 9.3 cm. Dm. 7.7 cm. Weight 206 g. The State 
Hermitage, inv. 1928/3. Lit.: Skalon 1961, 123-4, fig. 7. 


4 (A4). Gold bowl with a handle in the shape of a cat-like beast, inlays of 
turquoise, coral, glass, found in 1866 in a tumulus near stanitsa Migulinskaya 
(Ust Medveditskii district of the Don region). Fig. 4. Ht. 11.5 cm. Weight 355.5 g. 
Formerly in A.S. Uvarov’s collection. The State Historical Museum, Moscow, 
inv. 53072. 49 KP. Lit.: Tolsto1 and Kondakov 1890, 140; Veselovskit 1902, 362- 
5; Smirnov 1909, pl. 10.27; Minns 1913, 235-6; Rostovtzeff 1917, 106-08; 1922, 
135; 1929, 49-50; 1931, 580; Ebert 1927, 130; Mantsevich 1966, 30, 37, 38: 
1969, 116; 1976, 184-9, fig. 22.2; 1982, 472-4; Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 58- 
9, fig. 30.4; pl. 36; Simonenko 1992, 157; Treister 1994, 176-7; Maksimenko 
1998, 113-4; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 58, 70, 73; Zhuravlev 2002, No. 503. 


5 (A5). Gold bowl from cache H, Vysochino VII, tumulus No. 28, excavated 
in 1982. Fig. 5. Burial date: Ist century AD. Ht. 7.8 cm. Dm. 13.8 cm. Weight 
501.4 g; degree of purity 990. Azov Museum, KP 19532/171. Lit.: Bespalyi 1985, 
167 f., fig. 5.1; Raev 1986, pl. 68.2; Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 107; 1996, 
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Fig. 8. Gold flask from Khokhlach barrow. Cat. B1]. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Peters- 
burg. 
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Fig. 9. The same. Drawing: courtesy of V.I. Mordvintseva. 


fig. on p. 34; Vickers 1996a, 463, fig. 3a; 1996b, 57-8, fig. 8; 1998, 21, fig. 11; 
Maksimenko 1998, 114, fig. 50.2; Schiltz 2001, No. 203. 


6 (A6). Gold phiale from the Gonio treasure, found in 1975. Fig. 6. Hoard 
date: 2nd century AD with inclusion of late Hellenistic objects. Ht. 4.8 cm. Dm. 
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Fig. 10. Gold flask from Novo-Petrovka. Cat. B2. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


18.8 cm. Batumi, Research Institute of the Academy of Sciences of Georgia. Inv. 
20110/1. Lit.: Lordkipanidze et al. 1980, 35, 59, N 2, ill. XTI-XIV; Miron and 
Orthmann 1995, No. 294, fig. 127: 2nd century AD; Treister 1996, 94, fig. 15. 


7 (A7). Gold bowl-phalera of the horse-harness from the cache of the barrow 
No. | near Dachi. Fig. 7. Burial date: last quarter of the Ist century AD; friezes 
with triangles of red (corals) and green (turquoise) colours; circular garnet inlay. 
Ht. 5.5 cm. Dm. 14.5 cm. Azov Museum, KP 23458/31. Lit.: Nomadic Treasures 
1991, No. 111; Warrior Treasures 1996, 33; Bespalyi 1992, 181-2, fig. 7; Entre 
Asie et Europe 1995, No. 99; figs. on pp. 68, 87; Mordvintseva 1998, 54, 58, 63, 
fig. 2; 1999a, 45, 51, fig. 5.1; 2001, 86-7, No. 113, pl. 57; Simonenko 1997, 402; 
1999, 109, fig. 4.1; Schiltz 2001, No. 234. 
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Fig. 11. Gold flask from Olbia. Cat. B3. Photograph: The Walters Art Gallery. 


B. Gold Perfume Bottles 


BI. Flasks with globular or ovoid bodies 

8(B/). Khokhlach barrow. Gold, pearls, turquoise, coral. Figs. 8-9. Burial date: 
see under No. | above. Ht. 7.0 cm. Max. dm. 5.8 cm; ht. of the lid 2.0 cm. Weight 
160.1 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 2213/5. Lit.: Tolstoi and Kondakov, 1890, 
137-8, figs. 158-159; Smirnov 1909, pl. XI.30; Minns 1913, 235, figs. 141-142; 
Rostovizeff 1918, 135, pl. XIV.3; 1922, 135, 177, pl. XXVI.3; 1929, 49d; Ebert 
1927, 130, Pl. 175c; Rostovtzeff 1931, 570; Prushevskaya 1955, 350-2, fig. 38b; 
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Fig. 13. The same, detail. View from the bottom. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


Skalon 1961, 127, fig. 9 (Ist century AD); Blavatskii 1964, 189, fig. 58, below 
in the middle; Jettmar 1964, 53, 58; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 9 (2nd century AD); 
Sulimirski 1970, pl. 42; Melyukova 1989, 384, pl. 79.12; Entre Asie et Europe 
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Fig. 14. Gold flask from Olbia. Cat. B5. Photograph: The Walters Art Gallery. 


1995, No. 80; Guguev 1996, 59 (second half of the Ist-early 2nd century AD); 
Maksimenko 1998, 132; Lavygina 1999, 157; Sokolov 1999, 451, fig. 336. 


9(B2). Village Novo-Petrovka, Odessa region, 1896; probably originates from 
a robbed barrow. Fig. 10. Burial date: Ist century AD (Skalon 1961, 129; Shelov 
1966, 296, No. 2). A seven-petal rosette made of plain wire is soldered on top of 
the lid. Ht. 5.4 cm; dm. 4.6 cm. Weight 41.0 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 1982/1. 
Lit.: CR 1903 (1905), 153-4, fig. 305; Rostovizeff 1922, 135, fig. 18.2; 177; Ebert 
1927, 130; Skalon 1961, 127-8, fig. 10.1-2; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 2. 


10 (B3). Olbia. Found in a robbed burial in 1913. Fig. 11. Burial date: Ist 
century AD. The cap has four blue-enamelled leaves arranged in a quatrefoil 
design around a garnet set within a ring of twisted wire. L. with chain 16.5 cm; 
dm. 3.94 cm; ht. 4.5 cm. Weight 61.31 g. Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, 
inv. 57.380. Lit.: Pharmakowsky 1914, 254-5, Fig. 29; Zahn 1921, 30, 34, PI. 
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Fig. 15. Gold flask from Ust-Labinskaya. Cat. B6. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


27); Rostovtzeff 1931, 586; Solomonik 1959, 126, fig. 64; Skalon 1961, 129-31, 
figs. 11.1, 12; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 3 (Ist-2nd centuries AD); Belin de Ballu 
1972, pl. LXXVIII, fig. 1; Oliver 1979, 99, No. 286; Musche 1988, 136, No. 
3.2.4.3 Pl. XXXV (right). 


11 (B4). Olbia, found before 1867. Figs. 12-13. On the shoulders of the flask 
are soldered casts of plain wire in the shape of petals with the remains of white 
glass paste inside; soldered on the bottom is a tamga-shaped sign of plain wire. 
The hollow figure of a lion decorates the top of the lid. Two other figures of lions 
with widely outstretched paws are soldered to the sides of the body. Ht. 4.6 cm; 
dm. of the body 3.9 cm; dm. of the lid 2.9 cm. Weight 46.3 g The State Hermitage, 
inv. OL 95. Lit.: CR 1868 (1869), 53, pl. 1.10; Smirnov 1909, pl. X1.31; Zahn 
1921, 34: Ebert 1927, 130; Rostovtzeff 1931, 571; Skalon 1961, 129-30, fig. 
1 1.2-3; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 5 (1st-2nd centuries AD). On the tamga, see also 
Solomonik 1959, 126, No. 63; Drachuk 1975, 100, pl. XXIX, fig. 3.6; Simonenko 
and Lobai 1991, 63, fig. 32.4; 68. 
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Fig. 16. Gold flask from Kerch. Cat. B7. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


12(B5). South Russia. Fig. 14. L. with chain 16.5 cm; ht. 2.68 cm; dm. 2.8 cm. 
Weight 33.09 g. Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.381. Lit.: Zahn 1921, 
30, 34, pl. 27k; Skalon 1961, 129-30, fig. 11.4; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 6 (Ist-2nd 
centuries AD); Belin de Ballu 1972, pl. LXXVIII, fig. 1; Oliver 1979, 99-100, 
No. 287; Musche 1988, 136, No. 3.2.4.3, pl. XXX’V (left). 


13 (B6). Ust-Labinskaya stanitsa, barrow No. 42, 1902 excavations. Fig. 15. 
Burial date: late Ist-early 2nd century AD (Skalon 1961, 132-3); Ist-2nd cen- 
turies AD (Shelov 1966); 2nd century AD (Gushchina and Zasetskaya 1994). 
The lower part of the body is decorated with five garnet inlays in almond-shaped 
settings. On top of the lid there is a single big cast of an oval shape with a 
secondarily-used garnet intaglio, representing the head of Zeus wearing a lau- 
rel wreath. Ht. 4.4 cm, dm. 3.2 cm. (cf Skalon 1961, 131, note 2: ht. 5 cm; max. 
dm. 4.5 cm). Weight 33.68 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 2239/138. Lit.: CR 1902 
(1904), 83, fig. 184a-b; Veselovskii 1905, 356-7; Ebert 1927, 130; Rostovtzeff 
1922, 132, fig. 18.1; 177; 1931, 570; Skalon 1961, 131-3, fig. 13.3; Shelov 1966, 
296, No. 4; Anfimov 1987, ill. on p. 229 (erroneously stating that the flask is 
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Fig. 17. Gold flask from a treasure from Lake Batyr. Cat. B9. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St 
Petersburg. 


kept in the State Historical Musuem); Gushchina and Zasetskaya 1994, 33, 70, 
No. 440; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 134. 


14 (B7). Kerch, the co-called ‘burial with golden mask’ (excavated in 1837). 
Fig. 16. Burial date: not earlier than AD 230s (Sarov 1994), or second half of the 
3rd - first half of the 4th century AD (Malashev 2000, 203, 212; Yatsenko 2001, 
37, 57, 60). The identity of the deceased is a matter of controversy: Rhescuporis 
II’s wife (Rostovtzeff 1922, 174-7; 1923, 117-22; 1931, 222), Rhescuporis II] 
(AD 211-226) or a member of his family (Gajdukevie 1971, 443-4; Krouglikova 
1965, 436), or Rhescuporis IV (AD 233-234), or his wife (Alekseeva 1986, 
] 22-3; Sarov 1994, 424-6: Shchukin and Bazhan 1994, 240); cf’ Malashev 2000, 
203, 212, Yatsenko 2001, 37, 57: ‘aristocratic burial of a female-rider of the first 
half of the 4th century AD.’ 84 garnet inlays in circular and oval casts. The rows 
of casts are separated by soldered wires with two rims. The circular insets are 
larger, of conical shape and are made on the same level as the middle of the 
body and on top of it. The casts for the circular insets are decorated with filigree 
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Fig. 18. Gold flask from Kobyakovo. Cat. B10. Photograph: courtesy of V.K. Guguev. 


twisted wire. The casts on the lid are decorated with spirally twisted wire. Ht. 
6.2 cm; dm. 4.3 cm. Weight 76.8 g. The State Hermitage, inv. P.4. Lit.: Tolstoi 
and Kondakov 2 1889, 154, fig. 134; Reinach 1892, 72, pl. XXIV.25; Smirnov 
1909, pl. XII.32; Minns 1913, 434, fig. 326; Rostovtzeff 1922, 132, fig. 18.3; 
175, 177, 183: at latest AD 229; Rostovtzeff 1931, 223, 571; Ivanova 1951, 178; 
Prushevskaya 1955, 350-2, fig. 38a; Skalon 1961, 133-4, fig. 14.3; Blavatskil 
1964, 188, fig. 57; Krouglikova 1965, 436, pl. 103.2; Shelov 1966, 296, No. 10; 
Maslennikov 1990, 147, fig. 15 below; Sharov 1998, 13. 


15 (BS). Armaziskhevi, tomb No. 7, Mtskheta region. Burial date: late 2nd- 
early 3rd century AD (coins of Antoninus Pius, 138-161 and Marcus Aurelius, 
161-180). Dm. 5.5 cm. Lit.: Lomtatidze 1955, 80, pl. XVU; Apakidze et al. 1958, 
95, pl. IX; Skalon 1961, 133-4, fig. 14.1; Boltunova 1965, 430, pl. 102.3; Shelov 
1966, 297a; Pfeiler 1970, 79, pl. 22; Dyavakhichvilt and Abramichvili 1986, 
fig. 46; Musche 1988, 135-6, No. 3.2.4.2; pl. XX XV; Bazhan and Shchukin 1990, 
85-6, fig. 1, 7.4; M. Lordkipanidze 1984, 82; O. Lordkipanidze 1991, pl. 55.4; 
Yatsenko 1993b, 102; Shchukin and Bazhan 1994, 236-7, fig. 4. 
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Fig. 18. (Continued.) 


16(B9). A treasure from Lake Batyr. Fig. 17. Date see under No. 3. Ht. 3.4 cm; 
max. dm. 2.8 cm. Weight 14.0 g. The State Hermitage, inv. 1928/1. Lit.: Skalon 
1961, 123, 132, fig. 13.2; 137-8; Shelov 1966, 297b; Akishev 1983, fig. on p. 205. 
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Fig. 19. The same. Drawing: courtesy of V.I. Mordvintseva. 


17 (B10). Kobyakovo barrow 10, outskirts of Rostov-on-Don, excavations 
1987. Figs. 18-19. Burial date: second half of the Ist-early 2nd century AD. The 
body of the flask 1s decorated with three embossed rows of griffins following each 
other. Each creature has inlays on its hip and shoulder filled with green-colored 
(glass) paste and garnet. The top of the lid is decorated with a four-petal rosette 
of settings bordered with a row of grains. The casts are filled with paste. The 
centre of the rosette represents a similar but circular setting with garnet cabochon 
inlay. Ht. 6 cm, dm. 4.6 cm. Weight 38.47 g; 95% wt is gold. Rostov Regional 
Museum, KP 18957.1. Lit.: Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 132; Prokhorova and 
Guguev 1992, 151, fig. 10.1-4; 157; Karabelnik 1993, No. 142; Guguev 1994, 
fig. on p. 81; 1996, 57, fig. 10; 59; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 95; Schiltz 
2001, No. 243. 


IS(BI1).  Valovyi-I, barrow No. 9, tomb No. | (Rostov region, Myasnikovskil 
district). Burial date: Ist-2nd centuries AD. The top of the lid is decorated with 
a round garnet cabochon, framed with twisted wire. Ht. 1.55 cm. Azov Museum, 
KP-25309/707. Lit.: Nomadic Treasures 1991, No. 136; Schiltz 2001, No. 274. 


19 (B12). Barrow near village of Chuguno-Krepinka, Donetsk region, Shakh- 
tarskii district, excavated in 1985. Fig. 20. Burial date: Ist century AD. The lid 
is decorated with a seven-petal rosette made of plain soldered wire with a central 
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Fig. 20. Gold flask from Chuguno-Krepinka. Cat. B12. Photograph: The Museum of Historical 


Treasures, Kiev. 


circular cast framed with filigree twisted wire with a cabochon garnet inlay. Ht. 
5.3.cm; dm. 4.0 cm. Weight: gen. 33.57 g; ligature 33.0 g; pure 29.70 g; degree of 
purity 900. State Museum of Historical Treasures, inv. AZS-3801. Lit.: L’oro di 
Kiev 1987, 29, fig. 55; Sjaj ukrajinskih riznica 1989, No. 105; Rolle et al. 1991, 
329, No. 159; Curletti 1995, No. 76. 


20 (B13). Nogaichik barrow (barrow No. 4, grave No. 18 near the village of 
Chervonnoe, Crimean Autonomous Republic, Nizhnegorskii district). Figs. 22- 
23. Burial date: late Ist century AD (Simonenko), first half of the Ist century BC 
(Mordvintseva and Zaitsev in press). The body is decorated with two soldered 
rows of doubled twisted wires; between them there is a frieze of ivy-shaped 
leaves with inlays of green, blue and dark blue enamel in lamellar settings. 
Concentric circles on the bottom. Circular inlay of dark blue glass on the lid 
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Fig. 21. Gold flask from Nogaichik. Cat. B14. Photograph: The Museum of Historical Treasures, 
Kiev. 


Fig. 22. Gold flask from Nogaichik. Cat. B13. Photograph: The Museum of Historical Treasures, 
Kiev. 
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Fig. 23. The same, detail, view from the bottom. Photograph: The Museum of Historical Treasures, 
Kiev. 


framed with a ‘running wave’ pattern of soldered twisted wire with granules in 
the S-shaped curves. Ht. of the flask: 2.1 cm; of the lid: 0.69 cm; dm. of the body 
2.8 cm; of the lid 1.9 cm. Weight: general 16.9 g; ligature 16.1 g; pure 15.42 g; 
degree of purity 958 (cf. Séepinskij 1994, 105, No. 17: ht. 1.8 cm; dm. 3 cm: 
weight 23.7 g). State Museum of Historical Treasures, Kiev, inv. AZS-2879. Lit.: 
L’oro di Kiev 1987, No. 54; Simonenko 1993, 72-3, No. 8, ill. 15; Séepinskij 
1994, 91, 100, fig. 13 below; 105, No. 20; Mordvintseva and Zaitsev in press, 
figs. 4.23, 9.4-5. 


21 (B14). Nogaichik barrow (barrow No. 4, grave No. 18 near the village of 
Chervonnoe, Crimean Autonomous Republic, Nizhnegorskii district). Fig. 21. 
Burial date: see above under No. 20. Neck and the upper part of the body are 
decorated with two rows of ‘running wave’ pattern each soldered of twisted wire. 
Three circular cabochon inlays of glass on the body — two blue and one (in the 
middle) transparent yellow. The bottom is decorated with a rosette composed of 
four petals in shape of ivy leaves made of a thin twisted wire. On the top of the 
lid there is a carnelian inlay. Ht. of the flask: 2.1 cm (1.8 cm without the lid); dm. 
of the body 1.35 cm; of the neck 0.65 cm; ht. of the lid 0.25 cm; dm. of the lid 
0.5 cm. Weight: general 3.27 g; ligature 3.00 g; pure 2.25 g, degree of purity 750. 
State Museum of Historical Treasures, Kiev. AZS-2880. Lit.: Simonenko 1993, 
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Fig. 24. Gold tubular flask from Khokhlach. Cat. B16. Photograph: The State Hermitage, 
St Petersburg. 


Fig. 25. Gold tubular flask from Khokhlach. Cat. B17. Photograph: The State Hermitage, 
St Petersburg. 


73, No. 9, ill. 16.1; Séepinskij 1994, 91, 100, fig. 13 above; Mordvintseva and 
Zaitsev in press, figs. 4.36, 9.6. 


22 (B15). Loo, 25 km to the north of Sochi, destroyed burial found in 1960. 
Sochi, Museum. Gold biconical flask with high lid, decorated with a figure of a 
bird on top, through which the double-braided chain is threaded. The ends of the 
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Fig. 26. Gold tubular flask from Khokhlach. Cat. B17. Photograph: The State Hermitage, 
St Petersburg. 


chain go through the loops soldered to the body of the flask. The lower edge of the 
lid and the upper edge of the flask are decorated with soldered twisted wire. The 
surface of the both the lid and the body are divided by vertical lines of soldered 
granules. In the fields — clusters of granules making rhombs and rosettes and 
drop-shaped settings with dog-tooth mountings and coloured cabochon stones. 
Lit.: Ivanova and Golubev 1961, 286, fig. 9.2. 
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Fig. 27. Gold pyxis from Khokhlach. Cat. Cl. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


BIT. Flasks in the shape of tubes 

23 (B16). Khokhlach. Fig. 24. Burial date: see above under No. |. Gold, friezes 
of triangular and rectangular inlay of blue and rose glass paste. Ht. 10.6 cm. 
Weight 57 g. State Hermitage, inv. No. 2213/11. Lit.: Tolstoi and Kondakov 1890, 
138-9, fig. 162; Entre Asie et Europe 1995, No. 79. 


24 (B17). Khokhlach. Figs. 25-26. Burial date: see above under No. |. Gold, 
inlays of glass paste. Ht. 13.5 cm, width 2.1 cm. Weight 135.2 g. State Hermitage, 
inv. 2213/12. Lit.: Tolstoi and Kondakov 1890, 139-40, fig. 164; Ebert 1927, 130; 
Rostovtzeff 1929, 50g, pl. XIV.2-3; Borovka 1928, pl. 37B; Blavatski 1964, 189, 
fig. 58, below, left; Sulimirski 1970, pl. 41 below right; From the Lands of the 
Scythians 1975, No. 163; Or des Scythes 1975, No. 194; Bouzek and Hosek 1978, 
pr. 9 below right; Gold der Skythen 1993, No. 158 (Ist century BC); Schiltz 1994, 
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Fig. 28. The same, detail, view of the lid. Photograph: The State Hermitage, St Petersburg. 


317, 319, fig. 235 (early Ist century AD); Entre Asie et Europe 1995 No. 78 
(first half of the 2nd century AD); Maksimenko 1998, 132; Treister and Yatsenko 
1998, 66-7, 106, fig. 23; Lavygina 1999, 159, 161, 167, fig. 1.3; Sokolov 1999, 
451, fig. 336. 


C. Pyxides 

25 (C1). Khokhlach. Figs. 27-29. Burial date: see above under No. |. Gold, 
inlays of turquoise and coral. Dm. 5.8 cm. Weight 218.7 g. The State Hermitage, 
inv. 2213/6. Lit.: Tolstoi and Kondakov 1890, 137, figs. 156-157; Minns 1913, 
235, fig. 140; Ebert 1927, 130, pl. 175d; Borovka 1928, pl. 37a; Blavatski 1964, 
189, fig. 58, above; Sulimirski 1970, pl. 41, below left; Bouzek and HoSek 1978, 
pr. 9 below left; Gold der Skythen 1993, No. 157 (1st century BC); Schiltz 1994, 
317-8, figs. 233-234; Maksimenko 1998, 132; Sokolov 1999, 451, fig. 336. 


26 (C2). Nogaichik barrow (barrow No. 4, grave No. 18 near the village of 
Chervonnoe, Crimean Autonomous Republic, Nizhnegorskii district). Figs. 30- 
31. Burial date: see above under No. 20. Ht. of the pyxis: 3.2 cm; dm. max. 
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Fig. 30. Gold pyxis from Nogaichik. Cat. C2. Photograph: The Museum of Historical Treasures, 
Kiev. 
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Fig. 31. Gold pyxis from Nogaichik. Cat. C2. Photograph: The Museum of Historical Treasures, 
Kiev. 


3.2 cm; ht. of the lid: 1.4 cm; dm. max. of the lid: 3.3 cm. Weight: general 23.80 g; 
ligature 23.80 g; pure 17.85 g; degree of purity 750 (cf. Séepinskij: ht. 1.8 cm; 
dm. 2.8 cm; weight 16.8 g). State Museum of Historical Treasures, Kiev, inv. 
AZS-2881. Lit.: Simonenko 1993, 72, No. 7, ills. 13, 14; Séepinskij 1994, 101, 
fig. 14; 105, No. 23; Mordvintseva and Zaitsev in press, figs. 4.40, 9.1-3. 
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THE THEME OF AMAZONOMACHY IN LATE CLASSICAL TOREUTICS 
On the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa’ 


MIKHAIL TREISTER 


1. History of study 


Amazonomachy was not the most popular of themes in late Classical toreutics. 
It appeared sporadically on metal reliefs — in particular on a golden matrix- 
hammered belt from the Artemision at Cyrene (Pergola 1991, 27-43), on the 
medallion of a silver cantharus from Roscigno (Holloway and Nabers 1980, 
69-70, fig. 5; Musti et al. 1992, 148-9, no. 118; 259-60; Cipriani and Long 
1996, 96-7, no. 39.22: Williams 1996, 238. Salerno, Mus., inv. 45068) and on 
sword scabbards of the Chertomlyk type! — but these items have attracted little 
attention, and even such interesting treatments of the theme as the phalerae from 
the burial of a priestess of Demeter in the Bolshaya Bliznitsa tumulus on the 
Taman Peninsula (Figs. 1-3) have been in practice overshadowed by the other 
significant finds from that complex. 


“ This is a revised and expanded version of an article that appeared in Russia in 2001 as 
‘The Theme of Amazonomachy in the Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Toreutics (towards 
Discussion of the Phalerae from Bol’shaya Bliznitsa)’, in Savostina, E. (ed.), Bosporan Battle Relief 
(Amazonomachia?) (Moscow/St Petersburg), 243-83 (in Russian and English). 

| Te. scabbards from Chertomlyk, Chaian and Five Brothers no. 8 barrows. See in general Treister 
1999, 75 (with references); 2001, 142f.; 2002b; Pfrommer 2002. CHERTOMLYK: CR 1864, pl. 5.1; 
Minns 1913, 286, fig. 207; Artamonov 1970, pls. 183, 185; Gajdukevié 1971, 137-8, fig. 22; Galanina 
and Grach 1986, figs. 220-222: Shcheglov and Katz 1991, 100 (fig. 2), 102; Karabelnik 1993, no. 60; 
Boardman 1994, 204-5, fig. 6.26; Schiltz 1994, 141, fig. 104; Jacobson 1995, 244, VIII.D.1, fig. 
111; Michel 1995, 91, fig. 52; Barkova and KalaSnik 1997, no. 29; Stéhler 1997a, 61 ff., figs. 26-29; 
Rolle, Murzin and Alekseev 1998a, 135-7, no. 191: 1998b, 31, no. 191, pls. 54-55, col. pls. 22-25. 
Hermitage, inv. Dn 1863. 1/447-448. CHAIAN: Richter 1931, 44-8; 1932, 109-30; Gajdukevie 1971, 
138-9: von Bothmer 1984, no. 91: Shcheglov and Katz 1991, 98-9 (fig. 1), 101-3, no. 1; Williams 
and Ogden 1994, no. 112; Jacobson 1995, 244-6, VHI.D.2; Stahler 1997a, 62; Treister 2001, 142, 
fig. 68. New York, Met. Mus. of Art, inv. 30.11.12. FIVE BROTHERS no. 8 BARROW: Gajdukevic 
1971, 139; Yatsenko 1977, 52, figs. 11-12; Cat. Tokvo 1991, no. 32; Shcheglov and Katz 1991, 97, 
100 (fig. 3), 102; Karabelnik 1993, no. 61a; Jacobson 1995, 245; Stahler 1997a, 62; Rolle, Murzin 
and Alekseev 1998a, 135. Rostov, Mus., KP 1639/18. 
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According to Stephani’s report, 20(!) almost identical bronze phalerae were 
found. Three of them were reproduced in the first publication (CR Atlas 1865 
[1866], pl. 5.2-4. Hermitage, inv. BB 78-80), but that first publication remains 
the only one to date to contain pictures of all three phalerae, although one or 
two of them have sometimes been illustrated separately in exhibition catalogues 
(Boriskovskaya 1973; Karabelnik 1993) or general works on the finds from 
Scythian tumuli (Artamonov 1970; Galanina and Grach 1986). Available descrip- 
tions of the phalerae are very generalised, brief and inadequate (Minns 1913, 378 
n. 10). Only O. Deubner (1937, 250 ff., pl. 54. Munich, Antikensammlung, inv. 
4032-4034) and W. Ziichner (1942, 213) have demonstrated any interest in the 
attribution and dating of these items. Deubner (who was concerned in the first 
instance with three bronze phalerae in Munich decorated with scenes from the 
Gigantomachy) came to the conclusion that the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa 
and the Munich collection (the latter probably originating from Italy) had been 
manufactured in the same workshop, perhaps at Corinth, and dated the burial in 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa to the third quarter of the 4th century (Deubner 1937, 252- 
3). Ziichner, following P. Wuilleumier (1930, 121), maintained the South Italian 
origin of the Munich phalerae, suggesting that they were imitations of products 
of the workshop in which the Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalerae had been executed. 
As for the origin of the latter, Ziichner maintained that they were East Greek.” 
The burial of the Demeter priestess in Bolshaya Bliznitsa has generally been put 
somewhere between ca. 340 and the first quarter of the 3rd century, the most 
recent suggestion being Schwarzmaier’s dating of the interment to around 330 
(Pruglo 1974; Pfrommer 1990, 270-1; Schwarzmaier 1996, 115-32). In this light 
the dating of the phalerae to 280-270 suggested by Reinsberg (without special 
analysis but with reference to the simplicity of their style) is clearly very dis- 
putable (Reinsberg 1980, 163 n. 596). Although Schwarzmaier did not subject 
the phalerae to any detailed study, she stressed that the scenes represented on 
them find parallels on mirrors with lids dating to the 330s (Schwarzmaier 1996, 
131; 1997, 21 n. 113, 44, 113). 

In addition to the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa there are (as we shall 
see) a number of other bronze reliefs of the same period on which scenes of 
Amazonomachy appear. 


> ‘Denn das, was man bei diesen siidrussischen Phalaren als reliefbildmassig bezeichnet kann, ist 
eine 1onische Eigentiimlichkeit, wahrend Korinth und Unteritalien zaher an der alteren griechischen 
Reliefbildung festhalten. Dadurch dass das Grab der Priesterin aus der Grossen Blisniza um 340 
datiert ist, sind die Phalaren fiir die Fixierung dieser Neubildung sehr wichtig’ (Ziichner 1942, 213 
n. 1). 
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2. The composition of the reliefs 


(1) Groups with two figures 

(a) Amazon to the left, warrior with a shield (or with shield and sword) to the 
right, holding the Amazon’s hair: reliefs from Palestrina (cat. no. 5), Siris 
(cat. nos. 6-7), the Canellopoulos Collection (cat. no. 11) and on a mirror 
in the Hermitage (cat. no. 10). 

(b) Amazon with a shield to the left, warrior with a shield to the right, 
attacking the Amazon with a sword (?): a relief in the Louvre (cat. no. 12). 

(c) A warrior with a shield and sword to the left, Amazon to the right, 
attacking the warrior with an axe: relief on a mirror in the British Museum 
(cat. no. 9). 

(d) Heracles with a spear (to the left) attacks an Amazon as she falls from a 
horse: relief on a mirror in Berlin (cat. no. 8). 


(2) Compositions with three figures: two Amazons and a warrior 

(a) A warrior (on the left) struggles with two Amazons (on the right); he holds 
the hair of one of them, while the other attacks him with an axe: relief from 
Basel (Fig. 4) (cat. no. 4). 

(b) A warrior in the centre is struggling with two Amazons, one on each side 
of him. He attacks one with a sword (variant: spear); one of the Amazons, 
probably wounded, is lying on the right, while the second Amazon defends 
herself with a shield (variant: attacks the warrior with a spear): phalerae 
from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (cat. nos. 2-3; Figs. 2-3). 


(3) Composition with four figures 
(a) Two Amazons and two warriors. A mounted Amazon in the centre is 
attacked by a warrior on the left who tries to pull her off the horse by 
the hair; below lie a dead Amazon and a second warrior: phalera from 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa (cat. no. 1; Fig. 1). 
In terms of composition, therefore, two main groups of Amazonomachy reliefs 
may be singled out in 4th century BC toreutics. The first group is represented 
by the reliefs from Palestrina (cat. no. 5) and Siris (cat. nos. 6-7) and involves 
compositions with two figures,’ while the second, including the phalerae from 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa (cat. nos. 1-3), has scenes with three or four figures. The relief 


3 The two-figures composition is also represented on the terracotta cast of the mirror, kept in 
Munich (Antikensammlung, inv. 6676): to the left there is shown an amazon with a shield, attacking 
a kneeling warrior with a spear (Ziichner 1942, 53, fig. 25; 109, TKS 11: Corinth, third quarter of the 
Ath century). 
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exhibited in Basel (cat. no. 4) stands apart because, although it has three figures, 
its composition is rather close to that on the bronzes from Palestrina and Siris. To 
a certain extent this grouping of the reliefs is explained by their shape, which in its 
turn is associated with their function: the reliefs of the first group and the Basel 
plaque were most probably decorations for cuirass-shoulderpieces of vertically 
elongated shape,* whereas the tondo shape of the phalerae allowed the artist to 
include more figures in the composition. 

Shoulder-pieces were considerably rarer than plaques for helmet cheek-pieces. 
Fragmentarily preserved plaques are difficult to attribute, since they could 
decorate either cuirass shoulder-pieces or helmet cheek-pieces or mirror lids. 
In D. Cahn’s opinion, the themes with which objects were decorated were not 
associated with the purpose of those objects, and the same workshops could 
manufacture plaques both for armour and for luxury items (Cahn 1989, 25). 
In support of this view Cahn points out that cheek-piece plaques were already 
secondarily used in antiquity, as is proved by the mirror case from London: 
the plaque was soldered to the case without change and preserved its initial 
shape. A similar case 1s provided by the relief from a cheek-piece showing a 
profile-image of Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet which decorates an early 
3rd century mirror case from South Italy, now in Cleveland (Schwarzmaier 
1994, 574, fig. 3, n. 10 with references; 577; Cleveland Museum of Art inv. 
72.66), and Schwarzmaier refers to other examples of the secondary use on 
mirrors of reliefs which initially decorated helmets or cuirasses — all of them 
items belonging to the period when early Hellenistic toreutics blossomed, i.e. 
330-270 (Schwarzmaier 1994, 578-9). Moreover cheek-piece plaques were also 
used on some of the rare 4th century mirror cases which carry Amazonomachy 
scenes: apart from the more than probable case of the British Museum relief 
(cat. no. 9), there is also a cheek-piece plaque with the image of a struggling 
Amazon which decorates a mirror in Brussels (Ziichner 1942, 55, fig. 27, 56, KS 
76: ca. 350, Ionian; Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, nos. 475 and 674: 
Schwarzmaier 1997, 19, 35, 267, no. 81, pl. 43.1: soon after 300; Brussels, Bibl. 


+ Describing the plaque from Basel, Cahn maintains that its identification as the relief from a 
cheek piece (Aitken 1982, 59) is disputable, as neither the shape nor the dimensions of the plaque 
correspond to any known type of cheek piece. Originally the plaque was longer. It was filled with 
lead from inside and fixed or riveted to some form of backing which, in its turn, was put on hinges. Its 
total length was too long for the helmet. From the functional point of view the plaque is rather close 
to the bronzes from Siris, which decorated the shoulder pieces of a South Italian cuirass. The relief 
in question belonged most probably to the right shoulder piece, and so the images of the Amazons 
were practically in the centre of the breast part of the cuirass (Cahn 1989, 25). 
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Roy., inv. 80). However, secondary use on mirrors of reliefs which originally 
decorated cuirasses or helmets does not necessarily tell in favour of Cahn’s 
suggestion that the same workshops manufactured plaques for decoration of both 
armour and luxury items. 

There 1s an evident thematic proximity between the reliefs from Palestrina 
and Siris: their major subject is a naked warrior holding the hair of an unarmed 
Amazon. On the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa, by contrast, armed Amazons 
are attacking warriors or defending themselves with arms against attack by 
warriors. One of the phalerae (cat. no. 1) does show a warrior trying to pull 
an Amazon off her horse, but this is merely an episode in the dramatic struggle 
between two groups of armed adversaries. From this point of view the relief on 
the Berlin mirror (cat. no. 8) is close to the reliefs from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. The 
figure of a kneeling Amazon on the second phalera (cat. no. 2) finds its prototype 
in the earlier (ca. 400) bronze relief of unknown origin now on loan in the 
Antikensammlung, Basel (Berger 1994, no. 58c). The subject and composition 
of the Basel relief (cat. no. 4) display features characteristic of both groups 
of artefacts: a naked armed warrior holds the hair of an Amazon who has no 
weapons or armour (her axe, shield and helmet having fallen to the ground) — 
as on the items from Palestrina and Siris; but the second Amazon, who tries to 
help her by attacking the warrior with an axe, puts the Basel relief thematically 
close to the scenes on the phalerae. Another detail provides a particular link 
between the Basel relief and the first Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalera (cat. no. 1), viz. 
the images of arms and armour thrown or fallen on the ground (axes, helmet 
and shield on the Basel relief; a bow and helmet on the phalera). On the other 
hand, the Amazons on the Palestrina and Siris reliefs differ from those on the 
phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa in that they are shown without helmets (and, 
on the Palestrina item, without boots as well) and with a naked left breast. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the image of the mounted Amazon on the first 
phalera (cat. no. 1) finds a partial parallel on another bronze from the North 
Pontic area. A bronze statuette of a mounted Amazon, 35 cm high, was found 
in the excavations of the settlement at Chaika in the north-western Crimea and 
has been identified as the work of a first-rate Greek craftsmen of the 3rd century, 
perhaps belonging to the school of Lysippus” — although the dating is somewhat 


> Yatsenko 1977, 99, ill. 29: cf Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 596: Roman 
period (?). Hermitage. The Amazon from Chaika wears a conical helmet of the so-called Etrusco- 
Italic type (Schaaf 1988, 318-27). If one considers the helmet as an ethnographical detail it should 
limit creation of the figurine to the 4th-2nd centuries. 
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in conflict with an analysis of the metal, since the figure is made of brass (Vasileva 
1971, 186-90). The pose of the rearing horse is very similar, and the Amazon sits 
on a sheep skin, covering the crupper, which has not had the extremities removed 
(to the right there are hanging legs with hoofs, and behind is the head). But the 
pose of the Amazon is different — she is probably attacking her enemy with a 
spear held in the raised left hand (the upper part of which is now missing) — and 
her dress is also unlike that on the phalera (except for the high boots). 


3. Attributes 


3.1. Helmets 


Most of the helmets represented on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalerae differ 
from the normal Hellenistic Attic helmet (Waurick 1988, 169 ff.; Vergina 
Museum, inv. Be 47). This type of helmet appeared already in the 4th century and 
the discovery of an example at Vergina has led to the suggestion that it originated 
in Macedonia (Waurick 1988, 176-7). While most helmets of this type (many of 
which have been found in the territory of Bosporus or in other parts of the North 
Black Sea — Maslennikov and Treister 1997, 7-11) are characterised by a peak in 
the frontal part of the skull, the helmets on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalerae lack 
such a peak. 

At the same time rare examples of Hellenistic Attic helmets without peaks are 
known (e.g. a helmet from Pergamum dating to the first half of the 2nd century, 
which consists of a hemispherical skull with the remains of a crest fixation, a 
triangular frontal part and volutes on the sides: Waurick 1988, 174, K53. Berlin, 
Antikensammlung, inv. 10841); and what the warriors and Amazons on the 
phalerae wear are most probably helmets of a 4th century Attic type related to the 
South-Italian Chalcidian helmet — a type also characterised by a hemispherical 
skull, a triangular plate in front and volute-scrolls on the sides. A helmet of 
this sort (with cheek-pieces) from a private collection in Switzerland has been 
classified as South-Italian Chalcidian of the second half of the 4th century (Cahn 
1989, 71-2, W28), while a similar piece from the Shelby White and Leon Levi 
Collection (Metropolitan Museum L.1999.36; on loan) belongs to a panoply 
dated to ca. 330 (von Bothmer 1990, 95a). A distribution map of South-Italian 
Chalcidian helmets with volutes has been compiled by Cahn (1989, 41, fig. 4). 
Comparable helmets are represented on marble Attic grave stelae of the Classical 
period, and Clairmont (1993) identifies them as Attic.° Detailed images of such 


© Clairmont 1993, nos. 1.277 (late 4th century; Louvre, inv. Ma 3382, MND 1380); 3.141 (late 
Sth century; Athens, Nat. Mus., inv. 3474); 3.200 = von Bothmer 1990, no. 97 (Coll. Shelby White 
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helmets (with crests and cheek-pieces) are also shown on a painted Etruscan 
sarcophagus from Tarquinii decorated with an Amazonomachy and dated to ca. 
325 (Connoly 1981, 57, fig. 4, fig. on p. 69. Florence, Mus. Arch.). 

The helmet which has fallen from the head of the mounted Amazon on the 
first phalera (cat. no. 1) calls for special comment. It has an exact parallel on 
the Basel plaque (cat. no. 4), where we are also dealing with a helmet which 
has fallen on the ground, though it is seen from a different angle. The helmet in 
question is in the shape of a Phrygian cap with long ribbons — a type which was 
in widespread use from the 5th to the 2nd century (Waurick 1988, 168-9, fig. 46; 
Schafer 1997, 90-104). It is worth noting that a helmet of this type (the so-called 
‘Chalcidian variant’ of the Phrygian helmet) was found in Bolshaya Bliznitsa 
(Waurick 1988, 164-5, fig. 38). Images of helmets with cheek pieces also appear 
separately from human figures on the gold overlays of gorytoi from Chertomlyk’ 
and Karagodeuashkh (Treister 1999, 7] ff.).8 

The helmet shown on the right of the plaque from Siris (cat. no. 7) also 
deserves attention. It is decorated on the sides with volutes but, unlike the helmets 
represented on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalerae, it has a rather high conical skull 
and a projection in the frontal part. 


and Leon Levy). See now the catalogue of the images of warriors with Attic helmets on the Attic 
stelae: Schafer 1997, 83-9, 170-7, nos. 44-110. 

7 See in general Treister 1999, 71 ff.; 2001, 136 ff.; 2002b. CHERTOMLYK: CR 1864, pl. 4; Minns 
1913, 285, fig. 206; Artamonov 1970, pls. 181-182; Gajdukevié 1971, 133, fig. 21; Ratzel 1978, 
174-5, fig. 7; Pfrommer 1982, 152-3, fig. 29; Galanina and Grach 1986, figs. 224-225; Jacobson 1995, 
225-6, VII.3, fig. 102; Barkova and KalaSnik 1997, no. 30; Cat. Thessaloniki 1997a, no. 7; Rolle, 
Murzin and Alekseev 1998a, 137-9; 1998b, 30-1, no. 189, pls. 48-53, col. pls. 19-21; Treister 1999, 
71-81, figs. 5-7; 2001, 136 ff., figs. 63-4. Hermitage, inv. Dn 1863. 1/435. ILINTSY: Pharmakovskil 
1911, 7-17, fig. 1; 24 ff., pl. 2; Minns 1913, 287; Gajdukevié 1971, 136; Ratzel 1978, 174. Transferred 
from the Hermitage to the Museum of Kharkov in 1932 and lost during World War II. MELITOPOL: 
Gajdukevié 1971, 136; Yatsenko 1977, 50-1, figs. 8-10; Ritzel 1978, 175; Schiltz 1979, 309, fig. 3; 
Terenozhkin and Mozolevskii 1988, 121-8, no. 110, figs. 140-148; Rolle ef al. 1991, no. 92; Stahler 
and Nieswandt 1991/92, 85-108; Seipel 1993, no. 20; Reeder 1999, no. 105; Treister 1999, 70-81, 
figs. 1-4; 2001, 136 ff., fig. 65. Kiev, Mus. of Hist. Treas., inv. AZS-1416. FIVE BROTHERS no. 8 
BARROW: Gajdukevié 1971, 136-7; Ratzel 1978, 174-6; Cat. Tokyo 1991, no. 31; Shcheglov and 
Katz 1991, 110, fig. 22-24; Karabelnik 1993, no. 62. Rostov, Mus., inv. KP 1638/17. 


8 See also below n. 11. 
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3.2. Shields 


3.2.1. Shields of warriors 

3.2.1.1. Large circular shields with horizontally bent edge and broad moulded 
arm bands for the forearm to pass through. These are shields of the Argive type, 
known from finds both of actual shields and of embossed relief overlays.” Shields 
of this sort are shown on the figures of the warriors on the shoulder pieces from 
Palestrina (cat. no. 5) and Siris (cat. nos. 6-7) as well as on the first and second 
phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (cat. nos. 1-2). The inner side of the shield on 
the first phalera is covered with leather, with the edges forming opened segments. 
The inner side of the bent edges and of the shield proper on the reliefs from Siris 
are ornamented. Covering the inner side of shields with leather prevented the arm 
rubbing against the wooden lining of the shield (Seiterle 1982, 262). A similar 
arrangement appears on the shields of warriors represented on scabbard overlays 
of the Chertomlyk type,!° as well as on the gorytus overlay from Vergina!! and a 
silver bull’s head rhyton from the Ortiz Collection, dating to the first half of the 
4th century.!* There are also numerous examples in vase-painting (Seiterle 1982, 
262-3, fig. 14) and on Classical Attic grave stelae (Clairmont 1993, nos. 1.194, 
361, 460; 2.155, 166, 209, 213, 217, 248, 267a, 303a, 630, 855, 883, 910; 3.141, 
19], 192, 200, 235; 4.180, 237, 238, 352, 650). 


3.2.1.2. Large circular convex shield without bent edge but with detailed relief 
decoration: a pearl frieze framed with two relief rims along the edge and a 
central part decorated with a sixteen-ray star. A shield of this description is 
shown in the hands of the warrior on the third phalera (cat. no. 3) and is carried 
in the same way as the Argive shields discussed above. It is known that shields 
of the Macedonian type did not have the bent edge that is characteristic of the 


? See, e.g., the shield ca. 90 cm in diameter from an Archaic burial in Eastern Sicily, now at Basel 
(Kunze 1982, 230 ff., fig. 1). Basel, Antikenmuseum + Samml. Ludwig, inv. 217. 

'0 See above n. 1. 

'' Treister 1999, 71 ff.; Car. Thessaloniki 1978, no. 89, pl. 22; Schiltz 1979, 307-8, fig. 2; 1994, 
144, fig. 107; Cat. Washington 1980, no. 160, pl. 28; Pfrommer 1983, 240 n. 25; Andronicos 1984, 
180-6, figs. 146-149; Cat. Melbourne 1988, no. 223; Musti et al. 1992, 188 (fig. 147.12), 273; 
Boardman 1994, 204-5, fig. 6.25; Vokotopoulou 1994, no. 259; Vokotopoulou 1996, 172-3; Stihler 
1997b, 85-114, figs. 34-35, 37; Treister 2001, 136 ff., fig. 66. Vergina, Arch. Mus., inv. Be 3. 

'° Cat. Washington 1980, no. 53, col. pl. 6; Pfrommer 1983, 274: late Sth century; Dorig 1987, 
18-9, no. 13: 380; Ortiz 1996, no. 152: ca. 400; Vokotopoulou 1997, pl. 151: early 4th century; 
Zimmermann 1998, 118, 180, SRM 4: first half of the 4th century; Summerer 2003, 35-6, fig. 12. 
Geneva, Ortiz Collection. 
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Argive shields. This was to make it possible for the warrior to carry a long spear 
or sarissa in his left hand — something which the bent edge of a shield worn on 
the left arm might prevent (Connoly 1981, 79). 

Depictions of Macedonian shields prove that their surface was decorated in 
relief. This is the case, for example, with the shields carved on the balustrade 
of the Athena temple at Pergamon, where the central convex part of the shield 
was covered with concentric circles with patterns (archs, ivy leaves, dot patterns) 
and an eight-ray star in the middle (Connoly 1981, 79, fig. 5). One of two shields 
shown on the walls of the tomb of Lyson and Callicles is decorated with a sixteen- 
ray star (Markle 1982, 96-7, fig. 16; Miller 1993, 58, pl. IIIb, 9b, 13b), and similar 
shields occur on the walls of the Agios Athanasios tumulus (Thessaloniki), 
excavated in 1994 (Tsimbidou-Avlonti 1996, 432, 441, fig. 5), while a star 
design also appears in relief on the lid of the big larnax from Vergina Tomb II 
(Cat. Thessaloniki 1978, no. 120, pl. 18; Cat. Washington 1980, 187, no. 172, 
pl. 35; Andronicos 1984, 168-71, fig. 136; Briimmer 1985, 63-4 n. 284, fig. 20e; 
Vokotopoulou 1996, 152-3, Be 8. Vergina, Mus., inv. Be 8). There is a surviving 
fragmentary Macedonian shield with a twelve-ray star in the centre and elements 
of an arch-shaped ornament and eight-ray stars around the edge (Adam-Veleni 
1993, 25-8, figs. 1-3, pl. 1); a similarly designed silver circular appliqué with an 
eight-ray star in the middle and seven arch-shaped elements around the edge was 
found in tomb A at Derveni (Themelis and Touratsouglou 1997, 47, A19, pl. 52. 
Thessaloniki, Arch. Mus., inv. A19). Eight-ray stars decorate the circular shields 
of Samnite warriors on 4th century frescoes in the tombs at Paestum (Bianchi- 
Bandinelli and Giuliano 1974, 235, fig. 267; Connoly 1981, 107, figs. 6, 8; 
Stary 1981, 102, fig. 6); and they appear on the tambourines of maenads on a 
ca. 400 terracotta from Locri (now in Reggio [Muz. Naz., inv. 4823]: Langlotz 
1963, 87, col. pl. XI.), as well as on 4th century terracotta gilt appliqués of 
Tarentine manufacture (Lullies 1962, pl. 4.1. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
inv. 01.7994 + 7969), 4th century gold plaques from tumuli in Thrace (Vratsa: 
Kull 1997, 250, fig. 27b.2; 255. Vratsa, Hist. Mus.) and Macedonia (Vergina: 
Cat. Washington 1980, no. 161, pl. 30; Vokotopoulou 1996, Be 4; Katerini: Cat. 
Thessaloniki 1978, no. 28; Despini 1981, 206, fig. 7. See also: Miller 1993, 58 
n. 137. Thessaloniki, Arch. Mus., 7411; Vergina, Mus., inv. Be 4), and early 
Hellenistic terracotta gilt buttons imitating jewellery originating from Greece, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and probably Asia Minor (Maass 1985, 320-1, pl. 62.3 
(Munich, Antikensammlung); Batziou-Eustafiou 1989, 228, pl. 142 g: Alukes, 
tomb 19; Lilibaki-Akamati 1996, 101, no. 1, pl. 36 d: Pella, tomb 13: late 4th- 
early 3rd century (Pella, Mus., inv. 89.174a@); Themelis and Touratsouglou 1997, 
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A93, pl. 59: Derveni, tomb A: late 4th-early 3rd century (Thessaloniki, Arch. 
Mus., inv. A 93); Thessaloniki, Arch. Mus., inv. 5536: Sedes, tomb C). 

There is a prevalent view that shields of Macedonian type did not appear 
until the reign of Antigonus Gonatas (Callaghan 1978, 53-60; Markle 1977, 327; 
1982, 96). It is true that the depiction of such shields on coins starts with the 
silver tetradrachms of Antigonus Gonatas in ca. 270 (Markle 1982, 96, fig. 15; 
Merkholm 1991, 134, no. 430), and Athena is shown holding one on silver 
tetradrachms of Philip V, dating most probably to 220-217 (M@rkholm 1991, 
135, no. 438). Nevertheless, this sort of the shield first appeared in the second 
quarter of the 4th century, as Miller has proved (Miller 1993, 56-7 n. 127). As 
far as the shields with the star emblem are concerned, there is no doubt that the 
motif was much favoured by the Macedonians and was often used in royal circles 
— as is proved, for instance, by its use on the larnax from the “Tomb of Philip’. 
But the motif was also in use in non-royal contexts, e.g. on the barbarian’s shield 
in the “Kinch Tomb’ (Miller 1993, 58, pl. 8a) or on gold discs from numerous 
burials, in particular from a tomb of the second quarter of the 4th century at 
Katerini (Cat. Thessaloniki 1978, no. 28; Despini 1981, 206, fig. 7. See also 
Miller 1993, 58 n. 137. Thessaloniki, Arch. Mus., inv. 7411); and Mitropolou 
has argued convincingly that description of the ray-star as the symbol of the 
Macedonian Antigonid dynasty is highly disputable (Mitropoulou 1993, 915-9). 

However, the shield represented on the third phalera (cat. no. 3) does differ to 
some extent from shields of Macedonian type decorated with a combination of 
circles and semi-circles: the framing of the star emblem on this shield is different. 


3.2.2. Shields of Amazons 

3.2.2.3. Large oval shields with moulded edge decorated with dot pattern on 
the outer and inner side, four- and five-ray stars on the inner side with double 
arm band, widening at the place of attachment to the shield. The Amazons 
on the plaque from Basel (cat. no. 4) hold shields of this sort. The manner of 
carrying these shields is different from that shown on the shields on the reliefs 
from Palestrina (cat. no. 5) and Siris (cat. nos. 6-7). The arm was not put through 
the narrow armband; instead the Amazon 1s holding the broad handle of the shield 
with her hand. The decoration of the inner side of the shields has parallels on the 
overlays of sword scabbards of the Chertomlyk type mentioned above.!* 


3.2.2.4... Small circular shield, convex, without bent edge. A shield like this, 


the details of which are uncertain, is shown on the third phalera (cat. no. 3) from 


13 See above n. 1. 
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Bolshaya Bliznitsa. The shield is carried in the same way as those of the Amazons 
on the Basel relief (cat. no. 4). 


3.3. Muscled cuirass with shoulder pieces (epomides) and pteryges 


This type of cuirass first appeared in the late Archaic period, became wide- 
spread in the 5th-4th centuries and is known from finds in the necropoleis of 
Etruria and South Italy (e.g. Bottini 1991, 99. See also: Snodgrass 1967, 92; Stary 
1981, 72-3, 93, 98, map 4; Connoly 1986, 118, 120, fig. 2; von Bothmer 1990, 
no. 95b [Shelby White and Leon Levy Collection, on loan in the Metropolitan 
Museum, L.1999.36.3]). Analogous muscled cuirasses are shown on Apulian 
vases of ca. 325 (painted by the Baltimore Painter) in conjunction with circular 
shields with bent edge and helmets in the shape of a Phrygian cap of a typical 
South Italian /Apulian type (Cahn 1989, 48-53, W23¢-}). 


3.4. Belts for hanging swords 


Images on toreutic artefacts show that belts running over the cuirass from the 
right shoulder to the left side were used to hang swords on. As examples one may 
mention the images on sword scabbard overlays of the Chertomlyk type, '* as well 
as those on the quiver overlay from Vergina Tomb II'> and the frieze on the Ortiz 
Collection rhyton mentioned above.!® A similar belt worn over a cuirass with 
pteryges is shown on the grave stela of Ctesicrates, son of Ctesiphones, dated to 
the late 4th century (Clairmont 1993, no. 1.277. Louvre, inv. Ma 3382 [MND 
1380]). 


3.5. Short swords with leaf-shaped blade 


Swords of this type are represented on the first and second phalerae (cat. 
nos. 1-2). Similar swords also appear in the hands of the Arimaspians on the 
calathos from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (CR 1865, 21, pl. 1; Artamonov 1970, pls. 
284-285, 291-294; Gajdukevic 1971, 296, fig. 91; Galanina and Grach 1986, 
figs. 226-228; Schiltz 1994, 381, fig. 298; Williams and Ogden 1995, no. 203; 
Jacobson 1995, 155-157, IfI.B.3; Michel 1995, 107 ff.; Schwarzmaier 1996, 130, 
fig. 18; Gorbunova 1997, no. 23; Stahler 1997a, 82. Hermitage, inv. BB 29). 


I4 See above n. |. 
ID See above n. 11. 
16 See above n. 12. 
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3.6. Horse manes 


Horse manes cut in a manner similar to that shown on the first phalera (cat. 
no. 1) and arranged in small knots appear, for instance, on the golden appliques 
showing a rider chasing a hare found in Kul-Oba (Reinach 1892, pl. 20, 9; Minns 
1913, 197, fig. 90; Galanina and Grach 1986, fig. 197; Kopeikina 1986, 38-9, 
no. 3: late 5th century, Ionian school; 148, fig. 3; Schiltz 1994, 192, fig. 140; 
Jacobson 1995, 173, IV.E.2, fig. 52. Hermitage, inv. K-O 48). 


4. Centres of manufacture of metal reliefs with scenes from the Amazonomachy 


In the view of W. Lamb, both the Siris reliefs and the plaque from Palestrina 
were manufactured in the South Italian workshops which have also been credited 
with production of a situla in Boston,!’ a silver rhyton from Tarentum!® and a 
number of other items. Lamb insists upon the close relationship of the Palestrina 
relief to the bronzes from Siris in terms of general composition, details in the 
treatment of drapery and the artists’ success in creating the impression of an arm 
and shield coming towards the spectator. He also notes that much attention has 
been paid to the fold of the neck, the treatment of finger-nails and the decoration 
of the inner surface of the shield (Lamb 1929, 175). At the same time, some 
details of the plaques from Siris reveal Macedonian links. Thus, the lion’s face 
on the lower part of the left shoulder plate from Siris (cat. no. 7) finds a parallel 
on the iron cuirass from the Vergina tomb, the rectangular shoulder pieces of 
which are decorated with attached lion faces with rings in them (Andronikos 
1984, 138-9, figs. 95-96; 140, 142; Zimmermann 1986, 37 n. 12; Musti et al. 
1992, 185, no. 147.4; 271; Vokotopoulou 1996, 157-7, Be 45; Archibald 1998, 
199 n. 23. Vergina, Mus., inv. Be 45). 


'7 Pernice 1920, 91-2, fig. 6; Rumpf 1924, 473-4, fig. 19; Lamb 1929, 175, 187 f.; Ziichner 1938, 
19, 26, 30 n. 44: Hill 1943, 97 ff., figs. 1-2; Rus 1959, 20, no. 19: ca. 360-350; Wuilleumier 1968, 
332, pl. XVIII.3: second half of the 4th century; Comstock and Vermeule 1971, no. 428: 350-300, 
South Italic or Greek; Borda 1984, 714; Rolley 1984, 174, pl. 161; De Juliis 1985, 35, no. 1; Voélker- 
Janssen 1993, 207 n. 141; Zimmermann 1998, 129, 180, SRM 7: second half of the 4th century: 
Barr-Sharrar 2000, 288; 2002, 73, fig. 5. Boston, Mus. of Fine Arts, inv. 03.1001. 

'S Wuilleumier 1968, 336-8 n. 2 on p. 336 — bibliography, pl. X VIII.2: last third of the Sth century: 
Tarentine; Marazov 1978, 72-5, figs. 71-74: mid-4th century; Pfrommer 1983, 267: ca. 400; Dorig 
1987, 8-9, no. 5. pl. 1: 420: Thracian; Williams 1996, 234: 4th century; Giumlia-Mair and La Niece 
1998, 139-45, fig. 19.1-2; Cat. Cremona 1998, 384, no. [V.26: 4th century, Thracian; Ebbinghaus 
1999, 398-401; Cat. Trieste 2002, No. 58: Pontic, late Sth-early 4th century. Trieste, Civ. Mus., inv. 
4833. 
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The supposed origin of the Basel relief in Turkey and the rarity of represen- 
tations of the kandys in Greek art led Aitken to suggest that the piece could 
have been manufactured by a skilled craftsman living on the Eastern periphery 
of the Greek world (Aitken 1982, 58-60). However, Cahn came to a different 
conclusion. Examination of the find-spots of existing reliefs reveals that that they 
mostly come from peripheral regions of Greece (e.g. Dodona in Epirus), Mace- 
donia or Thrace, and were also often found in the Samnite sanctuary at Pietra- 
bondante (Abbruzzi), where they were mounted on wooden plates as votive of- 
ferings. A possible Turkish provenance cannot exclude manufacture in Magna 
Graecia. Moreover, the topic of the scene and the depiction of a kandys can- 
not be conclusive arguments in favour of an Asian Minor origin, since interest 
in Persian dress in Magna Graecia in the epoch after Alexander’s campaigns is 
proved by, for example, the krater of the Darius Painter in Naples with its labelled 
image of the Persian king. The sharply twisted posture of the bodies and the vari- 
able effects of light and shade are reminiscent of Tarentine limestone reliefs with 
Amazonomachy scenes of the late 4th-early 3rd century, although Cahn consid- 
ers the workmanship less subtle in comparison with the relief in Basel (Cahn 
1989, W14). This evident provincial character cannot, however, rule out Taren- 
tine manufacture of the Basel relief, especially since the treatment of the rocky 
background and engraved stars on the shields find good parallels on works which 
are attributed to Tarentine craftsmen (Cahn 1989, 25, W15). 

Typologically speaking, the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa have close 
parallels among finds dating to the second half of the 4th century from Elis 
(now in the British Museum: Marshall 1909, 157-8, no. 2a-c, fig. 9; Lamb 1929, 
181, pl. 7Ob; Met. Mus. Inv. 06.1127-1128; Richter 1915, nos. 111-112) and 
Babina Mogila near Dnepropetrovsk (Rolle et al. 1991, no. 139; Cat. Rimini 
1995, no. 1.42a; Chochorowski 1996, no. 27.1; Reeder 1999, nos. 137-140. Kiev, 
Arch. Inst., inv. KP-IV-281, 384-385), as well as in the plaques with deer-hunting 
scenes exhibited at Hesperia Arts in New York (Atlantis Antiquities. Greek and 
Roman Art, New York 1990, no. 19; Hesperia Arts, Antiquities, New York, 27 
Nov. 1990, no. 18; mentioned: Schwarzmaier 1994, 581 n. 38; 1997, 21 n. 113; 
Treister 1996, 117 n. 21), the phalerae with Gigantomachy scenes from Munich 
mentioned above (cf. n. 8) and certain other roundels (Sieveking 1929, 84-5, fig. 
4a-c; Deubner 1937, 250-5, pl. 54; Wuillemier 1968, 121; Ziichner 1942, 213; 
Treister 1996, 117. Munich. Antikensammlung, inv. 4032-4034). Uincidentally, 
Deubner suggested that the 20 phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa belonged to 
the harness of four horses — i.e. that each set of horse-harnessing was decorated 
with five phalerae |Deubner 1937, 252-3]). But it seems that this should be 
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reconsidered, since Elena Vlasova, curator of the collection in the Hermitage, has 
kindly informed me that each of the three subjects represented in the collection 
is repeated on six phalerae.) 

Viewed as a whole, the composition of the reliefs on all three of the phalerae 
is such as to suggest that they were created by the same craftsmen. It is true 
that on the first phalera (cat. no. 1) the compositional kernel of the relief is 
the figure of a mounted Amazon, whereas on the second (cat. no. 2) it is a 
heavily armed unmounted warrior and on the third (cat. no. 3) an unmounted 
naked warrior with a shield and spear. But in all cases the poses of the figures 
at the side (in the first case the warriors, in the second and third the Amazons) 
are practically identical. The particular scenes represented are close to those on 
Tarentine limestone reliefs dating to ca. 325-280 (Carter 1975, 136, pl. 12 b 
[group D, 325-280]; 140, pl. 16 b [group E, ca. 325]; 153, pl. 29 b-d [group J, ca. 
290). Tarentum, Mus., inv. 35; Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Mus., inv. 1388). The 
left-hand part of the composition on the first phalera (cat. no. |) — the scene 
of a warrior pulling a mounted Amazon from the saddle — has quite a close 
parallel (in mirror reflection) on the Fugger sarcophagus from Vienna, which 
is currently dated either to 340-330 (Messerschmidt 1989, 79, pl. 26.4) or to 
the last quarter of the 4th century (Devambez and Kaufman-Samaras 1981, 614, 
no. 435b; Hitz] 1991, 219, no. 52 [with references]. Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus., 
inv. 169); and the subject and composition on the same phalera also find a rather 
good, albeit not perfect, parallel on the medallions of Calenian gutti in the Louvre 
and the Metropolitan Museum, which are dated not earlier than 350 (Richter 
1941, 385-6, fig. 29; Devambez and Kaufman-Samaras 1981, 615, nos. 449-450 
[with references]. Met. Mus., inv. 08.258.26; Louvre, inv. CA 1902). (The group 
of tondos with Amazonomachy scenes is also close to the medallions of Calenian 
bowls in London and Trieste [Pagenstecher 1909, 50, no. 47, fig. 29. Brit. Mus., 
inv. [V G. 128; Trieste, Civ. Mus.].) 

But when we come to the scene on the third phalera (cat. no. 3) from Bolshaya 
Bliznitsa, an extremely close parallel presents itself on a Calenian guttus which 
may have come from Rhodes and is now in a private collection in Amsterdam 
(Meyboom 1986, 193-5, figs. 1-2) (Fig. 5). The diameter of the medallion of the 
guttus is 5.6 cm, making it about |.5 times smaller than that of the phalera, but the 
distinctive composition shared by phalera and guttus presupposes the existence 
of a common prototype. According to Meyboom, the guttus is of Apulian origin 
and, in view of its shape, is to be dated to the late 4th century (Meyboom 1986, 
194). The subject is unique among relief medallions of Calenian gutti, but finds a 
parallel on the so-called Plakettenvasen, in particular on a hydria in the National 
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Museum at Athens, originating from Alexandria and dating to ca. 275 (Dohrn 
1985, 100-4, pls. 72-73; Meyboom 1986, 195-6, figs. 3-4; Enklaar 1998, 264-7, 
figs. 3-5).!? Also noteworthy is the fact that the phalera is dated somewhat earlier 
than the Calenian guttus. Examples of the adoption of subjects from items of 5th- 
4th century toreutics on the medallions of Calenian phialai and gutti have been 
listed elsewhere (Richter 1941, 383-9; 1959, 241-9; Barr-Sharrar 1993, 162). 

The reproduction of a rare subject on the third phalera from Bolshaya Bliznitsa 
(cat. no. 3) is one more proof of a South Italian origin. The example under 
discussion is a new illustration of the diffusion of the subjects of late Classical — 
early Hellenistic toreutics from Southern Italy to Macedonia and the Bosporan 
Kingdom (Pfrommer 1983; Treister 2002a), which led to the formation of a 
lingua communis in late 4th century toreutics (Aitken 1982, 60). 

The reliefs from Bolshaya Bliznitsa, with three different subjects repeated on 
several phalerae, are rare examples of the use of matrices to make bronze reliefs 
in the late Classical period, and from this point of view they are comparable with 
two identical silvered tin phialai from Spina which are also reproduced in later 
Calenian pottery (Richter 1941; 1950; 1953, 96-7, 238, pl. 78a-b; Strong 1966, 
81; von Bothmer 1984, nos. 89-90; Musti et al. 1992, 167-8, figs. 133-134; 265. 
Met. Mus., inv. 39.11.4; 47.11.9). It should be noted that that the other objects 
with Amazonomachy scenes listed 1n the present paper are examples of free-hand 
repousse. 

Analysis of the attributes in 4th century metal reliefs of Amazonomachy 
scenes on the whole confirms the division into two groups already suggested 
by analysis of their composition; and this observation allows us to propose that 
both groups of reliefs were manufactured in various workshops. The arms and 
armour represented on the phalerae from Bolshaya Bliznitsa go back to both 
South Italian and Macedonian prototypes, but the attributes on the phalerae find 
numerous parallels on other items of toreutics originating from the same tumulus 
and in general from the North Pontic area. The background of the relief on the 
first phalera (cat. no. 1) is filled with floral patterning like that on the embossed 
headgear-decoration with the repeated image of a seated female figure found in 
Kul-Oba (Reinach 1892, 41, pl. 2.1; Minns 1913, 202, fig. 96; Galanina and 
Grach 1986, fig. 181; Shcheglov and Katz 1991, 103, 105, figs. 7-8; Karabelnik 
1993, no. 36; Grach 1994, 141-2, fig. 7. Hermitage, inv. K-O 16), and this makes 


'9 Scenes of Amazonomachy are also rare on terracotta medallions — as an example of the latter 
one may mention the gilt terracottas from a late 4th century tomb at Thessaloniki (Rhomiopoulou 
1989): Athens, Nat. Mus., inv. A 2547. 
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a link between the Bolshaya Bliznitsa phalerae and the items which I have 
elsewhere singled out as related to the ‘Workshop of the Gorytoi and Scabbard 
Overlays’ — a workshop which was most probably active in the capital of the 
Bosporan Kingdom in the middle and the third quarter of the 4th century (Treister 
1999, 71-81; 2001, 136-60; 2002b). 
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Catalogue 
Scenes of Amazonomachy on phalerae 


1) Flat bronze cast disk with the edge bent inwards and two relief concentric 
rims, framing the field of the attached relief. Its central part is decorated with a 
bronze relief ‘hammered on the lead background’ (Fig. 1) (Boriskovskaya 1973, 
30, no. 78). The double loop for the belt on the rear side is fixed with two rivets. 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa barrow, I.E. Zabelin’s excavations 1864; State Hermitage, inv. 
BB 80. Diameter 9.4 cm. CR 1865 (1866), 164, pl. 5, no. 4; Deubner 1937, 
252-5, fig. 4; Ziichner 1942, 213, 216; Artamonov 1970, pl. 298; Boriskovskaya 
1973, 30, no. 78 (the third quarter of the 4th century); Machinskii 1978, 137-8; 
Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 480; Galanina and Grach 1986, 
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a ogee 


Fig, 2. 


fig. 200; Treister 1996, 117-9 (the last quarter of the 4th century); Schwarzmaier 
1997, 44, 113 n. 602: shortly before 330; Ustinova 1999, 58-9. 

2) Flat bronze cast disk with the edge bent inwards and two relief concentric 
rims, framing the field of the attached relief. Its central part is decorated with 
bronze relief, executed in the same technique as on the phalera BB 80 (Fig. 2). 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa barrow, I.E. Zabelin’s excavations 1864; State Hermitage, inv. 
BB 78. Diameter 8.7 cm. CR 1865 (1866), 164, pl. 5, no. 3; Deubner 1937, 
252-5; Ziichner 1942, 213, 216; Machinskii 1978, 137-8; Galanina and Grach 
1986, fig. 201 (4th century); Karabelnik 1993, no. 81; Treister 1996, 117-9 (the 
last quarter of the 4th century); Schwarzmaier 1997, 44, 113 n. 602: short before 
330; Ustinova 1999, 58-9. 

3) Flat bronze cast disk with attached relief. Its central part is decorated with 
a bronze relief, executed in the same technique as on the previous two items 
(Fig. 3). The double loop for the belt on the rear side is fixed with two rivets. 
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The bent edge of the disk is not preserved. Bolshaya Bliznitsa barrow, I.E. 
Zabelin’s excavations 1864; State Hermitage, inv. BB 79. Diameter 8.7 cm. CR 
1865 (1866), 164, pl. 5, no. 2; Deubner 1937, 252-5; Ziichner 1942, 213, 216; 
Boriskovskaya 1973, 30, no. 79 (the third quarter of the 4th century); Machinskii 
1978, 137-8; Ustinova 1999, 58-9. 


Scenes of Amazonomachy on the shoulder pieces of cuirasses 


4) Bronze, free-hand repoussé (Fig. 4). Private collection, on loan in Antiken- 
museum Basel; probably originates from Turkey. Height 12 cm, width 9.2 cm, 
height of the relief (max.) | cm; thickness 0.5-1.0 mm. Aitken 1982, 58-60, 
pl. 10.1 (late 4th century); Cahn 1989, 24-5, WI5 (late 4th-early 3rd century); 
Berger 1994, no. 58d (ca. 340); Schwarzmaier 1997, 20 n. 103. 

5) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. From Praeneste. Rome, Villa Giulia, inv. 
13220.192. Height 12.3 cm, width 9.6 cm. Delbrueck 1910, 185-6, fig. 4; Rumpf 
1924, 470-1, fig. 16; Lamb 1929, 175, pl. 67a; Wuillemier 1968, 323, pl. XVI, 
5; Benedetto 1973, no. 427a (with references), pl. XCI (Tarentum, the third 
quarter of the 4th century); Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 479; 
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Fig. 4. 


Adam 1982, 15 n. 22: second half of the 4th century, Tarentine; Aitken 1982, 61; 
Pugliese Carratelli 1996, 396 (Magna Graecia: Rolley); Schwarzmaier 1997, 20 
n. 104; 44, 198, 210, 220 f. 

6) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. The right shoulder piece of the cuirass. From 
Siris, South Italy. British Museum, inv. 285. Height 17 cm. Walters 1899, no. 285 
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(with references), pl. VIII; Hekler 1919, 200-1, fig. 128; Rumpf 1924, 468, 
fig. 14; 470; Lamb 1929, 174 f. (early 4th century); Wuilleumier 1968, 322 ff., 
pl. XVI.2; Galanina 1969, 100-1, fig. 4.3; Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 
1981, no. 478a; Adam 1982, 15 n. 22: second half of the 4th century, Tarentine; 
Aitken 1982, 60; Borda 1984, 713-5, pl. CIX.4 right (340-330 BC); Rolley 1984, 
172, fig. 152 left (Peloponnese, or Magna Graecia, first half of the 4th century); 
Pugliese Carratelli 1996, 396 (Rolley: Magna Graecia), 720, no. 265 (390-340 
BC); Schwarzmaier 1997, 18, 20 n. 106; 44, 73 ff., 77, 89, L1If., 153, 198, 210, 
219 f.: mid-4th century BC. 

7) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. The left shoulder piece of the cuirass. From 
Siris, South Italy. British Museum, inv. 285. Height 17 cm. Walters 1899, no. 285 
(with references), pl. VIII; Rumpf 1924, 469, fig. 15, 470; Lamb 1929, 174f., 
pl. 67b; Maryon 1949, 122-3, pl. XVIIIc; Wuilleumier 1968, 322-3, pl. XVI.1; 
Galanina 1969, 100-1, fig. 4.4; Thompson 1969, 250-1, pl. 66e (late 5th century); 
Singer 1972, 472, fig. 433; Benedetto 1973, no. 426, p. 287; Devambez and 
Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 478b; Adam 1982, 15 n. 22: second half of the 
4th century, Tarentine; Aitken 1982, 60; Rolley 1984, 172, fig. 152; Pugliese 
Carratelli 1996, 720, no. 265 (390-340); Schwarzmaier 1997, 18, 20 n. 106; 44, 
73 ff., 77, 89, I11 f., 153, 198, 210, 219 f.: mid-4th century. 


Scenes of Amazonomachy on mirrors 


8) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. From Athens. Antikenmuseum Berlin, inv. 
6370. Diameter 18 cm. It 1s maintained that the relief was soldered to the 
mirror later. Ziichner 1942, 64 f., KS 73 (Chalcidian; the third quarter of the 
Ath century); Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 106; Antikenmuseum 
Berlin 1988, 182-3, no. 4; Zimmer 1987, 14, 39, pl. 9; Schwarzmaier 1997, 12, 
19, 21, 114 ff., 256-7, no. 54: ca. 320. 

9) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. Provenance unknown. British Museum, inv. 
296. Diameter 22.6 cm. Given the contour of the relief, it is secondarily used 
(Walters 1899, no. 296; Ziichner 1942, 54, fig. 26, 55, KS 74. Magna Graecia, 
mid-4th century); Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 476; Jucker 
1988, 14, pl. 10.2; Schwarzmaier 1997, 19, 294, no. 144, pl. 42.1: ca. 320. 

10) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. Said to come from Athens. The State Her- 
mitage. B. 956. Diameter 16.2 cm. Ziichner 1942, 142, 220, no. 75, fig. 24 
(lonian; ca. 350); Galanina 1969, 102, fig. 5; Boriskovskaya 1973, no. 68; Bil- 
imovich 1976, 50, 63, no. 47; Devambez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 474; 
Schwarzmaier 1997, 44, 72 ff., 83, 111; 289, no. 133, pl. 38.1: ca. 360. 
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Fig. 6. 


Scenes of Amazonomachy on reliefs of unknown purpose 


11) Bronze, free-hand repoussé. Athens, Canellopoulos Collection 60. Devam- 
bez and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 472 (late 5th-early 4th century). 

12) Bronze, free-hand repoussé (Fig. 6). Paris, Louvre Br. 3475. Devambez 
and Kaufmann-Samaras 1981, no. 473 (4th century). 
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ON THE EARLIEST GREEK COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE PONTUS 


GOCHA R. TSETSKHLADZE 


The main aim of this paper is apparently quite simple: to discuss what kind 
of domestic architecture is known from the Black Sea, from the time the first 
colonists appeared there down to the end of the 6th/beginning of the 5th century 
(Fig. 1). Although the first colonists arrived in the last quarter of the 7th century, 
the earliest architectural remains found so far date only from the very end of the 
7th/beginning of the 6th century.' In practice my present task is very difficult 
in view of the kind of architecture we have found: largely dugouts or semi- 
dugouts; to be more simple, pit houses. The problem is as important as to answer 
it is difficult. I shall demonstrate and discuss this problem from a Black Sea 
perspective,~ and try to place it within the overall development of Greek practice 
in the Archaic period (see below, pp. 266-71). 

In recent years scholarly literature has devoted increasing attention to the study 
and interpretation of pit houses. Previously, this had been a subject confined 
to Eastern European scholars, especially those investigating the initial phase of 
Greek colonisation of the Black Sea littoral, with the main emphasis on the ethnic 
identity of the people constructing them.* Now several works dedicated to these 
problems have been published in the West (Solovyov 1999, passim; Kuznetsov 
1999; Tsetskhladze 2000; 2002a, 81-2). In the literature the interpretation of 
these pits is hotly debated: some think they are the dwellings of locals, others of 
Greeks, while a further group believes them to be basements and not dwellings 
at all? 


' On the Greek colonisation of the Black Sea and its initial phase, see Tsetskhladze 1994; 1998a: 
2002a. 

> I am deliberately providing as many illustrations as possible. Visual explanation is much more 
important than verbal description. I have been considering this problem for many years, and I have 
expressed some of my thoughts in my previous writings. A complete and detailed publication of 
Archaic domestic architectural complexes is necessary before one can reach firm conclusions. 

+ Details of the literature are given throughout the article. See also Nechaeva 1975; Wasowicz 
1996; 1999; Vinogradov Y. 1999; Vinogradov Y. and Rogov 1997. 

+ My aim is not to criticise any individual or opinion. V. Kuznetsov (1999) interprets pit houses as 
basements of above-ground dwellings, and he gives very impressive epigraphic and other evidence to 
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Fig. |. Black Sea Region, showing major Greek colonies and local peoples. 


Domestic architecture from the very end of the 7th century to the last quarter 
of the 6th century has very distinctive features. What we know ts mainly from the 
northern Black Sea, and the result of many decades of excavation. So far very few 
above-ground stone dwelling houses are known; instead, only so-called dugouts 
or pits and semi-dugouts have been found. The interpretation of these remains 
is a vital question because many Pontic Greek cities contain entire quarters of 
these pits: in Olbia, for example, there is a street with 40 pit dwellings laid out 
regularly down one side, and with a few on the opposite side (see below) (Fig. 2). 
In Berezan more than 200 have been recorded (see below) (Fig. 3). 

The following description and definition has been given of such pits (Kryzhit- 
skit 1982, 12): semi-dugout — a construction dug more than 0.3 m into the ground, 
the supporting walls of which project above the level of the surrounding ground 


support his opinion. The problem is that all of this evidence dates from later periods, not the Archaic. 
We are in danger of falling into the usual trap: of transferring evidence from one period to another 
and assuming a false continuity between them. For the latest criticism of Kuznetsov’s opinion, see 
Kryzhitskit and Marchenko 2001. 
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Fig.2. Plan (1) and reconstruction (2) of dugouts from Olbia (after Vinogradov and Kryzickij 1995, 
figs. 8-9). 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Archaic dugouts in the North-West sector of Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 10). 


surface and which were formed by the sides of the foundation trench and a con- 
struction above ground. The ground parts of the wall can be made of any kind of 
material. The roof cornice is above the level of the ground surface but is not high 
enough for the construction of a normal ground doorway. Dugout — a construc- 
tion dug into the ground as deep as its supporting walls which are the sides of the 
foundation trench. Moreover the walls may be faced with wood, wattle and daub 
or stone (which ts not a load-bearing construction). The roof cornice (if present) 
is usually at the level of the ground surface or a little higher. Two main types of 
pit houses are distinguished in the literature: circular and rectangular/trapezoid, 
the former with a conical roof with a central support column fixed in the floor of 
the pit; the latter with simple sloping or gabled roofs. The roofs were made light, 
probably of thatch held together with clay. The inclination of the roofs could 
reach 40-50 degrees. 

These definitions give a very general idea of the kind of construction (Fig. 4). 
In reality, there is much diversity and the picture is more complex. Every 
publication recognises that the state of preservation very often precludes making 
a distinction between dugouts and semi-dugouts. B.A. Shramko (2000, 28) 
rightly believes that ‘semi-dugout’ is not an appropriate term because such 
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Fig. 4. Reconstruction (1-2) and plan (3-6) of dugouts from Olbia (after Kryzhitskil 1982, fig. 2). 


constructions simply did not exist: all were dugouts. At the same time it 1s very 
difficult to trace architectural features. The shape of pit-houses also varies. What 
follows is a brief outline of the domestic architecture and other features of the 
main Greek colonies of the northern Black Sea. Not all pit constructions were 
dwellings; many were used for other purposes (see below). 


>] shall try to provide as full references as possible. Although I have extensive access to 
Eastern European literature, I like others often face difficulties tracking down particular publications. 
I am most grateful to S.L. Solovyov and G.I. Smirnova for providing me with photocopies of 
publications. I am also indebted to S.L. Solovyov for allowing me to use numerous illustrations 


from his publications. 
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Northern Black Sea Littoral 


Dugout Architecture 


Berezan Settlement.© Berezan is the site giving largest number of pit-house 
constructions — more than 200 have been discovered, all in the East and North- 
West sectors (Figs. 3, 5). The site is exceptional from another point of view: three- 
quarters of them have detailed descriptions in publication and excavation reports. 
The appearance of S.L. Solovyov’s book (1999) frees me from the need to go into 
great detail. Pit-houses here date from the very end of the 7th century down to the 
third quarter of the 6th century (Figs. 6-12). They appear in later periods as well 
(Fig. 13), but not in large number. At the beginning, the settlement had no regular 
plan. Regularity of layout can be seen only from the last quarter/end of the 6th 
century, which is also when above-ground stone dwellings first appeared. Recent 
excavation has unearthed a late Archaic stone temple of Aphrodite (Nazarov 
2001). 

The individual dugouts have an area of 5-12 m*. They are variously of oval, 
rectangular or circular plan, and generally dug 0.5-1 m into the ground — although 
some are deeper. Many of them have architectural features (see below). A recent 
discovery clearly demonstrates that not all of these constructions were dwellings: 
two (complexes 6 and 13), dated to the last quarter of the 7th-first half of the 
6th century, contained the remains of furnaces for smelting metal as well as a 
few hundred copper ingots (overall weight: 5.6 kg) (Domanskii and Marchenko 
2001). 


Olbia and its chora.’ More than 40 dugout constructions are known from Olbia 
(Figs. 2, 4). They are all single rooms, mainly rectangular, with an overall area 
between 6 and 14 m? each, and dug 0.3-1.6 m into the ground. Sometimes there 
are adjacent rubbish pits. Stone above-ground architecture appears from the third 
quarter/end of the 6th century, which is also when the agora and temenos started 
to be formed. It was not until the first quarter of the Sth century that regular 
planning of the city commenced, and in due course pit-house constructions were 
completely supplanted. 

Pit-houses were typical of the domestic architecture of the rural settlements of 
Olbia until the end of the 6th century-first half of the 5th century. They were 


© Solovyov 1998; 1999; 2000; 2001. 

7 Kryzhitskii 1982; 1987; 1993; Kryzhitskii et al. 1989; 1999; Vinogradov J. and Kryzickij 1995; 
Marchenko 1999; Marchenko and Domanskii 1999. 

5 On the late Archaic rural temple, see Golovacheva and Rogov 2001. 
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Fig. 5. Dynamics of dugout construction, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 17). 
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Fig. 7. Archaic dugout 69, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 
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Fig. 8. Archaic dugout 71, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 13). 
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Fig.9. Archaic dugout 47, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 42). 
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Fig. 10. Archaic dugout 41, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 44). 
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Fig. 11. Plan of dugout 41, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 43). 


predominantly rectangular, but also circular and oval. In area and depth, they 
were practically the same as in Olbia itself. Pit-houses and other earth construc- 
tions were also used for a cultic complex dedicated to Achilles (S.B. Buiskikh 


2001). 
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Fig. 12. Reconstruction of dugout 41, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 46). 
Nikonion and Lower Reaches of the Dniester? A few pit-house constructions 
were discovered in Nikonion, dating from the second half of the 6th-beginning of 
the 5th century. Not all have been completely excavated. They were the only form 
of building on the site in this period. All were rectangular, covering between | | 
and 25 m2, and dug 0.4-1.0 m into the ground. In the rural settlements of the lower 
reaches of the Dniester this was also the sole kind of architecture until the first 
half-middle of the 5th century. The constructions were circular and rectangular; 
the former measuring 8-19 m7, the latter 9-39 m7, and dug 0.4-1.4 m into the 
ground (Figs. 14-17). 


Kerkinitis (Kutaisov 1990, 63, 70). In the earliest level of the settlement a few 
dugouts have been found, but incompletely studied. They were dug 0.7-1 m into 
the ground. They seem to be the sole architectural feature from the middle of the 
6th century through the first third of the 5th century. 


Panticapaeum  (Tolstikov 1992, passim; Treister 2002, 152). Half a dozen pit- 
houses were discovered, the earliest (round) from the second quarter/middle of 
the 6th century. They were dug up to 1.4 m into the ground and had a diameter 


? Sekerskaya 1989; 2001; Okhotnikov 1990; 2001. 
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Fig. 13. Classical dugouts — sections and reconstruction, Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 101). 
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not exceeding 3 m. From the last quarter of the 6th century, simple above-ground 
mud brick houses appeared. Pit-houses reappeared here in the first quarter of 
the 5th century. Regular planning commenced in the third quarter/end of the 6th 
century. It is to this period that the appearance of the temenos on the acropolis is 
dated. 


Nymphaeum and its chora.'29 Two dugouts were found in Nymphaeum; both 


have been partially excavated. So far, details of their shape and dimensions are 
unknown. It has been assumed that they were constructed before the middle of 
the 6th century and ceased to be used in the third quarter of that century. Dugout 
constructions are also known from the chora (Figs. 18-20). 


Myrmekion.'' Altogether, ten dugout constructions are known: three date from 


the middle-third quarter of the 6th century; the remainder from the end of that 
century-beginning of the 5th. The earlier ones are circular, not exceeding 3 m 
in diameter; the later were mainly rectangular, dug 0.15-0.9 m into the ground. 
Stone above-ground architecture appeared here after pit-house construction 
ceased — after the beginning of the 5th century. 


Tyramba_ (Korovina 1968, 55, 62-3). The identification of this site is still not 
entirely certain.!2 Most modern authors, including the late A.K. Korovina, place 
it 20 km east of Phanagoria, on the southern shore of the Sea of Azov, not far from 
the modern town of Temryuk. Excavation of this site has revealed material dating 
from the end of the 6th century onwards. Architectural remains are extremely 
poorly preserved, with dugouts and some stone buildings. Traces of a few early 
dugouts have been identified, but these were excavated only partially. 


Gorgippia (Alekseeva 1997, 11-36). Its earlier name is much disputed. It is 
believed that it was the Sindice or Sindic Harbour mentioned by ancient authors 
and established by Ionians (from Miletus?) in the territory of the local Sindian 
population. The Archaic settlement was situated on a plateau above the sea shore, 
stretching along it for 400 m. The earliest material dates from the middle to the 
last quarter of the 6th century. Excavation revealed that the first colonists lived in 


'0 Butjagin 1997; Butyagin 1997a; 2001; Butyagin and Solovyov 2001; Zinko 2001. 

|! Vinogradov Y. 1992; Butyagin 1997b. 

|2 On the difficulties of identifying certain sites mentioned in written sources, and in general for 
the Bosporan Kingdom, see G.R. Tsetskhladze, A Survey of the Major Urban Settlements in the 
Kimmerian Bosporos (With a Discussion of Their Status as Poleis). In Nielsen, T.N. (ed.), Yet More 
Studies in the Ancient Greek Polis (Stuttgart 1997), 39-81. 
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Fig. 19. Dugout 3 from the chora of Nymphaeum (after Butyagin and Solovyov 2001, 270, fig. 7). 
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Fig. 20. Plans of dugouts 2 and 3 from the chora of Nymphaeum (after Butyagin and Solovyov 
2001, 269, fig. 6). 


oval dugouts, dug 1-1.4 m into the ground, with an area of 4-6 m?. The walls of 
the pits were faced in stone, the roofs were conical, covered with poles or reeds 
(Fig. 21). In the late Archaic period dugouts were replaced by above-ground 
dwellings with stone foundations and walls of mud brick. The foundation was 
| m thick and the dwelling consisted of three rooms. After a fire, the house was 
replaced by several one-room dwellings, four of which have been investigated. 
Each has a hearth and stone paving has been unearthed near by. 


Chersonesus (Zolotarev 1998). There are no architectural remains of the first 
Chersonesus, which was established in the 6th century BC. The settlement 
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Fig. 21. Plan and reconstruction of dugout from Gorgippia (after Alekseeva 1997, 284, tabl. 4). 


was re-established by Heracleia Pontica in about 422/1. The earliest Doric 
architecture here also consists of pit-houses. All 14 examples are grouped 
together in the north-eastern part of the site (Figs. 22-23). They date from the 
end of the 5th-beginning of the 4th century. All are cut into very soft rock; they 
are elliptical or round, covering an area between 4 and 10 m? and cut 60-90 cm 
into the rock; the floors are clay-covered, with hearths, and steps descending 
from outside. Some have holes in the middle of the floor for the pole supporting 
the roof. As the publisher states, all the pottery fragments found on the floors 
could be restored as complete pots. Attic pottery predominated. There were a few 
examples of Tauric hand-made local pottery. Fragments of amphora handles with 
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Fig. 22. Plan of Chersonesus, showing where dugouts of the end of the 5th - beginning of the 4th 
century BC were found (after Zolotarev 1998, 26, fig. 1). 


stamps dating from the end of the 5th-first third of the 4th century BC have been 
discovered in pit-houses. After about 25-30 years, the citizens of Chersonesus 
started to construct above-ground, one or two storey buildings, following the 
rules of Greek courtyard domestic architecture, from the plentiful local stone 
(cf. Buiskikh and Zolotarev 2001). 


Some Conclusions and Suggestions!” 


Overall, several hundred pit houses are known from the northern Black Sea 
littoral. Of these, only about a third have been more or less well documented. 
Most North Pontic pit-houses are oval, rectangular or round constructions. 
According to function, in general, two major groups can be distinguished: 
dwelling houses and pits with domestic, household or craft functions. 


13 See also: Solovyov 1999, passim, Vinogradov Y. 1999, Vinogradov Y. and Rogov 1997; 
Butyagin 1997a; 1997b; 2001, etc. 
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Fig. 23. Plan and sections of dugouts of the end of the Sth - beginning of the 4th century BC from 
Chersonesus (after Zolotarev 1998, 27, fig. 2). 


Dwelling pits are mainly rectangular, with an area of 7 m* upwards. They 
are sunk to a depth of 0.8-1 m into the ground. As detailed study of the 
remains has revealed, the pit walls were usually coated with clay, or wattle 
and daub construction was used; the above-ground walls are made from mud 
brick, very occasionally from stone. The floors are clay-coated as well. Another 
characteristic is the existence sometimes of open hearths constructed of clay 
and straw. In some dwellings, portable braziers have been found (Fig. 24). One 
interesting detail of the interior of the dwelling pits is the existence of so-called 
tables — usually pisé platforms 0.7-1 m in length, 50-90 cm wide, and 20-50 cm 
high, frequently faced with smooth stones. The platform edges are slightly raised, 
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Fig. 24. Late Archaic brazier from a dugout in Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 15). 


with a height and width of about 10 cm. Generally, they were placed alongside 
the dwelling’s southern wall. Opinions vary as to the use of these tables. Some 
think they are cult-related, others that they are for setting up braziers. Another 
feature was the presence of benches along the walls. In many cases they have 
not survived. The benches were probably multi-functional, perhaps tables during 
the day, and beds at night — their size indicates a suitability for this. The floors 
were clay-coated. There are depressions in the floor for cooking vessels and 
amphorae. Until the middle of the 6th century, all known pit-houses consisted 
of a single room. Later, a few two-room examples have been found, in which a 
mud brick wall divides one room from the other. Steps, indicating where the door 
was placed, have rarely survived. 

The other group of pit-houses had domestic or craft functions. These are 
usually round, and of between 3 and 6 m°. Their walls are very rarely coated 
and there are practically no tables or benches. Sometimes hearths are found. The 
discovery of metallic slag and other traces of metal-smithing indicate that some 
pit-houses were used as workshops. 

A characteristic feature of pit-house constructions found in Bosporus is the 
absence of hearths, ovens etc. within them, and the existence of portable hearths 
etc. outside but close by. This is probably what one should expect. It is very hard 
to imagine that cooking would be done inside such dwellings. In general, Greeks, 
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especially in the Archaic period, used portable hearths or ovens — constructed 
very simply, often using pottery or amphorae. 

Let me emphasise a few points from a practical and logical perspective, 
especially in relation to the question of ownership: Greek or local? Since pit- 
house dwellings are the only kind of architecture they must have been primarily 
for Greeks — otherwise Berezan, Olbia, etc. would have been local settlements, 
not Greek. It is possible, of course, that some of the pit houses belonged to 
the local population (see below). The area occupied by these constructions in 
Berezan until the middle of the 6th century ranged from 3 to 14 m* and in Olbia 
6 to 14 m’. It is very hard to imagine that someone could live in an area smaller 
than 6-7 m7, so the smallest of them may well have been storage or household 
pits. How much space each person needs or a private dwelling should occupy Is 
a matter of continuing debate. In one opinion, it was 10 m- per person for the 
Archaic period; in the Classical period it was between twice and four times as 
much (Morris 1991, 31). 


Domestic Architecture of Local Peoples'* 


Are pit dwellings really a characteristic feature only of the Archaic levels 
of Greek settlements of the northern Black Sea littoral? To find an answer it 
is necessary to review, at least briefly, the domestic architecture of the local 
populations around these Greek settlements and throughout the whole of the 
Ukrainian steppes (Figs. 25-31). I will not join the discussion of whether the 
territories where Greeks settled were empty or were already populated — that is 
an article in itself. I must just mention that there is ever more evidence coming 
to light that these areas were, indeed, occupied. Nowadays, it is increasingly 
accepted that the Scythians were not just nomadic, but that some of them, those 
living around Olbia and further north into the steppes (as far as modern Kiev), had 
formed settled agricultural populations with huge cities and their own, distinctive 
architecture. We should also remember that some Thracian ethnic groups also 
lived in these territories. 

Let me turn to domestic architecture dating from the end of the 7th through the 
6th century. Amongst the Scythians, spread as they were over such a large area, 
there was local cultural diversity. Settlements in the Dnieper area exhibit two 
types of domestic architecture: above-ground wattle and daub constructions, and 
pit-houses. The latter are usually round to oval, with an axis measuring 3-7 m, 


+ Melyukova 1989, passim; Shramko 1987, passim; 2000; Skoryi 1996; Smirnova 2000; 
Nechaeva 1975; etc. 
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Fig. 25. North-western Black Sea littoral, showing local cultural groupings (after Solovyov 1999, 
fig. 1). 


with either a wooden lining to the pit or none. Their ovens are oval. There are 
rubbish pits near the pit-houses. Dwellings in the Bug area are round pit-houses, 
with a diameter between 4.5 and 7 m, and dug 1|.5 m into the ground. At the centre 
of the pit is a hole where the wooden pole supporting the roof was anchored. 
Near this is a clay hearth. Between the pit-houses were bell-shaped pits for the 
storage of grain. The Western Podolian group is represented by round pit-houses, 
measuring between 15 and 20 m?. A characteristic feature of this group 1s that 
the hearths are located outside the dwellings and not within. The Vorskla group 
is characterised by a large number of huge settlements. To date 16 have been 
found; the best studied of these is Belskoe city-site, which covers 4021 ha and is 
the largest site anywhere in Eastern Europe (Shramko 1987). Its pit-houses are 
also the largest known throughout the Ukrainian steppes. They are rectangular, 
dug about | m into the ground, and with an area of between 50 and 60 m?. The 
earliest pit-house at Belskoe, dated by Greek imported pottery, is from the very 
beginning of the 6th century. This pit-house covers 63 m°, and it is believed that 
it was for a family of six or seven people and had several rooms. 
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Fig. 26. Plans and reconstruction (12) of Scythian pit-houses 1-6. Plans of Scythian rubbish and 
storage pits (adapted from Melyukova 1989, 316, tabl. 11). 
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Fig. 27. Pit-house constructions from Nemirovskoe city-site (after Smirnova 2000, 82, fig. 1). 


Elizavetovskoe settlement, not far from the Taman Peninsula and situated 
at the intersection of three cultural zones — Maeotian, Scythian, Sarmatian 
— gives a very interesting picture, albeit from later than the Archaic period. 
A Bosporan Greek quarter and emporion existed within a local settlement. 
Excavation revealed the domestic architecture of both the Greeks and the local 
inhabitants. The pit-house constructions of the local population exhibited great 
diversity (Marcenko, Zitnikov and Kopylov 2000) (Figs. 31-34). 

Thus, pit-houses and other domestic architecture were typical for the local 
population. I do not think that anyone can doubt that the locals formed part of the 
population of the first Greek colonies from the very beginning (see Tsetskhladze 
1998a, 44-50, with bibliography). So, some pit-house construction can easily 
belong to them. 
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Fig. 28. Dugouts from the settlement near the village of Dolinyany (after Smirnova 2000, 85, fig. 2). 


We can no longer consider the Black Sea region as the only one in the colonial 
world to give a clear picture of the combining of Greek and local traditions in 
the early stage of Greek colonisation. Greek colonisation was always a process 
adaptable and adapting to local conditions, in which Greeks took things from 
local peoples just as they did from the Greeks, and this included architecture. 
Some constructions from Metapontum of pit-house-type have been published 
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Fig. 31. Dugout constructions from Motroninskoe city-site (after Skory1 1996, 11). 


by A. De Siena (1986) but there are many more, especially in the chora.'> 
The first generation of colonists of Magna Graecia sometimes used the simple 
construction methods of the local population. This means that dwelling houses 
were partly dug into the ground. More important buildings, such as temples, for 
example on the borders of the chora of Sybaris, were built according to Greek 
practice, such as elongated megara. At the same time, the technique of posts and 


'S Tam most grateful to J. Carter and R. Ammerman for this information. More detail will appear 
in J. Carter’s forthcoming book: Discovering the Greek Countryside at Metaponto (University of 
Michigan Press). 
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Fig. 32. Reconstruction of dugout houses from Elizavetovskoe city-site (after Marcenko, Zitnikov and Kopylov 2000, tabl. 14). 
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Fig. 34. Reconstruction of dugout houses from Elizavetovskoe 
city-site (after Marcenko, Zitnikov and Kopylov 2000, tabl. 25). 


(2) 
Fig. 33. Reconstruction of dugout houses from Elizavetovskoe 


city-site (after Marcenko, Zitnikov and Kopylov 2000, tabl. 19). 
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Fig. 35. Hand-made pottery from late Archaic rectangular dugouts at Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, 
fig. 21). 


pisé used there were not used in mainland Greece (Carratelli 1996, passim; Di 
Vita 1990; Mertens 1990; Vallet 1996, passim; etc.). Here is further evidence of 
Greek colonial adoption and adaptation of local craftsmanship. !© 


Pit-Houses and Pottery 


All scholars have attempted to identify the ethnicity of the pit-house dwellers 
mainly by examining the pottery yielded by excavation.!’ As one should expect, 
pottery is the predominant find — mainly East Greek pottery and amphorae; rarely 


!6 On Greeks adapting to local conditions, especially with regard to Ionian colonisation, see 
Tsetskhladze 2002a. 

'7 This attempt is made in every publication cited so far. I am not going to examine this question 
in detail here: it is the subject of a future article to be published in AWE (in an issue dedicated to 
J.-P. Morel). 
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Fig. 36. Hand-made pottery from late Archaic oval dugouts at Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, 
fig. 22). 


Attic and Corinthian. (Amphorae form 70-80%, sometimes even more.) There 1s 
also hand-made pottery (Figs. 35-36), whose proportion within tableware ranges 
from 10 to 36%. Scholars who interpret pit-houses as the dwellings exclusively 
of the local population try to identify the ethnic origins of the hand-made pottery, 
such as Steppe-Scythian, Forest-Steppe Scythian, and Thracian (Figs. 37-38). 
Furthermore, they try to correlate the origin of the pottery with the plan of the 
pit, concluding, for example, that in round pits Forest-Steppe Scythian pottery 1s 
the predominant hand-made variety. This is used to identify the ethnic origin of 
such dwellings. I would like to emphasise that, although some progress has been 
made in identifying the ethnicity of the makers of this hand-made pottery, there 1s 
a very long way to go. The pottery looks basically the same, and to try to attribute 
ethnicity by its decoration is methodologically unsatisfactory. Only Tauric so- 
called Kyzyl-Koba hand-made pottery (found in the pit houses of Nymphaeum) 
can be identified with certainty, thanks to its distinct shape, decoration and 
technology, but in Berezan, for example, there are very few specimens of it. 
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Fig. 37. Correlation between dugout plan and hand-made pottery according to finds in the North- 
West sector of Berezan (after Solovyov 1999, fig. 19). 


Above-ground Stone, Mud brick and Wattle and Daub Architecture 

Is The city was founded by Teians at the same time as Abdera, 
about 542. The initial settlement was situated on a hill and covered ca. 20-22.5 
ha. About a dozen of the earliest one-room dwellings, built of mud brick without 
stone foundations, have been studied (Figs. 39-40). Between the houses there 
were passageways covered with small stones and pieces of pottery. It appears that 
the settlement had regular planning from the start. From the late Archaic period, 
as well as mud brick houses, there were wattle and daub buildings (Figs. 41-43), 
possibly dugouts, dating from the end of the 6th century (the interpretation of 
them as dwellings is uncertain), a wooden sanctuary dedicated to the Kabiri, and, 
in the submerged part of the city, probably a stone temple with marble columns. 


Phanagoria. 


18 Dolgorukov 1990: Kobylina 1983; Kuznetsov 1999; 2001; Brandon and Tsetskhladze 2002: 
Tsetskhladze 2002b. 
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Fig. 38. Concentration of hand-made pottery on the archaeological sites of the Lower Bug area 
(after Solovyov 1999, fig. 23). 


Hermonassa_ (Treister and Vinogradov 1993, 558). A joint Ionian-Aeolian 
foundation. The city has been identified with a site in the modern town of Taman. 
The investigation of the Archaic levels is very difficult: the overall depth of the 
habitation levels is 13-14 m and the site existed until the Middle Ages. A large 
part of it has been washed away by the waters of the Taman Gulf, and this 
process is still under way. The earliest levels date from the middle 6th-beginning 
of the 5th century BC. They were found in different parts of the site and are 
very poorly preserved. Most of what has been discovered so far consists of pits 
containing fragments of pottery. Such architectural remains as exist, also ill- 
preserved, are fragments of a few small dwelling houses on stone foundations 
and with mud brick walls. Each contained an oven and a floor paved with pottery 
fragments. The discovery of an early 5th-century Ionic capital with an inscription 
demonstrates that there was a temple dedicated to Ephesian Artemis. The chora 
of Hermonassa, whose study has commenced but recently, has yielded rural 
settlements with two types of domestic architecture: pit-houses and wattle and 
daub constructions (Vinogradov 2002; Solovyov and Butyagin 2002). 


Kepoi (Koshelenko, Kruglikova and Dolgorukov 1984, 84-5). The identifica- 
tion of the site is still not entirely certain. Excavation yielded the remains of 
stone and mud brick buildings dating from the late Archaic period. Earlier levels 
had been destroyed by later building. 


Patraeus (Koshelenko, Kruglikova and Dolgorukov 1984, 86). The identifica- 
tion of this site too is still not entirely certain. There are traces of mud brick 
architecture dating to the late Archaic period. 
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Fig. 39. Remains of mud brick houses dating from the 6th century on the upper plateau at 
Phanagoria (after Kuznetsov 2001, 325, fig. 5). 


Toricos (Onaiko 1980). Toricos has been identified with the settlement at 
Gelendzhik Bay, where the remains of large stone buildings of the second half of 
the 6th century have been studied (Fig. 44). 
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Fig. 41. Prints of collapsed wattle walls from Phanagoria (after Kuznetsov 2001, 328, fig. 7). 
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Fig. 43. Isometric drawing of wattle and mud brick building from Phanagoria (after Treister and 
Vinogradov 1993, 557). 


Fig. 44. Plan of stone building from Toricos (after Koshelenko, Kruglikova and Dolgorukov 1994, 
150, tabl. LH.13). 
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Other Parts of the Black Sea 


Western Pontus. The Bulgarian Black Sea coast provides little evidence, if any. 
The excavation of the Greek cities is nearly impossible because modern towns 
have developed on top of them. Study of rural settlements is still in its infancy. 
The principal evidence comes from the Romanian Black Sea coast, especially 
Histria and its agricultural territory (Alexandrescu 1990, 56-60; Krebs 1997). 
The architecture of Archaic Histria still awaits detailed publication. There is 
not only local hand-made pottery from the Archaic levels but also the remains 
of pit-house-type dwellings. The Greek rural setthement of Tariverde, which 
existed in the 6th century, 14 km west of Histria, has yielded conical pit- 
houses. Greek pottery accounted for 85-90% of pottery finds; the rest was native 
Hallstatt pottery. The situation was similar in several other rural settlements in 
the Dobruja. At Visina, for example, rectangular pit-houses were surrounded 
by rubbish- and storage-pits. It is believed that these settlements were inhabited 
either by Ionian Greeks or by a mixed Greek-local Getic population. The main 
evidence for this is the great predominance of Greek wares — which may not 
seem particularly convincing — but there is no other kind of architecture for the 
6th century. The typical Greek farmstead appears only from the end of the 6th 
century, its main structure consisting of three rooms and a paved court. Mud 
brick walls were placed on a stone base; the roof was tiled. 


Eastern Pontus (Ysetskhladze 1997; 1998b, 5-70). In the eastern Black Sea, 
written sources as well as extensive archaeological investigation demonstrate that 
wooden architecture was widespread in Colchis, where settlements constructed 
on artificial hills in marshy terrain were common. Here there is one site, 
Greek Gyenos, established by Ionian settlers in the mid-6th century, which 
provides very interesting evidence for the present discussion (Tsetskhladze 
1998b, 12-5).'? One-roomed pit-houses have been found there; rectangular in 
shape, about 6 x 2 m, sunk into the ground to a depth of about 50-60 cm. The 
entrance was in the north-west wall. The walls were constructed of oak logs laid 
out directly on to the ground. The floors of the pits were filled with a compact 
mass of well-preserved straw, which appears to have been used for roofing. The 
insides of the walls were coated with clay. A hearth was found in one house. 
Rubbish pits were dug near by. 


') Tdentification of Gyenos cannot be considered as definitive. 
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The Northern Pontus: Innovations of the Late Archaic/Classical Periods*® 


By the late Archaic period/first half of the 5th century, the so-called pit-house 
phase of the Black Sea colonies came suddenly to an end. From the last quarter- 
end of the 6th century a completely new period in the history of Pontic Greek 
cities commenced. If previously the colonies had not looked very Greek (for 
reasons that are uncertain and about which we can only speculate), from the 
late Archaic period the physical appearance of these cities became typically 
Greek, as we understand it from our modern perspective (i.e., as in the Sth 
century), exhibiting the characteristic features known in mainland Greece and 
from other areas of Greek colonisation. Major cities had designated areas such as 
an agora, temenos, etc., and fortification systems had appeared. All houses were 
built of stone/mud brick. From the end of the 6th century all houses were above 
ground, usually roofed with tiles, had cellars or semi-cellars, were rectangular 
in plan; some were of two storeys, and all followed the rules of Greek domestic 
architecture. Most rich houses were built using the orders, with andron etc., and 
covered up to 550 m*; some of them were clad with stucco. Small houses covered 
an area of between 80 and 200 m?: large ones between 200 and 600 m?. The 
number of rooms was between three and 14. Streets were paved with stones, 
pebbles and pieces of pottery. By the 4th century the city street systems were 
formed. Underneath the streets were stone drains. There were stone-lined wells as 
well as water fountains. In Olbia, for example, clay pipes or small stone channels 
carried water into individual houses from the main channel bringing drinking 
water into the city. 

In major cities stone temples were built in the femenos, usually rich in 
architectural decoration. In the Pontic region use of the Ionic order was the most 
widespread, although there are a few temples in the Doric order (Buiskikh A. 
1997). In Olbia, the agora and temenos adjoined. The area of the former was 
2000 m*, covered by pieces of ceramics, stones and pebbles. Town planning 
underwent major changes as well. The earliest fortification system is known from 
Histria, built about 575, destroyed at the end of the 6th century, and rebuilt in the 
early Classical period. In the northern Black Sea the first fortification systems 
appeared in the late 6th-beginning of the 5th century, and were destroyed and 
rebuilt in various cities between the 4th and 2nd centuries. 


20 For more information, with a detailed bibliography, see my two forthcoming articles: The 
City in the Colonial World. In Lagopoulos, A.P. (ed.), The History of the Greek City (Athens) (in 
Greek); Greeks beyond the Bosporus. In Karageorghis, V. (ed.), The Greeks beyond the Aegean from 
Marseilles to the Far East (New York). 
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Mother Cities 


Let us look closely at Archaic Miletus (Senff 2000), the main coloniser of the 
Black Sea. First of all, town planning. One should expect that, since Hippodamos 
was from Miletus, he was inspired by his native city. Archaeological investigation 
in Kalabaktepe and other parts of Archaic Miletus have yielded no evidence of 
regular planning (Greaves 2002, 79-82). One should agree with A. Greaves when 
he writes: 


Urban planning and zoning is not possible on a large scale unless the city is being 
founded or re-founded from the ground up, as a new settlement or the result of some 
catastrophe. Such a catastrophe happened with the Persian sack of 494 BC and so the 
degree of urban planning in Archaic Miletos prior to this was probably limited. The 
work of Hippodamos of Miletos does not appear to be reflected in the planning of his 


home city. 
(Greaves 2002, 81) 


He asks what was the source of Hippodamos’ inspiration, and rightly concludes 
that it came from the Near East. I find it very difficult to agree with him, however, 
when he writes: 


More probably it was Miletos’ experience of colonisation in the Black Sea that began the 
formation of ideas about town planning that led ultimately to the work of Hippodamos. 
As noted above, it is only when a town is being established from new that town planning 
of the kind proposed by Hippodamos can be carried out and the foundation of Miletos’ 
ninety colonies in the Black Sea would have provided ample inspiration for his work. 
At the early Milesian colony of Olbia, the beginnings of the grid plan can be seen... and 
town planning reached full development in such colonies. 

(Greaves 2002, 82) 


First of all, the Hippodamian system is not Archaic at all, and that was the time 
when Greek colonies were established in the Black Sea; secondly, the Pontic 
colonies, including Olbia, had no regular planning until the 5th century BC. 
As noted above, in Olbia we have pit houses, and the division of the city into 
temenos, agora, etc. does not take place until the late 6th-Sth century. Even 
in Archaic Miletus there is no distinctive place capable of being identified as 
the temenos: there were six temples (dedicated to Aphrodite, Artemis, Athena, 
Dionysus, Apollo and Demeter: Greaves 2002, 83, fig. 3.5) scattered through 
different parts of the city (Greaves 2002, 82-6). 

Archaic buildings in Miletus were small, rectangular, one-room contructions 
of mud brick or pisé on a stone foundation course. Postholes have been discov- 
ered during excavation (Greaves 2002, 79; Gorman 2001, 198). Whilst these may 
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indicate the presence of wooden houses, it is just as likely that they are evidence 
of pit-houses. Unfortunately, we know nothing about Archaic Teos, founder of 
Phanagoria in the Taman Peninsula, as only a small-scale survey of its site has 
been carried (Tuna 2000); whilst investigation of Abdera, another Tean colony, 
has produced apsidal, megaron and courtyard houses (Morris 1998, 48-9, 52). If 
we turn to other Ionian cities, new excavations at Clazomenae have unearthed 
the remains of an oval or apsidal house.7! At Smyrna, a multi-room rectangular 
structure of the 9th century BC is known. In the middle of the 8th century, apsi- 
dal houses reappear there. In the 7th century, the pattern reverts to the rectangular 
multi-room houses (Morris 1998, 16, 21). 


Anatolia 


Do we have any evidence to demonstrate that pit-house construction was 
known in Anatolia? Maybe Ionians, mainly Milesians, were quite familiar with 
pit-houses from their neighbours in Asia Minor, so that they had no need to copy 
them from the local peoples of the Black Sea: they simply saw that these people 
inhabited such structures (we should not forget that the Pontic Greek colonies 
had mixed populations, including local barbarians, from the outset) and realised 
that they formed the most practicable form of construction to use themselves. 
Pit-house architecture is known in Anatolia from the Bronze Age. Gdoltepe, for 
example, yielded many pit-house structures, used for both habitation and work — 
or so the surviving contents suggest (Yener 2000, 101-9). They were cut into the 
bedrock. The smaller measure 4-6 m in diameter; the larger measure 7 x 9 m. In 
most of the pit-house structures there is roof-fall material immediately above 
the floors. Small, semi-circular domed hearths were built into the walls, and 
several examples of portable braziers have been found. Pit-houses 6, 22 and 15 
are the most important for our discussion, containing workshops, storage areas 
and domestic quarters. They were multi-roomed complexes; most rooms sub- 
rectangular in shape, each with an approximate area of 6 m*. In general they were 
dug about 80 cm into the ground. Pit-house constructions continue to exist in Iron 
Age settlements in Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia (Yakar 2000, 360-1, 366-7; cf. 
Sey 1997, 64, 111, etc.). In Karatas, for example, pit houses were circular, about 


2! Excavations of Clazomenae — Ege University. News from Clazomenae: 2000 (2), 8. There is 
one case of this kind of architecture known from Berezan. Unfortunately, this is just a mention — no 
publication or description exists. It was excavated by the late V.V. Lapin of Kiev. I am most grateful 
to S.L. Solovyov for this information. 
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2 m in diameter. In these regions wattle and daub construction is also known — as 
it is in Phanagoria and the chora of Hermonassa. 

The most interesting evidence comes from Gordion. The resumed excavation 
of Gordion has yielded very important material (Gates 1997, 272-3; Henrickson 
1994; Henrickson and Voigt 1998; Voigt 1994; Tsetskhladze 2000). Pit-house 
architecture appears here at two distinct periods in the site’s history: Early Iron 
Age and late Phrygian (530-300), when Gordion was an Achaemenid city. 


General Observations 


The question of the kind of private architecture to be found in the Black Sea 
is part of the broader problem of urbanisation in Archaic Greece in general and 
the colonial world in particular (for the latest detailed and informed discussion, 
see Andersen et al. 1997). What do we really know about the urbanisation and 
physical appearance of Greek settlements in the Archaic period? It seems that 
our understanding of this problem comes from the Greek view itself. It is easy 
to forget that what we know about the accepted Greek image of a Greek city 
comes from the Classical period. Each Greek city should have fortification walls, 
an agora, temenos, acropolis, a designated craftsmen’s quarter, certain types 
of public buildings, etc. (see, for example, Hansen and Fischer-Hansen 1994). 
Nearly all our information comes from Plato and Aristotle, and archaeologists 
often attempt to interpret physical remains in terms of the theoretical image of 
what a Greek polis should look like (for the latest discussion, see Cahill 2002, 
|-22). Again the image is what was developed in the Classical period. Let us be 
realistic and address the same questions for the Archaic. It is a methodological 
flaw to transfer things from one period to another. Although the Archaic period 
was once thought to be a preparatory period for the Classical, A.M. Snodgrass 
(1980, passim) clearly demonstrated the falseness of this and that the Archaic 
was a distinct period of Greek history in its own right. 

Can we really suppose that Greek cities in the Archaic period were as 
developed and as physically impressive as in the Classical period? In 1991, 
I. Morris wrote that 


... urbanisation was slow and limited in early Greece, and that if we wanted to draw a 
line between “city” and “non-city” stages, it would probably be in the late sixth century. 
The rise of the polis and the rise of the city were anything but synonymous. 

(Morris 1991, 40) 


More than a decade has passed and much new evidence has appeared, but his 
statement is still valid. Everybody pays attention to town planning and considers 
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the Hippodamian or grid plan to be obligatory for a polis. This is an entirely 
false expectation. First of all, regular planning is something that the Greeks 
absorbed from the Near East (de Geus 2001); secondly, Hippodamos and his 
idea of planning long postdate the Archaic period (Owens 1991, 30-5). For the 
Archaic period, the existence of fortification walls cannot be considered essential. 
They are more a response to geographical circumstances or local conditions 
than a political manifestation (Snodgrass 1991, 9). It is also very difficult in the 
Archaic period to identify the agora, temenos, etc. Until the late 6th century 
it is impossible to make out special districts populated by full-time or part- 
time artisans and their workshops (Morris 1991, 38). The colonies in Magna 
Graecia are always cited as a manifestation of early Greek urbanisation but, as 
the evidence indicates, this is quite misleading: even in Italy and Sicily such 
features did not appear immediately (Fischer-Hansen 1996).°? It took the first 
Greek colonists time to establish themselves; only after two or three generations 
could attention be devoted to developing various of the urban features which 
become common in the Classical period. Physical appearance depended on local 
conditions — geographical, demographic, etc. There was no theoretical model 
available in the Archaic period of how a Greek city should look, be it in mainland 
Greece or the colonial world, unlike later. 

We cannot expect Archaic Greek cities, wherever situated, to be large. The 
smallest might have a population of a few hundred up to a thousand or more. 
Again, these are calculations based on knowledge of the Classical period. In the 
Archaic period one might expect them to be still smaller (Hansen 1997, 54-7; 
2000, 156). 

In the Dark Age single-room apsidal and oval houses were the norm. All 
activities such as eating, sleeping, cooking and storage, were concentrated in 
the one room or in the open air. From about the middle of the 8th century some 
notable changes can be detected at a few sites. Rectangular houses supplanted the 
previous types, but they too were one-roomed. There were also megaron houses 
with a small porch. Some oval houses were remodelled as rectangular by the 
addition of corners. From the 7th century there are some signs of space being 
subdivided. The change over to courtyard houses took a long time to complete, 
and very often these existed alongside earlier types (Morris 2000, 280-5). 


2 Even recently, the opinion has been expressed that native people had an important role in the 
foundation and laying out of Megara Hyblaia (Malkin 2002, 221). On the reassessment of Graeco- 
native relations in Sicily and the reciprocal influences at work, including architecture, see Fischer- 
Hansen 2002; De Angelis 2003. 
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In Central Greece itself domestic architecture follows the general pattern 
of development. By the end of the 7th century the move to courtyard houses 
and porch structures was largely complete, but compared with Classical, and 
especially 4th-century domestic architecture, their interior linked space was 
much more restricted and the number of rooms small; whilst from the beginning 
of the 5th century, new cities were being planned on the Hippodamian system, 
using equal-sized lots and uniform, courtyard plans (Morris 1998, passim; Nevett 
1999, 154-73). Of course there was local diversity. Much the same can be said 
about other parts of Greece, although the amount of evidence varies. Macedonian 
settlements are very different. As in most parts of the Black Sea littoral, there 
was a strong local tradition of building in wattle and daub — in Macedonia 
houses were also built from mud brick without stone foundations. All of this 
led to the formation of tell sites, whose planning and domestic architecture 
showed considerable changes over time. This is well demonstrated at Assiros, 
Thessaloniki and Kastanas (Morris 1998, 11, 36, 43-7, 50). 

It seems indeed that the Greek colonies on the Black Sea were ethnically 
mixed right from the start (see above pp. 250-51). Maybe this could explain the 
existence of pit-houses, some of which might have belonged to those inhabitants 
of local origin. A detailed study of the domestic architecture of the local peoples 
of the Black Sea, especially the northern Black Sea, is a matter for the future. 
But is there evidence that mixed populations were not simply characteristic of 
the Black Sea colonies but could be found in Ionia itself? Indeed there is. The 
study of Archaic Miletus demonstrates that its population contained a very broad 
mixture of Greeks as well as non-Greeks such as Carians (Greaves 2002, 122). 
This may demonstrate that the mixed populations found in the Black Sea are 
nothing unusual, just a reflection of what we see in the mother city itself. 

A few patterns can be discerned. In the main, we generalise about Ionian 
colonisation without separating the different strands — Milesian, Phocaean (see 
Phocée 1995), Tean, etc. In the field of pit-house architecture, individual pecu- 
liarities are evident. First of all, let us look at Phocaean colonies, principally 
Massalia and Emporion. As with Milesian colonies, they had mixed populations 
of Greeks and locals from the first (Morel forthcoming; Dominguez forthcom- 
ing). Study of domestic architecture demonstrates that they had no pit-houses but 
simple, one-room dwellings with mud-brick walls. At the same time, a study of 
the local settlements around Emporion reveals that the local people were indeed 
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living in pit-houses.** There is no pit-house architecture in Abdera and, in the 
main, it is known only in colonies of Milesian foundation. I am inclined to the 
view that pit-house architecture is indeed characteristic only of Milesian coloni- 
sation. Of course, there are exceptions. As I mentioned previously, pit-houses 
are known from Metapontum, which was established by Achaea, not Miletus. 
(Perhaps this type of construction was known in Achaea itself.) 

Every publication underlines the fact that from the late 6th/beginning of the 
5th century Pontic colonies evolved from simple pit-house architecture to typical 
Greek stone construction and that the cities began to look Greek in the way we 
understand it in terms of 5th-century Greek culture. Several explanations for this 
have been advanced. Perhaps this complete transformation had nothing to do 
with the Ionians but with Athenian interest in the Black Sea and the appearance 
of an Attic population in the Greek cities of the Pontus.** To me this seems much 
more convincing. There has been a considerable amount of research on Athenian 
interest in and domination of the Black Sea (see, for example, Bouzek 1989). In 
any case, one should admit that this is Just speculation. 


Conclusions 


I hope that I have demonstrated that Greek colonies in the Black Sea, from 
their establishment until the late Archaic period, were mainly composed of 
pit-house types of construction. It seems that this is characteristic of Milesian 
colonies. Other Ionian overseas settlements lack this kind of construction, but 
there too the buildings are very simple — mud brick, either with a stone foundation 
or none. We may assume that, for Milesian colonists, this kind of pit-house 
construction was not alien: they were familiar with it from their neighbours 
back home. In any case, pit-house construction seems to be a nearly universal 
architectural feature for every culture. It was simple, quite adaptable to local 


°3 Pons 1994; Martin 1998. I am most grateful to A. Dominguez for this information and 
references. 

4 The early Attic black-figure pottery found in Berezan, Histria and Apollonia dates from ca. 
600-550, the time when Athenian political expansion reached the Propontis; permanent Athenian 
settlements around the Black Sea did not appear until the second quarter of the 5th century. Athens 
turned its attention to the Black Sea market as the colonial and commercial activities of the lonians 
decreased in consequence of the increased troubles they faced from the Persian Empire and the 
suppression of the Ionian revolt. After the Athenian maritime empire was consolidated, the quantity 
of fine Attic pottery found increases, much of it going to the Bosporan area, Olbia and Apollonia 
Pontica (Tsetskhladze 1998c, 55). 
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climatic conditions and to the presence or absence of building-stone. More and 
more evidence is becoming available to demonstrate that, in general, Archaic 
Greek domestic architecture was not at all as grand as it was later to become 
(from the 5th century). Most probably, in the case of the Black Sea (as well as 
for many other colonial areas including Magna Graecia), the local population 
formed part of the earliest Greek settlements. We cannot exclude that pit-houses 
were characteristic of many of the local populations whose members came to live 
in the Greek settlements. 

Not all pit-house constructions were dwellings. The present state of evidence 
and publication does not allow us to make a clear distinction. As is usual in 
archaeology, one can hope that future exploration and publication will clarify the 
situation. One also would like to hope that our modern conceptions and images of 
the practices of Greek colonisation will not occlude hard evidence coming from 
the Archaic period. Priority must be given to hard evidence, not to speculation nor 
to the propagandising of Greek written sources about the polis and its physical 
appearance, which started from the Classical period. It 1s time to accept that the 
colonisation process helped the formation of the polis in mainland Greece.*> 
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army 56 Hesiod 46, 48, 56, 62 
art 207 Hippios 76 
attitudes 33, 39, 40, 55, 78 Hippocoon 72, 73, 75, 77, 82 
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247, 250, 251, 253, 256, 262, 265, 266, Homer 30, 45, 46, 56, 62, 73, 77 
267, 270, 271, 272 Hymnus 9 
concepts 43, 78 Hyperboreans 54, 57, 62 
contacts 45,55, 58, 64 
craftsmen 117, 199 Iambulus 64 
culture 31, 37,271 Iberian(s) (Caucasian) 140 
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poetry 5] Inismeus 132, 136, 144 
pottery 248, 256, 264 Io 49,57, 64 
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settlements 47, 54, 85, 226, 229, 247, 253, 215, 240, 253, 264, 267, 270, 271 
262, 265, 267, 268, 272 Iran — see Achaemenid, Persia, etc. 
tombstones 73 Irtysh, river 150 
Greeks 25, 27, 28, 32, 34, 35, 39, 40, 45, 58, Isis 12, 61 
59, 73, 88, 113, 207, 225, 246, 247, 250, Issedonians 27, 43, 44, 82 
251, 264, 269, 270 Italy 93, 142, 147, 196, 205, 209, 214, 215, 
Grushka 139 269 
Gyenos (see also Ochamchira) 85, 121, 264 Itkhvisi 93 
Gyges 46, 63 
Jason 80 
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Karatas 267 

Karnak 50 

Kastanas 270 

Katerint 203, 204 

Kazbegi 97, 107 

Kepoi 259 

Kerch (see also Panticapaeum) 141, 143, 
144, 145, 151, 153, 155, 168, 169 

Kerkinitis 236 

Khokhlach 131, 132, 136, 138, 140, 142, 
143, 145-147, 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 161, 
162, 164, 176-180 

‘Kinch Tomb’ 204 

Kldeeti 107 

Klimenkovskii 146 

Kobuleti (see also Pichvnari) 85 

Kobyakovo 137, 138, 141, 143, 146, 149, 
154, 170-172 

Kosika 134, 135, 149, 154 

KotysI 8 

Kuban basin 131, 144, 146, 153, 160 

Kul-Oba 206, 209 

Kurchanskaya_ 146 

Kurdzhips 151 

Kyzyl-Koba 257 


Laconia/Laconian 33, 72-74 
Lesbos/Lesbian 93 
Leuce 78 

Leucon! 5,6 
Lipoxais 79 

Locri 203 

Loo 144, 176 

Lucian 17-24 
Lycaethus 72 

Lycia 267 
Lydia/Lydian 71, 77, 81 
Lysippus 199 

Lyson 203 


Macedonia/Macedonian 18-20, 24, 200, 202, 
203, 204, 206, 207, 209, 270 


Maeotian(s) 5, 250 

Magna Graecia 207, 215, 217, 253, 269, 272 

Maikop 141 

Malachi 53 

Mantineia 76 

Marcus Aurelius 170 

Marlik 141, 142 

Marmara, Seaof 44 

Massagetae 27, 139 

Massalia 270 

Mausolus 7 

Maximus of Tyre 57,58 

Medea 49 

Media Atropatene 139 

Median 51 

Megara Hyblaia 269 

Melitopol 151, 201 

Menelaus 78 

Mermnad kings 47 

Metapontum 44-46, 52, 251, 253, 27] 

Migulinskaya 131, 132, 136, 149, 153, 154, 
158, 160, 240 

Miletus/Milesians 266, 267, 270, 271 

Mithridates VI Eupator 8 

Mithridatic Wars 122 

Moldova 139 

Mtskheta (see also Armaziskhevi) 145, 170 

Muses, the 56, 63 

Myrmekion 240 

Myrsilus 76 


Naucratis 2 

Nemirovskoe 250 

Niceratus 8 

Nikonion 236, 238, 239 

Nogaichik 142, 143, 145-150, 173-175, 179, 
180, 181 

Novo-Petrovka 140, 144, 152, 163, 166 

Novodzherelievskaya 146 

Nymphaeum — 10, 11, 98, 155, 240-242, 257 


Ob, river 150 
Ochamchira (see also Gyenos) 121 
Odrysian Kingdom/dynasty 4 
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Oenomaus 74, 76 

Olbia 6-9, 11, 12, 31, 36, 52, 139, 140, 143, 
144, 148, 150. 151, 153, 154, 164-167, 226, 
227, 230, 235, 247, 265, 266, 271 

Oloneshty 134 

Olympus 74 

Origen 48 

Orthia 75 

Ossetians 73 


Paestum 203 

Paiagara 132 

Palestrina 197-199, 202, 204, 206 

Pamirs 136 

Pamphylia 267 

Panticapaeum (see also Kerch) 4,5, 11, 131, 
132, 155, 236 

Paphlagonia 77 

Papias 8 

Parisades I 5, 6, 7 

Parisades II 1, 2,9, 10 

Parthia/Parthian 136, 143, 153, 154 

Patraeus 259 

Patroclus 73 

Pausanias 35, 72, 76 

Pazyryk tumulus 73, 147 

Pegasus 75 

Pelinna 143 

Peloponnesian War 30, 31 

Peloponnesians 38 

Pelops 74-76 

Pergamon/Pergamene 122-127, 129, 200, 
203 

Pericles 28 

Perseus 33 

Persia/Persians 32, 33, 35-38, 49-51, 63, 98, 
109, 113, 117, 141, 153, 207, 266, 271 

Persian Wars 29, 113 

Pervomaiskil 154 

Peschanyi 148 

Petra-Tsikhisdziri 85 

Phanagoria 240. 258, 260-263, 267, 268 

Pharasmanes II 139 


Pharzois 136, 139, 144 

Phaselis 51] 

Phasis 85 

Pheneus 76 

phialai 85-117 

Phidias 76 

Philadelphus 9 

Philip V 204 

Phocaean 270 

Phoenician(s) 49, 50 

Phrygia/Phrygian 201, 205, 268 

Phrynichus 50 | 

Pichvnari (see also Kobuleti) 85-117 

Pietra-bondante 207 

Pindar 37, 48, 50, 78, 81 

Piraeus 19 

Pistiros 8 

pit-houses 225-257, 259, 265, 268, 270, 271, 
212 

Plataea 35, 113 

Plato 268 

Podolia 248 

Polybius 3 

Polydeuces 72 

Pontus (see also Black Sea) 2, 6, 8, 12, 18, 
26, 28, 29, 37, 39, 47, 78, 81, 82, 85, 93, 97, 
119, 200, 225, 226, 230, 244, 247, 250, 264, 
264-268, 270, 271 

Porogi 132, 143, 144, I51, 154 

pottery (see also amphorae, Attic, Greek) 88, 
97, 104, 110, 111, 116, 121-129, 243, 248, 
256-259, 264 

Poseidon 74, 76 

Praeneste 213 

Proclus 78 

Proconnesus 27, 44-47, 52, 54, 57 

Prometheus 35, 62 

Protogenes 8 

Psessi 5 

Ptolemies/Ptolemaic Kingdom _ 1, 3, 10, 11 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus 2, 10 

Pydna_ 147 

Pythagoras/Pythagoreanism 18, 43, 57 

Pythia 45 
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Rhescuporis II-IV 144, 160 
Rhodes/Rhodian = 12, 122, 208 


Roman 
Empire 17, 18 
Period 88 


Romans 73 

Romulus and Remus 51 
Roscigno 195 

Roshava Dragana 136, 150, 151 
Royal Scythians 4 


Samolxis 18 

Samos/Samian 18, 129 

Samothrace 143 

Sappho 70 

Sardinia 148 

Sardis 47,63 

Sarmatian(s) 131, 134, 136, 138-149, I51, 
153-155, 250 

Satyrus 6 

Scamander 30 

Scyles 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 54 

Scythas of Chersonesus 9 

Scythia/Scythian(s) 4, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25-32, 
34-40, 43, 54-56, 58, 69-71, 73, 77, 79-82, 
117, 132, 196, 247, 249, 250, 257 

Scythian Artemis 69 

Scythians, Royal 4 

Sebastopolis (see also  Dioscuria, and 
Sukhumi) 85 

Seleucid(s) 148 

semi-dugouts 225-257 

Serapis I1, 12 

Sereginskii 146 

Seuthes 132 

Seuthopolis 7 

Severskaya 146 

Severskit 149 

shamanism 58-61 

Sialk 142 

Sicily 269 

Sindi 5, 240 


Sindice/Sindic Harbour (see also Anapa, and 
Gorgippia) 240 

Sinope 2 

Siris 197-199, 201, 202, 204, 206, 214, 215 

Sladkovskit 154 

Smyrna 267 

Sokolova Mogila 147, 154 

Solokha 80 

Solon 19 

Sophocles 73 

Sosnovka_ 136 

South Russia 117, 151, 168 

Spain 48 

Sparta/Spartans 25, 26, 31-40, 69-75, 77, 78, 
80-82 

Spartocid(s) 1, 3,4, 5,7, 10, 12 

Spartocus III 3,5, 6, 10 

Spina 209 

Stara Zagora 132, 136 

Stephanus of Byzantium 82 

Strabo 35, 58, 74, 77 

Stratonice 9 

Suda 45, 78 

Sukhumi (see also Dioskuria, and Sebastopo- 
lis) 12] 

Sybaris 253 

Synesius 53 

Syria 109, 110, 148, 152, 153 

Syriscus 8 


Taganrog Hoard 149 
Taman (Peninsula) 7, I51, 153, 195, 240, 
250, 259, 267 
Tanais 8, 131, 141, 144 
Taraxippus 76 
Tarentum/Tarentine 203, 206-208, 213-215 
Targitaus 26 
Tariverde 264 
Taroulas 131, 132 
Tarquinit 201 
Tauric 
Peninsula 8 
Pottery 243, 257 
Teos/Teians 258, 267, 270 
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Thasos/Thasian 91, 95, 96, 104, 1106 Valerius Flaccus 79-8] 
Thebes 50 Vani 97, 106, 107, 121-129 
Themistocles 50 Vasyurina Gora 146 
Theodosia 5 Vathia 148 
Thessaly 132, 143, 203 Vergina 200, 202, 203, 205, 206 
Thrace/Thracian/Thracians 4, 8, 18, 39, 48, Verkhnii 146 

58, 74, 117, 132, 136, 138, 203, 206, 207, Waren: <8 

247, 257 Visina 264 


Thucydides 21, 26, 31, 39 
Thyestes 76 
Tillya-Tepe 139 
‘Tomb of Philip’ 204 
Toreti 5 

Toricos 260, 263 
Toxaris 17, 18, 20, 21 
Trajan 136 

Trojan Horse 73 
Trojan War 49 

Troy 62, 73 

Tryphon 148 
Tsarskit 146 
Tsikhisdziri 85, 93 
Tsvetna 154 
Tyndareus 72 
Tyramba 240 


Volga basin 134, 140, 150 
Volgograd region 133-136 
Vorskla 248 
Vratsa 203 
Vysochino = 137, 138, 159 


wattle and daub construction 247, 257-259, 
268, 270 


Xenophanes 57 
Xenophon 55 
Xerxes 30, 36, 39 


Yanchokrak 147 


Zalmoxis 48 
Zelenskoi 153 


ee Zenicetes 5] 
Tzetzes 53 

Zenon | 
Ukraine 141, 247, 248 Zephyr 74 
Urania 10] Zeus 26, 50, 64, 168 
Ust-Alma 136 Zhutovo 147, 150 
Ust-Labinskaya 140, 144, 151, 153, 167, 168 Zubov Farm 151 
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